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PREFACE. 


I  This  volume  has  been  written  as  a  souvenir  to  posterity — 

I  that  the  deeds  and  virtues  of  the  heroic  pioneers  may  ever 

J  be  kept  bright— and  that  we  may  lenrn  to  cherish  the  namc^ 

I  of  "the  Fathers  and  Mothers,"  more  and  more,  as  tliey  grow 

1  old,  for  the  many  valuable  lessons  thoir  lives  have  taught  us. 

]  and  for  the  hardships  and  privations,  which   they   so   nobly 

I  bore  that   we  might  enjoy  the  fruits  and   blessings  of  their 

I  labors.     Accordingly  this    volume    is    most    affectionately 

^  dedicated  to  the  pioneers,  our  benefictors,  the  mjn  and  \vt- 

1  men  who  founded  the  settlements,  ma«!c   the  country  wiiat 


it  is,  and  the  men  and  boys  who  offered  their  lives  to  save 
our  country  from  disunion.  In  conclusion,  the  author  ten- 
ders his  greatest  obligations  to  the  following,  who  have  most 
generously  assisted  in  furnishing  data  : 

A.  L,  Cranmcr,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Irvine,  Nathan  Northrup.  Wm. 
Northrup,  John  Northrup,  Henry  Northrup,  W.  A.  Kellogg. 
Lovina  Kellogg,  P.  E.  Alden,  J.  W.  Irvine,  Mrs.  Geo.  Tracy. 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Smiley,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Young,  Samuel  Lyon,  Lyman 
J  Marcy,  Samuel  Cole,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rciikwell,  Freeman  Sweety 
J.  H.Lewis,  J,  F.  Woodruff,  Mrs.  J,  F.  Woodruff,  Emily 
Robbins,   J.    H.    Summers,  S.  S.  Merithew,    Mrs.   David 


Rid^cway,  Win.  Irvine.  W.  VV.  Fowler,  Benjamin 
North.  G.  L.  Bull.  Dr.  O.  H.  Rockwell,  H.  W.  Rockwell, 
Jos.  Bull.  Chas.  Hollon,  Mrs.  Chas.  Brown,  J.  W.  Lewis, 
Martin  Cranmer.  Joab  Sunimcrs.  Mrs.  Joab  Summers,  T.  T. 
Smiley.  H.  VV.  Steven-.  O.  M.  Brock.  H.  H.  Ingham.  E.  E. 
Min^os.  Monroe;  Mrs.  Robert  Bull.  Robert  Bull.  Asylum  ; 
().  N.  Silisbury.  Beech  Creek.  Pa.;  Capt.  G.  V.  Myer.  Dr. 
D.  N.  Newton.  Capt.  J.  A.  Wilt.  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Do^<je.  D.  J. 
Sweet.  Bonj.  Northrup.  Mrs.  G.  II.  W.itkins.  Prothonotary 
W.  J.  Younj.  John  J.  Spalding,  John  G.  Culver,  clerks,  To- 
wanda ;  Rev.  David  Craft.  Wyalusing.  Pa.;  Mrs.  Dr. 
J.  K  Ingham,  Co.-^ning.  N  Y. ;  Mrs.  Jos.  Lippin- 
cott.  Joliet.  111.;  Miss  Jane  D.  Irvine.  Warren,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Nelson  Parker,  Bradford.  Pa. ;  B.  S.  Dartt.  Canton.  Pa. 

C.  V.   HEVKRLY. 
(/VKRTOs.  Pa..  Oct  5.  1885. 


ERRATA. 

Page  14,  24th  line,,"  IS.',S"  sliotil.l  rfa.l  1.S38. 
•'     15,    8th     "     instrt  "or"  l>ofore  the  wnril  al. 
"     15,19th     "     "  Kernt' shonlH  rond  Kent. 
"     15.27th     "     "na(lcns".«h..nM  read  Havens. 
"     49,  26lh     "     "slowlr  "should  road  clo<^ly. 
"     55,    5th     "     "  bmndy"  should  read  lioard. 
"     (w,    4th     "     "  EMmd"  should  read  EI.I.tI. 
"    74,    7th     "     "  1834"  shoul.l  read  Feb.,  18.36. 
"     78,    9th     "     "Simon"  should  nad  Harry. 
"  120,    Sd       "     "ronlinncd  "  should  rend  rontiniiP. 
"  152,  in  chonia,  "how"  should  read  body. 
"  153,  last  stanza  after  the  line  ending  in  scamper,  add 
"  His  boRora  burned,  when  there  he  learned 
That  be  bad  caught  a  panther." 

"  "169"  should  be  16-5. 

"  174,  22d  line,  "Cramner'*  should  read  rrinraer. 

"  176,    9th  "    "Burman's"  should  read  Bowman's. 

"  180,  llth  "     Wm.  T.  Telford  shonld  read  Wm.  H.  Telford. 

"  186,    Ist  "     "  entered  "  should  read  enlisted. 

"186,10th''     "July  2"  should  read  Jnly  22. 

"  197,  llth  "  "Corporal"  shonld  re.id  Co.  D. 


MONROE, 


POSITION    AND    EXTENT. 

Momoe*  is  situated  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  county, 
\  the  township  of  Towanda  forming  its  boundary  on  the  north, 
i  Asylum  on  the  east,  Albany  on  the  south-east,  Overton  on 
J  the  south-west,  and  Barclay  and  Franklin  on  the  west.  Its 
\  general  shape  is  triangular,  the  southern  half  of  the  town* 
I  ship  gradually  narrowing  to  a  point  between  Overton  and 
i  Albany.  The  township  comprises  an  area  of  about  thirty- 
i  five  square  miles,  and  is  centrally  distant  from  the  county 
I  scat  six  miles,  with  which  place  it  is  connected  with  the  Bar- 
j  clay,  and  State  Line  &  Sullivan  railroads,  which  eftect  their 
:  junction  in  the  village  of  Monroeton. 

'\  SURFACE   AND    DRAINAGE. 

The  surface  is  broken,  and    mountainous  in  the  southern 

and  south-western"  part,  which  is  traversed  by  a  spur  of  the 

■  Alleghany  system.     The  general   slope  of  the  township  is 

,  from  south-west  to  north-cast.     The  greatest  altitude  is  1900 

•    1  feet,  while   Monroeton  depot  is  only  756  feet  above  tide 

I  I  water.     The  township  is  well  watered  by  the  Towanda  creek, 

yM   the  Schrader,  the  South  Branch, and  numerous  minor  streams. 

f    8        *^''  conjectniT.  M  the  townfhip  vms  set  off  in  th*  height  of  Pre«i<l*nt  Monroe's  poVtiMrity, 
r.m     thAt  HUM  called  in  hia  honor. 


The  main  stream  enters  the  north-west  corner  of  the  town-  [  J 
ship,  then  bends  to  the  north-cast,  and  again  to  the  south-  l^ 
east,  and  finally  above  Monroe  vill  ige.  makes  a  third  grace-  |% 
ful  curve  and  takes  a  north-easterly  course,  passing  out  of  :| 
the  township,  midway  between  the  extremes  of  its  northern  ^ 
bound.  The  South  Branch  enters  the  township  from  the  J 
south,  and  flows  almost  due  north-west,  until  it  mingles  its  | 
waters  with  the  more  noble  stream  at  Monroeton.  The  ;| 
Schrader  strikes  the  township  a  mile  south  of  the  Towanda  j 
ereek,  and  taking  an  easterly  course,  after  a  mile,  turns  to  l~4 
the  north  and  falls  into  the  main  stream  at  Greenwood.  On  |  jl 
either  side  of  the  South  Branch  the  mountains  are  steep,  but  |% 
gradually  lower  toward  its  mouth,  and  the  valley  widens  |^| 
into  broad,  fertile  flats. 


SOIL    AND    PRODUCTS. 


The  sail  is;  highly  productive,  even  on  the  highlands,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  growing  the  cereals.  The  southern  and 
eastern  portion  of  the  township  consists  of  the  Catkskiil  red 
soil,  and  the  north  and  western  portion  of  the  Chemung,  both  | 
of  which  contain  about  the  same  producing  qualities.  Iton 
ote  and  coal  2i\c  found  in  the  mountains,  but  not  in  jxiying  V.^ 
quantities. 

Agiiculture  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people.  Espe-  \J- 
cial  attention  is  given  to  the  growing  of  the  cereals.  Dairy-  \ik 
ing  and  stock-raising  are  carried  on  successfully  but  not  f\ 
extensively.  Manufacturing  is  an  important  industry,  and  |  I 
lumbering,  which  was  the  main  business  of  the  people  for  ^  jj 
nearly  half  a  century,  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  |   j 


Vk 


The  north-eastern  part  of  the  township  contains  the  most 
fine  farms,  and  Liberty  Corners  district  ranks  as  one  of  the 
foremost  farming  localities  in  the  county. 

THE    PEOPLE 

Are  largely  scions  of  the  hardy  and  intelligent  pioneers, 
who  settled  the  township  nearly  a  century  ago,  and    are  a 

I  hospitable,  industrious,  pKitriotic  and  progressive   class   of 

I  citizens.     The  husbandmen  have  a  commendable   pride   in 

I  iheir  neat  farms  which   are  well  equip})ed  with  labor-saving 

1  machinery  of  modern  invention.     Their  stock   is  good,  and 

I  many  herds  contain  the  Jerseys  and  Durhams.     The  fiirms 

I  are  not  too  large,  but  are   well   conducted ;  and  nearly  two- 

I  thirds  of  the  whole  township  is  under  a  state  of  cultivation. 

I  Monroe  township  and  borough  have  a  f)opulation  of  about 

I  2000  persons.     In  1880  their  population  was  1769;  in  1870, 

J  1 5  14;  and  in  1820,  about  200.  or  one-tenth  of  their  f>opula- 

I  tion  now. 

f  ORGANIZATION. 

I  "  At  a  Court  of  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 

I  held  at  McansvUlt\  in  and  for  said  county,  on    Monday  the 

\  sixth  day  of  December,  A.  D.   1819,  before  the    Honorable 

I  Edward    Herrick,  President,  and  John  McKean  and  Jona- 

*  than   Stevens,    Esquires,  Judges  of  the  same  Court,  upon 

I  the  petition  of  sundry  inhabitants  of  Towanda  township,  sct- 

1  ting  forth,  that  they  labor  under  great  inconveniences,  on 

I  account  of  the  dividing  lines  of  Towanda  and   Burlington 

^  townships,   of   the   vast    territory   of  Towanda    township, 

]  and      praying     the    Court    to    appoint    proper    persons 


tt>  view  and  lay  a  new  township  out  of  the  townships  of. 
Towanda  and  Burlington ;  the  Court,  upon  due  considera- 
tion had  of  the  premises,  do  order  and  appoint  Samuel  Mc- 
Kcan,  Harry  Spalding,  and  Abner  C.  Rockvvell  to  enquire 
into  the  propriety  of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  or  any  two 
of  them  to  make  a  plot  or  draft  of  the  sections  which 
are  prayed  for  to  be  set  off.  and  erected  into  a  new  township, 
the  consequent  alteration  of  lines  together  with  the  present 
lines  of  the  said  new  township,  all  of  which  they  or  any  two 
of  them  shall  report  to  the  next  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
together  with  their  opinion  of  the  same.  May  sessions, 
1820,  the  viewers  report,  to  wit:  'We  the  sub- 
scribers, Commissioners  appointed  agreeably  to  the  above 
rule  for  the  puroose  therein  mentioned,  having  met  on  the 
subject  and  investigated  the  premises,  do  report  as  follows  : 
That  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  to  set  off  a  new  township  from  the  townships  of 
Towanda  and  Burlington,  beginning  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Ulster,  thence  south  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Franklin  ; 
thence  east  to  the  Towanda  creek  ;  thence  down  said  creek, 
according  to  the  various  original  courses  thereof  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river ;  thencfe  up  .said  river  to  the  courses  thereof 
to  the  south  line  of  Ulster  township;  thence  south  59°  west 
on  said  line  of  Ulster  township  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
** '  Witness  our  hands  the  loth  day  of  May,  1820, 

"'HARRY  SPALDING, 
••  •  A.  C.  ROCKWELL.* 


"  The  report  was  read  and  confirmed  nisi  at  Scptcmbef 
I  sessions;  and  now  to  wit:  September  sessions,  1 82 1,  was 
I  read   and  finally  confirmed   and  ordered   to  be  entered  of 

!  record." 
The  territory  included  within  the  bounds  above  named 
I  was  to  be  Towanda,  and  the  remainder  of  what  was  Towanda 
j  township  to  constitute  Monroe.  The  orij^inal  township  was 
\  much  larger  than  now,  several  strips  having  been  taken  off" 
]  and  added  to  other  townships.  However,  in  1873  a  narrow 
i  piece  was  taken  from  Overton  and  Barclay  and  given  to 
^j  Monroe. 

'l  ORIGINAL    TERRITORY. 

I  The  town  includes,  in  part,  the  Susquehanna  Company's 
■\  grant  of"  Bachelor's  Adventure,"  "  Bortle's  Pitch,"  "  Bloom- 
ing Dale,"  and  other  townships.  On  the  records  of  the 
Company  are  the  following  entries :  "  Pursuant  to  a  vote  of 
the  Susquehanna  Company  to  lay  out  townships  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  said  Susquehanna  purchase,  H^Iisha  Tracy  and 
{  Joseph  Kingsbur>'  appearing  as  agents  for  the  number  of 
j  twenty-five  whole  share  proprietors,  with  the  taxes  paid 
"3  agreeably  to  the  votes  of  said  Company,  therefore  said 
\  \'X\?\\a.  Tracy  and  Joseph  Kingsbury  having  surveyed  a  town- 
\  ship  of  land  on  said  purchase  on  the  waters  of  Towanda, 
I  beginning  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Claverack  ;  thence 
I  north  31°  west,  280  chains;  thence  south  80°  west,  480 
chains;  thence  south  31°  east,  366  chains:  thence  south, 
83°  west,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  Bortle's  grant,  it  being 
380  chains  ;  thence  north  10°  cast,  166^  chains  to  north- 
west corner  of  said  Bortle's   grant ;  thence  north  70°  east 


•I 

25  chains  to  the  first  mentioned  bound,  and  to  contain  17,-  f 
800  acres,  including  six  or  seven  pitches  of  300  acres  each,  j 
"  The  above  survey  of  a  township  known  by  the  name  of  J 
•  Bachelor's  Adventure,'  is  accepted  and  approved  of,  to  be-  | 
long  to  the  said  Klisha  Tracy  and  Joseph  Kingsbury  and  f^ 
their  associates,  to  be  divided  into  fifty-three  equal  shares  f,;? 
and  six  half-share  pitches.  |*| 

"  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  at  Tioga,  the  6th  day  L..| 
of  December.  1794.  "  |i 

(JOHN  FRANKLIN,      ^;^ 

Commissioners, <^  SIMON  SPALDING.     M 

U'tlTER  LOOP.  J R/'       p 

Under  date  of  Jan.  3,  1800,  Joseph  Kingsbury  sells  to  p^ 
Levi  Thayer,  Elias  Saterlee,  and  Comfort  A.  Carpenter  cer-  t  J 
tain  half-lots  of  land  in  Bachelor's  Adventure  adjoining  west  I  | 
on  Claverack  and  east  on  Fullcrsville,  on  Towanda  creek  t  | 
(the  part  included  in  Monroe),  which  have  two  roads  run-  p-] 
ning  through  them,  one  north  and  south  and  the  other  east  k  j 
and  west,  with  a  good  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  on  the  same,  |  » 
and  six  or  seven  settlers.  r  I 

The  survey  of  Capt.  John  Bortle's  pitch  began  '*  near  a  |  | 
sugar  house  on  the  northerly  side  of  Towanda  creek,"  and  t  '| 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  south-west  line  of  Claverack,  [  | 
and  contained  1500  acres.  > 

The  Pennsylvania  owners  were  the  Asylum  Company  and  •   j 
Joseph  Priestly,  of  Northumberland.     A  part  of  the  Holland  | 
Company's    purchase    extended    into  this  township.     This 
company,  which  was  composed  of  the  same  individuals  that 
formed  the  company  which  figured  so  largely  in  the  settle 


mcnt  of  western  New  York,  owned  thirty  tracts  of  land  in 
Bradford  county,  which  is  in  Albany,  Monroe,  and  Asylum 
townships.  William  Ward,  Esq.,  was  the  agent  for  the  com- 
pany in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  bought  the  residue  of 
their  lands  in  Bradford  county. 

The  lands  lying  on  the  Towanda  creek  were  originally 
surveyed  in  1785-6  by  Jos.  J.  Wallace,  Deputy  Surveyor  for 
the  State. 

THE    ARORIGINES. 

But  few  evidences  of  the  Red  Man's  footprints  and  skill 
remained  when  the  first  settlers  came  to  this  locality.  He 
had  paths  traversing  the  township,  but  did  not  stop  more 
than  to  engage  in  the  hunt  and  fish.  In  a  cavern  in  the 
rocks,  on  the  mountain  back  of  Mr.  Kcllogg's,  were  found  by 
the  Northrups  a  quantity  of  clam  shells,  earthern  potterj*- 
ware  and  black  lead  crucibles,  supposed  to  have  been  car- 
ried there  by  the  Indians.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  the  pots  had  been  used,  but  for  what  kind 
of  ore  could  not  be  ascertained.  Similar  remains  were 
found  up  the  Schrader,  and  not  far  from  them,  near  a  deer 
lick,  an  earthen  pot  with  a  bulge  in  the  middle  and  having 
a  capacity  of  a  gallon.  Numerous  fire  beds,'  arrow  and 
spear  heads  were  discovered  on  the  flats  near  Mr. 
Kcllogg's.  The  old  hunters  found  blazed  trees  along 
the  South  Branch,  and  the  Schrader.  Following  the 
Schrfider  from  Weston  to  the  "  Big  Eddy,"  a  mile  above  the 
Foot-of- Plane,  the  path  crossed  to  Elk  creek,  thence  to  the 
Loyal  Sock.  The  path  up  the  South  Branch  also  led  to  the 
Loyal  Sock. 


'    The  main  trail  passing  through  the  township,  followed  up 

the  Lycoming  creek  to  the  Beaver  Dam,  at  the  south  west-  r 

em  angle  of  the  county,  thence  down  the  Meadows,  cross-  \ 

ing  to  the  north  side  of  the  Towanda  creek  near   East  Can-  ; 

ton ;  thence  down  the   creek  to  near  Monroeton,  where   it  | 

branched,  one  trail  leading  to  Tawandaemunk  at  the  mouth  \ 

of  the  Towanda  creek,  and  the  other  to  Osculni  at  the  mouth  \ 

of  Sugar  creek.  \ 

EARLY    HISTORY.  \ 

When  Monroe  was  first  visited  by  white  man  can  never    \ 
be  ascertained.     Who  he   was,  or  whence  he  came  will  be    | 
unknown  forever.     However,  bold   adventurers   were  here    t 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Tradition  says,  that  the  first  family    | 
was    here  before  the   massacre   of  Wyoming.    John  Neeley 
and  the  Pladnor  family  are  thought  to  have  been  here  before 
1780.     Others   are    mentioned    before    the  pioneers   proper 
came,  but  it    must  be    remembered  that    it  is  to  those  that 
came   with  their  families,  cleared  up   the  forests  and  made 
them  to  blossom  as  the    rose,  and  established  churches  and^ 
schools,  that  shall  be  attributed  all  that  is  noble  and  herofc 
in  the  history  of  a  new  country. 

Craft  says  in  his  general  history  of  Bradford  county : 
**  Prior  to  the  Wyoming  battle,  on  the  Towanda  flats  Jacob 
Bowman  had  moved  near  Mr  Fox,  while  Capt.  John  Bartles 
had  settled,  or  at  least  made  a  pitch,  above  them  towards 
Monroeton,  and  probably  John  Neeley  at  Greenwood." 
Again,  in  speaking  of  the  flight  of  the  Fox  family  at  about 
the  time  of  the  battle,  he  says  :  *'  Danger  from  the  Indians 
daily  increased,  and  Mr.  Fox  determined  to  take  his  family 


to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  John  Necley,  an  Irishman 
from  Northumberland,  had  taken  possession  of  the  tract  of 
land  above  Mr.  Fox,  at  Greenwood,  and  was  probably  there 
at  this  time,  and  aided  Mr.  Fo.x  in  his  emigration." 

"  Elder  Alden  "  in  his  writings  says  :  "  A  family  by  the 
name  of  Pladnor  removed  from  Wyoming  to  within  what  is 
I  now  Monroe  borough,  in  1779,  ^"^  occupied  the  flats  east 
I  of  the  present  village  for  years.  The  Pladhors  are  well  re- 
I  membered  by  the  writer,  and  it  is  said  of  them  that  they 
\  were  truly  loyal  to  the  Penemites,  and  opposed  to  the  en- 
I  croachments  of  the  Connecticut  people.  But  be  that  as  it 
I  may,  they  are  said  to  have  brought  quantities  of  beds  and 
I  other  goods  with  them,  that  were  necessarily  abandoned  by 
I  the  hasty  flight  of  the  people  from  the  East  in  their  return 
I  to  their  former  homes.  Mrs.  Pladnor  associated  with  the 
■\  Indians,  shot  their  rifles  at  a  mark,  ran  foot-races  with  them, 
I  and  witnessed  their  rude  life  and  times,  and  then  in  after 
I  years  was  accustomed  to  relate  the  stirring  incidents  to  the 

i  writer  and  his  young  associates,  to  beguile  the  indoor  hours 
of  a  long  winter  evening.     Mrs.  Pladnor  died   in  Franklin 
I  township  in  about  the  year  1835,  at  the  age  of  109  years." 
The  Pladnors  will  again  be  mentioned. 

The  Sttickland  family  settled  on  the  Cole  place  at  an  early 

day.    The  first  grave  at  Cole's,  as  shown  by  the  inscription 

on  the  headstone,  was  that  of  "  Hannah  Strickland,"  whose 

I   death  occurred  January  24th,  1 791,  at  the  age  of  18  months 

I   and  7  days. 

I  THE    PIONEERS. 

I       Samutl  Cranmer^  bom  in  New  Jersey,  July  14,  I766,start- 


\ 


cd  from  his  native  S.ate  on  horseback,  unaccompanied,  in  \  '\  I 
the  spring  of  1789,  "to  seek  a  home  in  the  rich  and  unset- 
tled country  of  the  West."  This  was  before  "  the  day  of 
roads."  and  he  was  required  to  follow  the  foot-paths  across 
the  mountains,  reaching  the  county  by  the  way  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Drifting  into  what  is  now  Monroe,  he  found  a  family  j  'i 
by  the  name  of  Pladnor  on  the  place  now  owned  by  Mrs.  '  ^ 
Daniel  Hlackman.  Their  little  log  house,  with  its  puncheon  T ""-] 
floor,  stood  within  the  present  limits  of  Monroe  borough,  on  >^^ 
the  right  bank  of  the  creek,  but  what  would  now  be  the  left  i 
bank,  the  stream  having  changed  its  course  here.  Proceed-  i 
ing  up  the  creek  Mr.  Cranmer  examined  the  broad  and  fruitful  i 
flats  between  Masontownand  Monroe  village,  and  concluded  »  ^ 
to   settle  thereon.     Accordingly  he   returned  to  Pladnor's,  ^  d 


made  arrangements  for  his  board,  and  at  once  began  clear 
ing  away  the  thorn  trees  and  other  timbers  that  grew  along  \ 
the  creek.  This  first  clearing  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  * 
below  Salisbury's  mills,  on  property  of  now  Mr.  Cranmer's  • 
great-grandson,  M  A.  Cranmer,  and  about  a  hundred  rods  ; 
south-east  of  his  residence.  Mr.  Cranmer  put  his  fallow  of  i 
some  two  or  three  acres  out  to  corn,  when  provisions  with 
the  Pladners  becoming  scarce,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  the  new  country  Mr.  Cranmer  met  [ 
with  an  accident  that  caused  him  much  pain  and  privation,  rj 
Every  morning  in  going  to  his  work  he  was  required  to 
cross  the  creek  in  a  dug-out.  He  had  taken  off  his  shoe 
and  placed  them  in  the  bottom  of  his  craft,  and  was  making 
his  crossing  as  usual,  when  through  some  mishap  the  canoe 
turned  over  and  his  shoes  were  lost.     Another  pair  could  not  i  ^ 
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I  be  procured,  and  he  must  go  bare-footed  until  he  returned 
Ito  the  East.  His  feet  became  sore  and  filled  with  thorns, 
I  and  though  he  extracted  what  he  could,  upon  reaching  home 
I  his  wife  took  out  fourteen  more.  In  the  fall,  Mr.  Cranmer 
I  returned  and  harvested  his  corn,  and  in  the  following  spring 
I  moved  in  his  family.     He  built  a    log  house,  pioneer  style, 

iwith  a  puncheon  floor  and  cob  roof,  on  the  second  bank  of 
the  creek,  and  about  thirty  rods  from  it.  His  clearing  laid 
4  between  his  house  and  the  creek.  "  Here,  alone  in  the 
I  wilds,  lived  Mr.  Cranmer  and  his  family,  with  only  the 
I  Pladnors  for  their  neighbors."  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
I  were  the  Meanses,  Foxes,  and  Bowmans,  who  made  up  the 
I  entire  circle  of  acquaintances  in  the  wilderness.  The  coun- 
i|  try  was  a  wild  and  dreary  prospect,  inhabited  by  the  panther 
I  and  bear.  Gray  wolves  were  without  number,  and  broke 
J  the  midnight  stillness  by  music  that  was  horrifying  to  the 
I  car.  Deer  and  elk  were  plentiful,  and  the  creeks  swarmed 
I  with  trout  and  other  fishes.  Mills  had  not  yet  been  estab- 
I  lished  in  the  county,  and  there  were  too  few  settlers  and  too 
I  little  grain  to  go  with  boats  to  VVilkes-Barre,  the  nearest 
j  milling  point.  Accordingly  the  Indian's  invention,  the  mor- 
I  tar  and  pestle,  was  resorted  to.  This  rude  mill,  if,  indeed, 
I  we  might  call  it  such,  consisted  of  a  dressed  stone  to  be 
I  used  in  the  hand  as  a  pounder,  and  the  end  of  a  stump,  or 
piece  of  log  hollowed  by  burning,  to  contain  the  grain. 

It  was  unsafe  to  venture  far  into  the  wilderness  without  a 
gun.  and  sheep,  hogs  and  calves  had  to  be  confined  in  log 
pens  at  night  to  be  kept  from  destruction  by  panthers,  bears 
and  wolves.     And  though  Mr.  Cranmer's  surroundings  were 
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most  gloomy  and  his  hardships  and  inconveniences  many,  ' 
he  was  equal  to  the  test  of  pioneer  times.  After  making  the 
wilds  of  Monroe  his  home,  he  gave  his  time,  diligently, 
in  clearing  up  the  farm  which  he  occupied  until  the 
time  of  his  death — the  same  lying  partly  in  and  partly  out 
of  the  borough  of  Monroe,  and  yet  held  by  his  descendants. 

Mr.  Cranmer  was  a  devoted  and  consistent  member  of  the  ^ 
Presbyterian  church  for  many  years.  Long  before  the  church  ^,  | 
was  established  at  Monroeton,  he  was  a  member  at  Wysox,  [.  ^ 
and  would  cross  the  river  on  horseback.  He  hated  conten-  '  i 
tion  and  was  naturally  a  pacificator  of  nien,  doing  all  in  his  '  | 
power  to  satisfy  the  differences  of  his  neighbors.  He  was 
endowed  with  a  big  heart,  and  would  never  say  no  to  his 
friends,  when  asked  for  aid  in  the  battle  of  life.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  industry,  and  was  always  up  before  the  sun.  f  *^ 
He  never  gained  the  displeasure  of  his  neighbors  in  word  or 
deed,  but  on  the  contrary,  *'  all  were  his  friends." 
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Samuel  Cranmer  united   in  marriage  with  Miss  Hannah 
Miller  in  about  1787.     The  fruits  of  this  union  were: 

Josiah,  born  April  2,  1 788  ; 

Elizabeth,  born  Aug.  3,  1790; 

Jedidiah,  bovu  Sept.  9,  1795  ;  .%l 

John,  born  Jan.  21,  1798;  ^ 

Mary,  born  April  4,  1800  ; 

Noadiah,  born  Aug.  22,  1802  ; 

Samuel,  born  Oct.  5,  1804, 

"  Hannah  Miller,"  who  was  bom  June  6,  1768,  died  March  { 
26,  1807.     Mr.  Cranmer   again  married  Miss  Sarah  Hubbel,  f  ^ 
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who  bore  him — 

Ashbcl  L.,  born  Jan.  6,  1809  ; 

Enoch  H.,  born  Jan.  22.  181 3. 
I      Mr.  Cranmcr  died   May  17.  1845,  and   his  wife.  '*  Sarah," 
I  who  was  born  Feb.  15,  1769,  died  Aug.  22.  1854. 
I      Josiah  married  Electa  Fowler,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Fow- 
flcr;  gave  his  life  to  farming  and  died   upon  the   place  now 
I  occupied  by  Wilson   Decker  (Asylum). 

I      Elizabeth  married  John  Brown  and  moved  to  Cortland  Co., 
i  N.  Y.,  where  she  died. 

I  Jcdufiah  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  worked  at  it 
.1  and  subsequently  moved  to   P'ranklin.  where  he  spent  the 

!*  residue  of  his  days. 
jfohn  married  Sally  Steel.     He  had  a  farm   in  Towanda 
I  township  and  occupied  it  until  the  time  of  his  demise. 
I      Maty  never  married.     She  lived  with  her  brother  Ashbel 
I  L ,  with  whom  she  died. 

I  Noadiah  married  Claracy  Gould.  He  was  a  farmer  and 
I  h'ved  on  Hollon  Hill,  upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  the 
I  widow  Stevens,  where  he  died. 

I       Samuel  married  Nancy  Northrup,  followed  farming  and 
i   died  upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Edward  J. 
I       Ashbel L.  married  Miss  Mary  Griggs,  daughter  of  Joseph 
I  and  Mary  Mason  Griggs.     The   early  part  of  his   life  was 
spent  in  farming  and  lumbering.     Upon  reaching  his  ma- 
jority he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Constable,  and  contin- 
ued to  hold  the  same  office  for  three  and  one-half  years. 
The  duties   connected   with  this  office,  Mr.  Cranmer  say.*? : 
"  Took  my  whole  time,  but  taught  me  many  practical  les- 
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sons,  which  proved  invaluable  in  after  life."  For  a  number  j ^ 
of  years  he  then  gave  his  attention  to  lumbering  and  farm-  1i 
ing.  In  1840  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  con-  | 
tinued  to  serve  for  ten  years.  In  1845  he  was  elected  Coun- 
ty Commissioner  and  filled  the  office  with  credit  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  During  his  term  of  office  the  present  Court 
House  was  built — 1847-'48.  In  185 1  Mr.  Cranmer  and 
Joseph  Smith  built  the  present  covered  bridge  spanning  the  ^ 
creek  at  Monroeton.  In  1852  he  built  the  canal  aqueduct 
at  the  mouth  of  Sugar  creek.  In  December,  1853,  he  en-  \ 
gaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Monroeton,  and  con-  < 
tinued  in  the  same  up  to  1873.  However,  through  all  these  \ 
vicissitudes  in  business,  he  conducted  farming  in  a  success-  ,  \ 
ful  manner.  Through  industry,  careful  management,  and  T  4^ 
good  judgment,  Mr.  Cranmer  has  earned  a  fine  fortune  and  '  f 
now  enjoys  himself  in  retirement  at  his  pleasant  home  in  ,  | 
Monroeton.  only  giving  his  attention  to  his  own  private  1  j 
business.  Mr,  Cranmer  has  always  been  recognized  as  a  '  ^ 
man  of  fine  judgment  and  is  yet  in  possession  of  a  clear  in- 
tellect, and  accurate  memory.  His  two  sons,  Albert  G.  and 
Bernard  A.,  have  followed  him  as  successful  business  men  5 
Enoch  H.  married  Miss  Permelia  Griggs,  sister  of  Mrs.  A.  \  ^ 
L.  Cranmer,  and  in  the  first  years  of  his  married  life  engaged  '-^  \ 
in  farming.  In  1858  he  and  S.  \V.  Alden  entered  the  min-  |^  ^ 
istry  at  about  the  same  time.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  i  ^ 
was  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Conference  for  many  years,  four  t  \ 
of  which  were  spent  as  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Troy  district.  \ 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  he  had  a  su-  ;  \ 
per  ^  uated  relation  with  the  church.     He   was  universally   \  \ 
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known  as  "  Elder  Cranmcr."     His  demise  occurred  Oct.  7, 

880.  and  that  of  his  wife,  Oct.  7,  1881. 
I  Samuel  Cranmcr  returned  to  the  East  with  most  glowing 
■accounts  of  "the  West,"  which  was  the  means  of  soon  in- 
uiucing  his  father,  brothers  and  others  hither. 
I  fohn  and  Stephen  Cranmet  came  to  the  township  in  1790 
^ir  '91,  from  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  and  their  father,  Noadiah 
'  Ctanmer,  came  with  them,  at  about  the  same  time. 

John  located  on  land  adjoining  his  brother  Samuel's  on 
the  east,  and  began  clearing  up  a  farm  which  lies  mainly 
witliin  the  borough  limits.  Here  he  died  May  10,  iSiO,  at 
the  age  of  51  years,  and  his  remains  wore  sepulchred  at 
•  Cole's.  His  wife,  **  Ketura,"  survived  him  many  years,  liv- 
l  ing  to  be  a  very  old  lady.  She  died  March  23  1853,  aged 
93  years,  and  her  body  lies  beside  that  of  her  husband  at 
Cole's. 

v|      John  Cranmcr  was  a  brigade  wagonmaster  in  the  Revo- 
I  lutionary  war.     His  children  were  : 

I      Sally^  who  married  John  E.  Kemt  and  lived  in  Smithfield ; 
I      Daniel; 

I      Calvin  located  in  Smithfield  and  married  Miss  Almira  J. 
I  Ilartman,  a  daughter  of  Coonrod  Hartman,  a  Hessian,  who 
4  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  British,  but  upon  the  cap- 
I  ture  of  Burgoyne  espoused  the  American  cause. 
Luther  migrated  to  the  West  and  died  there. 
Beckit  married  a  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Wysox. 
Catharine  married  Harvey  Hadens,  of  Springfield. 
Neoma  married  Mark  Lyon,  and  subsequently  Frederick 
Schrader,  of  western  Bradford. 
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Stephen  Cranmer  located  near  the  railroad  crossing,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  public  road,  on  property  now  owned  by 
George  Overton.  He  was  a  weaver  by  occupation,  and  a 
cripple  with  hip  disease.  On  a  plain  gray-stone  which 
marks  his  resting-place  at  Cole's,  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Here  lies  Stephen  Cranmer,  who  died  Jan.  29,  1792,  and 
his  wife,  Nancy,  who  died  Jan.  24,  1792." 

Mr.  Cranmer  was  born  Oct.  6,  1756,  and  his  wife  in  1763. 
They  had  two  sons,  Stephen  and  Dyer.  The  former  .settled 
in  Rome,  Bradford  county,  and  the  latter  in  the  **  Empire 
State." 

Noadiah  Cranmer,  born  in  New  Jersey,  Aug!  26,  1736, 
located  on  lands  east  of  those  of  his  bon  John's,  now  includ- 
ed in  the  *'  Hinman  property."  But  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
the  "  Keystone  State,"  his  wife,  Catharine,  died — Nov.  2, 
1793,  and  not  long  thereafter  he  went  to  live  with  his  son, 
Samuel,  with  whom  he  died  Feb.  14,  1829. 

Usual  Carter,  a  warm  friend  of  Samuel  Cranmer,  came  to 
the  wilds  of  Monroe  soon  after  (before  1796),  and  from  the 
same  place  as  the  latter.  He  located  on  lands  now  included 
within  the  borough  limits,  and  built  his  house  near  where 
the  residence  of  H.  C.  Tracy  now  is.  He  dug  a  well  near 
his  house,  from  which  water  is  yet  drawn.  For  seven  years 
he  and  Mr.  Cranmer  labored  together,  neither  keeping  an 
account.  After  about  twenty-five  years'  residence  in  the 
township  Carter  sold  out,  and  went  West  with  the  most  of 
the  family.  A  son,  Moses  Carter,  remained  and  died  in  the 
township.  He  was  the  father  of  "  Chet  "  and  Ezra  Carter, 
the  last  named  being  at  present  a  resident  of  Monroe. 
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The  Carter  family  were  especially  noted  for  their  niirthfil 
qualities  and  in  playing  practical  jokes  upon  themselves  and 
others.     The  following  is  a  specimen  :  "  Mr.  Usual  Carter, 
;  a  thick-set,  heavy  man,  a  regular  pioneer,  hard>  and  healthy, 
had  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  that   were  all  full 
I  of  frontier  enterprise  and  fun.  They  had  their  '  bough  house,' 
]  as  it  was  called,  and  the  pigeon   bed  with  all  of  the  fixtures 
for  gun,  net,  or  other  modes  of  trapping   and  obtaining  the 
L;imc.     All  of  these  fixtures  being   situated  near  their  resi- 
dence, the  boys  were  not  unfrequently  annoyed  when  about 
<  to  make  a  good   shot,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  old 
•  '.Squire    right   in  the  midst   of  them,  claiming   by  right  of 
;  seniority,  or  of  out-ranking  them,  the  gun  and  the  shot  and 
fun,  and  all,  after  the  long  painstaking  of  the  boys  to  induce 
tiic  game  to  come  down   upon  the   desired  locality.     This 
not  only  annoyed  but  actually  exasperated  the  young  Car- 
ters, so  as  to  induce  them  to  adopt  at   once  measures  of  re- 
'  dress  as  well  as  of  relief.     At  evening  the  old  Queen's-arms 
i  musket,  carrying  one  and  a-half  ounce  ball,  was  duly  charged, 
loaded,  filled,  and  stuffed  with  all  of  the  powder  and  shot, 
that  any  of  them  dare  stand  within  four  rods  of  when  dis- 
i  LJiarged,  and  everything  made  ready  for  the  morning  sports. 
I  At  early  dawn  the  pigeons  were  flying   more  abundantly 
I  than  usual,  stopping  a  moment  in  this  dry  tree  and  then  on 
I  that  one,  all  the  time  appronching  nearer  in  their  flights  to 
1  that  baiting  bed,  where  .so  often  they  had  heard  the  fatal  re- 
\  jwrts   and  barely  escaped   with  their  lives.     Finally,  after 
\    many  circuitous  gyrations  they  concluded  that  the  boys  were 
not  in  the  brush-house,  and  that  they  might  venture  to  take 
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their  morning  meal.     When  once  a  few  of  them  hadahghted  r  1 
on  the  fatal  bed  the  others  came  in  more  boldly,  until  it  'I 
seemed  as  if  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth   were  showering  •  .| 
pigeons  upon  that  desirable  spot,  ju^t  because  there  was  such     I 
an  abundance  of  them  that  morning  that  there  was  nowhere  i  | 
else  for  them  to  breakfast.     The  old  gent  looking  from  the  I  i 
window  (a  board  window)  of  his  house,  soon  determined  to  t  | 
claim  his  privilege  of  seniority,  and  stepping    out  the  back  |   j 
way,  with  his  old  broad-brimmed  hat    in  hand,  so  as  to  be  I  I 
careful,  his  boots  outside  of  his  tow  and  linen  pants  and  up  | 
to  his  knees,  his  heavy  body,  short  legs,  and  aldermanic  to-\ 
tundity,  with  his  hurried  breathing  and   red  face,  as  he  ap-  f' 
proached  the  ambush,  al!  gave  him  quite  an  interesting  ap-  'i 
pearance  at  that   very  desirable  moment.     Arguments  were  i 
short,  he  claimed  the  gun,  reaching   his  hand  for  the  piece  ' 
in  a  way  that    indicated   business   on  the  first  floor,  and  to  ; 
order,  and  now.     The  boys  retired  on  their  hands  and  knees  f^ 
to  a  safe  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  old  man  and  the  gun,  f 
so  as  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  scolding  and  repining  as  they  jl 
went,  that  'father  is  always   here   when  there  is  a  chance  to  [  v 
make  a  good  shot ;  he  never  lets  us  do  anything,'  and  all 
that,  while  they  were  an.xiously  awaiting   results  some  rods  f;:| 
distant  from  the  old  man's  boots  and  brawny  hands,  both  of  1*^ 
which  had  often  been  used  in   debts  of  admonition  due  the  k 
young  scamps.     Finally,  alter   a  good,  cool,  deliberate  aim,  p 
and    al!    was    right    and    ready,  the    old  musket  '  took  on,' 
*  broke  loose,'  *  kindled  fire,'  '  earthquaked   and   bellowed.' 
If  the  heavens  and  earth  did  not  pass  away  the  musket  did, 
and  so  did  old  Mr.  Carter,  almost.     A   huge  heap  of  body 
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and  breeches  came  tumbling  end  over  end  back  at  the  boys, 
sometimes  the  big  hat  under  him,  and  sometimes  it  was  on 
to[),  but  everything  was  after  the  boys  now  in  a  heteroge- 
neous pile.  The  boys  were  frightened,  and  the  old  man 
dead — at  least,  so  he  said.  After  a  dozen  or  twenty  oh  ! 
oh!  oh's,  and  '  I  am  killed!'  '  I  am  dying!'  'blast  that  gun  !' 
the  old  man  told  his  eldest  son  to  call  mother,  for  *  I  am 
dying  ! '  *  Udc  *  the  young  imp,  took  a  look  at  the  dead  pigeons 
and  then  at  his  prostrate  father,  in  some  little  concern,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  probably.  After  some  little  time 
the  father  regained  his  powers  so  as  to  be  able  to  vehemently 
exclaim, 'I  am  killed!  I  am  dying!'  'Well,'  exclaimed 
Ude.'  the  mischievous  imp  of  the  whole  Carter  family,  'you 
arc  dying  like  Samson,  for  you  have  killed  more  in  your 
death  than  in  your  whole  life,'  at  the  same  time  taking  an- 
other look  at  the  piles  of  feathers,  wings,  legs,  feet,  heads, 
and  slaughtered  pigeons  in  the  direction  where  the  gun  had 
been  pointed.  The  gun  was  found  in  due  time,  all  sound  ; 
nothing  seemingly  could  burst  or  break  it.  The  old  man 
was  helped  to  the  house  by  his  wife,  where  he  soon  recov- 
ered, being  about  as  invulnerable  as  his  gun.  The  pigeons 
and  pieces  of  pigeons  were  picked  up,  but  could  not  be 
counted  in  that  mutilated  condition.  The  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church  and  abstained  from  swearing  on  this  trying 
occasion.  He  said  grace  at  the  table,  while  '  Ude  '  would 
run  off  with  the  meat  plate  during  the  short  service.  He 
never  interfered  with  their  shots  after  that." 

Peter  Edsall  and  the  Millers,  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Jacob,  Wil- 
liam, and  Moses,  all  natives  of  "  The  Land  of  Pancakes," 


migrated  to  Monroe  at  about  the  same  time  as  did  the  Car*  * 

ter  family,     Edsall.had  married  '*  Jane  Miller,"  sister  of  Mrs  ; 

Samuel  Cranmer.     He  located  on  the  place  now  owned  and  \ 

occupied  by  Mrs.  VV^m.   Parks.     He  subsequently  deserted  | 

his  family  and  went  to  Canada.  I 

Mrs,  Edsall,  who  was  born   Nov.  25,   1770,  died  in  the  ^ 

township  Jan.  i,  1839.     A  son,  John  Eilsall,  horn  Sept.  20,  \ 

1803,  located  upon  the  place  at  South  Branch,  now  occupied  ' 

by  his  son's  heirs.  'c 

Mary  married  Lebbeus   Marcy,  of  Monroe,  and  a  second  h 

daughter,  fane,  married  Jeremiah  Blackman,  also  a  resident  \ 

of  the  township.  | 

Upon  the  settlement  of  Albany  the  Millers  went  hither,  \ 

Daniel  being  one  of  the  pioneers,  and  one  of  the  very  best  \ 

citizens  the  township  ever  had.  [ 

The     Wilcoxs^  came    into    Monroe    in    1798,   and    with  | 

the  Ladds  were  the  pioneers  into  Albany,  in  connection  with  i 

which  township  their  history  is  fully  given.  | 

'/he  Pladnot  Family. — About  1774,  a  man  from  New  Eng-  [ 
land,  named  Elisha  Wilcox,  settled  on  Thorn  Bottom,  about 

twenty  mill's    from    the    Pittston    settlement,  who,  in  June,  ' 

1778,  was  captured  by  a  band  of  Indians,  detained  prisoner,  \ 

and   compelled   to   be    in    the    Wyoming  battle,  soon  after  | 

which  event  he  died.     He  had  two  children,  Stephen  and  \ 
Nancy.     Mrs.   Wilcox    afterwards  married  Henry   Pladnor 

(written  Pladnore  and  Platner),  who   was  without  doubt  the  \ 

first  permanent  settler  in  Monroe,  migrating  hither  at  a  very  ^ 

early  day.     When  Samuel  Cranmer  first  visited   the  West,  j 

"  the  Pladnor  place  appeared  settled  for  some  years — a  field  \ 
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I  was  green    with  growing    rye.  crops    had  been   previously 
I  grown,  nnd  the  year  before  a  piece  of  buckwheat  " 
I      After  a  few  years  Mr.  Pladnor  died,  and  in  about  i820his 
I  widow  moved  into  Frankhn  where  she  died,  it  is  said,  aged 
I  109  years. 

IXancy  Wilcox  married  Stephen  Strickland,  a  native  of 
Xew  England,  who.  as  already  stated.  lived  upon  the  Cole 
I  place.  His  log  house,  with  its  cob  chimney  and  huge  fire- 
I  place,  that  occupied  nearly  a  whole  side  of  the  building. 
.)|  •^tood  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  road  leading  to  Towan- 

Ida.  ten   rods  south  of  the  watering   trough,  and  five    rods 
north-east  of  Mr.  Cole's  residence. 
^       When  Strickland  came  here  is  not  known.     The  fir>t  child, 
i    "  Hannah,"  was  born  July  22,  1789,  and  was  buried  at  Cole's, 
i    in  1791.     We  would  venture,  however,  that  he  married  Nan- 
cy Wilcox  in  about  1788  and  made  Monroe  his  home,  until 
he  moved  to  Wyso.x  m  about  1798. 

Stephen  Wilcox  settled   in    Franklin   township  and   after- 
i    wards  moved  West. 

Another  daughter  of  Mrs.  Pladnor  married  an  Ogden,  who 
for  a  time  lived  at  Canton. 

John  Neeley,  of  Milton,  Northumberland  county.  Pa.,  pur- 
I  chased  the  tract  of  land  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Hrown  and 
j  others  at  Greenwood.  It  is  stated,  "that  as  early  as  1787 
\  he  came  on  and  had  his  land  surveyed  and  made  arrange- 
ments preparatory  to  settlement.  Undertaking  to  swim  a 
horse  across  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  Towanda  creek,  he 
was  drowned  in  '  Bowman's  Eddy.'  "  His  widow,  who  af- 
terwards married  Reese  Stevens,  came  up  and  occupied  the 


farm.  A  daughter,  Rebecca  Neeley,  married  Harmon 
Schrader,  who  for  a  time  occupied  the  Neeley  estate.  It 
finally  passed  out  of  the  hands  o*^  Schrader  to  the  Meanses. 
Mrs.  Neeley  came  to  the  township  perhaps  not  far  from  the 
year  1800,  when  the  Northumberland  people  settled  at 
Greenwood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Rev.  Mr.  Craft's  .statement, 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Neeley 's  being  here  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  troubles,  is  "  mere  probability." 

The  FaZL'hrs. — Some  of  the  early  settlers  of  Monroe  came 
to  the  township  under  the  Connecticut  title.  Fifty  acres 
were  offered  as  a  gratuity  to  the  first  settlers.  Gordon 
(•*  Gurdon ")  Fowler  and  his  sons  Jonathan  and  Rogers 
bought  eleven*  hundred  acres,  at  a  dollar  per  acre,  under  this 
title  of  Reed  Hrockaway,  and  accordingly  came  in  and  occu-  ^  \ 
pied  their  purchase  | 

In  September.  1800.  Mr.  Fowler  started  from  his  home  in  | 
Tolland,  Conn.,  with  two  yoke  of  o.\en  and  ahorse  in  one  f 
team,  and  two  horses  in  another.  He  crossed  the  Hudson  I 
at  Catsknll,  taking  the  wagons  and  horses  at  several  trips.  \ 
His  son,  Austin  Fowler,  Sr.,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen  years.  [ 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  wagon  first  ferried  over,  and  wliile  I 
the  scow  was  gone  for  the  re.'-t  of  the  train  the  tide  rose  f 
about  the  wagon- wheels,  frightening  the  lad,  who  then  knew  ^ 
nothing  of  that  phenomenon,  but  supposed  a  freshet  was  } 
raising  the  water  in  the  river  and  they  would  all  be  swept  | 
away.  From  Catskill  the  party  came  by  the  way  of  Una 
dilla,  finding  no  bridges  over  the  streams  and  in  places  very  -  l 
bad  roads.     Reaching    Milltown,  Mr.  Fowler  left  his  family 


t -I with  his  son,  Rogers,  who  had  preceded  him  into  the  county. 

'*  \\m\  came  on  and  built  a  log  house  in  the   orchard  south  of 

the  present   residence  of  VV.  \V.  Decker.      However,  before 

I  moving  his  family  from    the   East,  Mr.  Fowler  and   his  son, 

■  D.iniel,  had  been  in  "viewing  lands." and  made  a  purchase. 

'  \Jpnn  .settling  in  Monroe,  the  Fowlers  were  required  to  cut 

]  their  own  road  up  the  creek,  from  w  here  the  covered  bridge 

^  now  is.     They  found  a  family  by  the   name  of  JV/in/a  in  a 

i  little  log  house  about  forty  rods  farther  up  the  creek.     The 

j  I'cnvlers  had  paid  for  their  lands,  and  after  having  erected  a 

I  L;rMt-mill  and  saw-mill  and  made  other  itnprovements.  their 

j  titles  proved    worthless^      However,  not    being  daunted  by 

I  ^uch  adverse  fortune   they  repurchased,   on    long  credit,  of 

f  the  "  Holland  Purchase  Company."  and  this  time^vere  more 

ifoitunatc;  but  it  required    the  most   stubborn  energy  and 

_  pt-rscvcrence  to  bring  forth   the  fruits   of  husbandry  from  a 

i  wild  and  densely  wooded  region,  like  that  of  l^'onroe.  After 

I  nine  years  of  struggle  and  privation,  incident  to   the  .scttle- 

j  iiient  of  a  new   country,  "  tlic   fither.  Gurdon  Fowler,  was 

J  called  to  his  eternal  rest, — freed  from  hardship  and  toil.    He 

f4  nasborn  April  i6.  1739;  ^'^'^  Nov.  11.  1809. 

|"|       Mr.  Fowler  descended  from  an  interesting  and  distinguish- 

^1  cd  family.     His    great-great-grandfather.    William   Fowler, 

"^   irrivcd  at  Boston,  from  London,  England,  June  26,  1637,  in 

I  eoinpany  with    Rev.  John    Davenport,    Thcophilus    Eaton, 

I  I'cter  Prudenl  and  "  others  of  good  character  and  fortunes." 

<   In  1638,  in   company  with  Mr.   Davenport,  he  sailed  from 

Qaintiipiac,  or  New  Haven,  where  he  resided  a  year  or  more. 

He  was  present  at  the   famous  meeting    in  Mr.  Newman's 
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barn.   June  4th,  1639.  when  the  peculiar   constitution    and  [ 
policy  of  Mr.  Davenport,  which  afterwards  characterized  the  [' 
New  Haven  Colony,  was  agreed  upon,  and  subscribed  to  that  •.   4 
agreement      In  the  spring  of  1639  the  settlement  of  Mil  ford  \    \ 
had  been  arranged,  and   Mr.  Fowler  was  the  first  named  01  [   ? 
the  trustees.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Milford  Company.  |'  I 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  "  Judges."     The  church  was  organ- 1  \ 
izeil  in  1639,  and  lie  was  elected  one  of  the  "  Seven  Pillar^'  f  | 
He  held  various  offices  in  church  and  state,  and  was  deepl) 
engaged  in  public  improvements,  until   his    death   in    1660 
I  lis  eldest  son,  Capt.  Wm.  Fowler,  remained  at  New  Haven, 
married,  took  the  oath  of  Fidelit)'  and    was  admitted  to  tht 
'*  General  Court."      His  sect^nd  son.  Jonathan,  removed  from 
New  Haven  to  Norw  ich,  and  thence  to  Windham,  where  he 
died.     Jonathan's  youngest  sou,  Jonathan,  "  the  Sergeant,' 
was  celebrated  for  his  great  size  and  strength,  of  which  won- 
derful stories  are  told.      He  is  reported   to  have  been  seven 
feet  in  height,  ami  to  have  weiglied  over  400  pounds.      Hi>- 
muscular  powers  were  enormous.      He  could  lift  a  barrel  of 
cider  by  the    chimes  and    drink   from    the  bung-hole.      He 
once  attacked  and  killed  a  bear  with  a  club,  having  no  other 
weapon  at  hand,  by  which  feat    his  fame   spread  abroad,  so 
that  George    HI.,    then   King    of  England,    had  a   paintm^'  -  I 
made,  the  margin  bearing  the    inscription,  "  Jonathan  Fou-  f  I 
ler.  the  giant  of  America,  in  the  act  of  killing  a  bear."     H 
had  ten  children  of  whom  "  Gordon  "  was  the  eighth.  t 

Gordon  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  Rogers,  Feb 
*5tb,  1758,  unto  whom  were  born  : 

Jonathan,  March  2,  1759; 
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Danie/,  September  g,  1761  : 
E/i/a/i.  }u\y  20,  1^6}  ; 
Ao^ers,  ]u\y  8.  1766; 
Asa,  Mny  15.  1769; 
(7wrr/<7;/.  April  21,  1772  ; 
Sarah,  December  15.  1774. 

Dec.  28,  1775,  Mr. -Fowler  married   Mary  Chapman   who 
I  bore  him — 

I       Polly,  March  31.  1777; 
//^«;/r7//,  April  7,  1780; 
Russell,  Sept.  15,  1782  ; 
Roxey,  July  16,  1 786; 
y4;/j//«,  May  3'.'I787; 
j       Betsey,  April  14,  1792. 

I       Jonathan  came  to  Bradford  county  with  his  father  in  Scp- 
I  teniber.  1800.     He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  one 
I  of  the  unfortunates  imprisoned  in  the  "Sugar  House"  at 
5  New  York.    He  settled  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Hiram 
Sweet  and  .soon  thereafter  built  a  one  and  a-half  stor)'  franied 
house — one  of  the  very  first  in  Monroe.     "  Mr.  Fowler  being 
'^ick  his  wife.  Sally,  went  out  of  the  house  one  night  to  pro- 
cure some  leaves   or  herbs  for    his  use.  having  a  pine  torch 
I   in  her  hand.      Hearing  a   noise  behind   her.  she  turned  and 
•^aw  a  bear  standing  up  on  his  hind  legs,  as  tall   as  herself. 
She  ran  into  the  house,  and  the  bear  made  his  supper  on 
fresh  pork,  killing  it  himself      Bruin,  howeverrWas  killed  in 
turn  the  next  day."     On  another  occasion,  "  as  '  Aunt  Sally' 
was  taking   her  clothes  from   the  line  (the    bushes),  in  the 
lusk  of  evening,  an  immense  black  bear  protruded  his  ugly 
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snout  from  the  bushes,  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  alarming  her 
t<rrribly.  She  screamed  and  the  bear  merely  grunted.  And 
although  Mrs.  Fowler  lived  thirty  years  thereafter,  she 
never  recovered  from  that  fright — p.ilpitation  and  tremuloub- 
ness  following  her  to  her  dying  day."  She  died  July  14, 
1832,  aged  69  years  and  9  months. 

Mr.  Fowler's  children  were — 

yonaf/ian,  who  grew  to  manhood  and  died  single  ; 

Ira,  who  grew  to  manhood  and  died  single ; 

Nancy,  who  married  Abram  Fox,  of  Monroe  ; 

Electa,  who  married  Josiah  Cram.icr,  of  Monroe; 

Sally,  who  married  Solomon  Cole,  of  Asylum. 

Mr.  Fowler  died    December  4,  1 834. 

Dantd,  when  a  boy,  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  wa"  taken  prisoner  and  kejjt  for  some  months  in  the 
"  Sugar  House,"  from  which  he  <.ame  out  scarcely  alive.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Major,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  at 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  settled  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  inaugurated  the  first  school  of  note,  the  "  City  Academy 
of  Hudson."  Among  his  pupils  was  Martin  Van  Buren, 
placed  under  his  care  when  quite  young  by  Aaron  Burr.         \ 

Elijah  .studied  medicine  and  settled  in  Tyringham,  Mass 

Rogers  participated  in  the  settlement  of  Monroe  with  his 
father.  He  located  on  the  pl.ice  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  Klias  Parks.  He  built  a  small  framed  house  near  a  tall 
hickory  tree,  on  about  the  same  ground  as  now  occupied  by 
Mr  Parks'  residence.  One  evening  a  wind  storm  blew  the 
tree  upon  the  roof,  crushing  it  over  a  bed  in  the  upper  story, 
in  which    Sophia    Lawrence  was    sleeping.     The  bod-posts 
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1  kept  the  debris  from  falling   upon    her,  and    thus  saved  her 
I  life.     Mr.  Fowler  was  a  carpenter  and    millwrii;ht  by  occu- 
IMtion,  and  soon  after  he  came   in  built    the  grist-mill  and 
.iw  mill  at  Fowlertown       He  was  a   noted  Freemason,  and 
man  of  prominence  in  the  county      He  was  elected  Colo- 
nel of  a  regiment  at  the  breaking  out  of  the    War   of  1812, 
]   but  did  not  enter  the  army,  as  he  oied   soon  after.  May  12, 
1S12.     He  left  no  family. 
Po//y  married  John  Fox,  of  Towanda,  and  was  the  mother 
(   (if  John,  Miller,  and  Marvin  Fox. 

Ifannah  married  Daniel  Milier,  and  moved  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  wilds  of  Albany,  reared  a  large  family  and  bore 
\  her  part  nobly  and  well  in  the  struggles  incident  to   pioneer 
'  life. 

Russell  murucd    Sophia   I^jwrencc.      For  many  years   he 

kt  |it  a  house  of  entertainment  on    the  place    of  now    Mr. 

Parks.     However,  he  had  first  built  a   little  house,  near  the 

I  watering  trough,  on  the  same  side   of  the    road.     After  the 

\  (le.ith  of  his  brother,  Rogers,  he  and  Austin  secured  the  mill 

'  jiropcrty,  and  for  years    carried  on    lumbering  extensively. 

^  .    One  day  while  the  men  were  busily  engaged  about  the  mill 

I  ;    }ar(!  skidding  logs,  a    panther  came,  took  "Aunt  Sof)ha's  " 

L.ilf  out  of  the  pen  and  carried  it  to  the  shade  of  a  large  oak 

~  •    tire  standing  in    the  yard,  where    after   a  hearty  dinner  of 

i  \    fresh  veal,  he  left  the  carcass  and  returned  to  the  mountains 

undetected      The  pen  from  which  the  calf  was  taken,  stood 

not  more  than  five  rods  from  where  the  men  were  working. 

i  1        Fowler  brothers  owned  a  distillery  and  built  the  mills  at 

\-    Masontown,  which  they  sold   to    Eliphalet  Mason.     They 
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took  a  great  interest  in  public  improvements,  and  church  ( 
and  school  matters.  They  were  true  pioneers  and  public  | 
benefactors.  ,  { 

"  Aunt  Sophia,"  as  she  was  commonly  called,  was  bravo,  '■ 
and  on  several  occasions  demonstrated  rare  pluck.  [ 

(Jne  day,  to  her  great  amazement,  her  door  was  suddenl>  ' 
bursted  open,  and  a  hunter  appeared,  e.xhausted  and  terribly  P 
frightened.  Inquiring  as  to  *  the  trouble,"  he  made  knowr.  f'- 
in  his  e.Kcited  way,  that  a  mammoth  bear  was  close  on  his  | 
heel.  Losing  no  time  to  look  up  cowardly  hunters.  Bruin  [ 
made  for  the  pig-pen,  and  was  soon  embracing  a  young  i 
shoat.  Hearing  the  pig  squeal.  **  Aunt  Sophia  "  grabbed  a  [  I 
fire  brand  and  put  to  the  rescue  But  despite  her  bunib 
Bruin  killed  the  pig  and  carried  it  off,  the  hunter  in  the  T 
meantime  remaining  in  the  house.  "  Nimrod"  was  hunting 
on  the  hillside,  where  Mr.  Parks'  orchard  now  is,  when  he 
encountered  the  bear. 

The    children    of   Russell    Fowler  and   Sally    Lawrence 
were  : 

Sevellon  L.,  who  married  Maiy  DuBois,  and  moved  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  died. 

Rogers,  who  married  Almeda  Morgan,  of  Wysnx,  moved 
West  and  died  at  Chicago  He  was  born  on  the  same  day. 
and  in  the  same  house,  from  which  his  uncle,  Rogers,  was 
buried,  which  coincidence  gave  him  his  name.  He  went 
West  and  engaged  extensively  in  lumbering  for  some  years 
He  became  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Chicago,  and  at  the  1- 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Yates  Commissary   General   of  the  State    of  Illinois.     He 
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proved  a  valuable  officer,  and  was  afterwards  commissioned 
Colonel  and  sent  West.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged 
in  railroading  in  Texas. 

Savtantha,  who  married  James   D     Ridgeway,   of  Frank- 
\    lin.  now  resides  with  sons  at  Minneapolis. 

Ellen  M,  who  m  irried  Jud^e  Kdward  I^Llwell,    resi  les    in 
Wisconsin. 
I       Hiram,  who  married  Catharine  Fields,  and  subsequently 
Maria  Voung,  moved  West,  and  dietl  at  Green  Bay.  Wis. 

Russell,  who  resides  in  Illinois,  .with  his  family. 

Adeline,  who  married  Lewis  G.  Kellogg,  of  Monroe,  now 
residing  with  her  husband  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Fowler  died  Aug.  22,  1851. 

Roxy  married    Kliphalet   Ma.«^on,  of  whose  family  farther 
mention  will  be  made. 

Austin  married  Betsy  Liwrcnce,  Oct.  lu,  18 13,  and  .t^ 
previously  .stated,  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Russell, 
in  the  milling  and  lumbering  business  for  years.  He  located 
on  the  place  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Austin,  Jr.  In  his 
\ounger  days  he  worked  svith  his  brother,  Rogers,  at  his 
trade,  and  after  his  death  in  1812,  he  finished  Capt.  Harry 
Spalding's  liouse — the  third  framed  dwelling  in  Towanda. 
In  his  last  days  Mr.  Fowler  loved  to  recite  "  old-time  events, " 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends.  He  was  a  well-read  man, 
and  took  an  interest  in  the  education  of  his  children,  six  of 
the  seven,  being  teachers.  Mr.  Fowler  united  with  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  1837,  and  upon  the  erection  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  edifice  at  Monroeton,  the  first  in  the  town- 
hip,  he  and  his  brother,  Russell,  furnished  material  for  the 
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frame  of  the  same,  put  it  up,  and  helped  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional expenses  in  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of  the  church. 
His  biographer  says  :  **  He  was  a  faithful  and  intelligent  citi- 
zen, a  kind  neighbor,  a  loving  husband  and  father,  and  an 
exemplary  Christian,  adorning  his  profession  by  a  faith  that 
works  love  and  purifies  the  heart." 

Unto  Austin  Fowler  and  Hetsy  I^wrence  were  born : 

franklin  Z>.,  Dec.  30.  1814,  who  married  Miss  Maria  Day, 
and  resides  at  "  Fowlertown  "  (so  named  after  the  Fowlers); 

Eliza  E.,  Nov.  25,  1816,  never  niarried.  and  lives  with  her 
stepnjother  upon  the  homeste-id  ; 

Adelia  E,  Feb.  1,  1819,  who  married  Sandford  Plummer, 
and  died  Aug.  12,  1877; 

Gordon  J/,  Aug.  14,  iiS2i.  who  married  Miss  Mary  Var- 
ney,  is  a  surveyor  and  millwright,  andresides  in  the  West; 

William  n',  June  13,  1824,  who  niarried  Miss  Kliza  A. 
Miller,  and  is  now  a  prosperous  farmer  at  Liberty  Corners. 
His  three  »ons,  Edward  F.,  Jewett  C.  and  Russell  R.,  have 
proven  painstaking,  reliable  young  men,  possessed  of  fine 
natural  abilities,  and  with  an  aptness  in  business. 

The  first-named  is  a  ;>uccessful  merchant  at  Monroeton.        ^  \ 

jfnoett  C.  is  located  at  Towanda  and  is  chief  clerk  to  the  \  \ 
general  manager  of  the  St.ite  Line  &  Sullivan  Railroad.  He 
learned  telegraphy  and  in  1 876  was  stationed  at  New  Albany, 
performing  faithfully  and  carefully  all  the  duties  pertaining 
to  the  office.  By  his  punctuality  in  business,  and  having 
proven  himself  a  neat  and  accurate  accountant,  he  was 
chosen  to  the  re.sponsible  place,  which  he  now  holds,  in 
June,  1882      In  addition  to  his  duties  as  chief  clerk,  in  April, 


^iSSj,  he  was  made  train  dispatcher  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  the  road  changed  hands  in  May,  1884. 

Rtissell  R.  was  a  young  man  of  promise  and  endearing 
ijiMlities.  but  was  cut  down  by  the  sword  of  Fate  as  he  was 
(  ntering  a  field  of  usefulness. 

Cyrus  E ,Oc\..  10.  1828.  never  married,  died  May  17,  1850; 

Amanda  J/,  April  6,  1831,  who  married  Samuel  McKit- 
iick,  and  resides  in  Canada. 

"  Hctsy  Lawrence"   died    May    19,   1846   (born   May  31. 
17S9).  and  Mr.  Fowler  afterwards  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Wcnck, 
who  bore  him  a   son,  Clarence  Austin,  born  July  22,  1847, 
I  who  now  occupies  the  homestead. 

I  Mr.  Fowler  died  May  3,  1875,  his  widow  yet  surviving 
I  liim. 

%  r^etsy  married  Abner  C.  Rockwell,  the  first  Sheriff  df 
I  Hr.idford  county.  A  further  notice  of  the  family  will  be 
I  ^Mven. 

I  "  Mary  Chapman,"  .second  wife  of  Gurdon  Fowler  was 
I  l)orn  July  21,  1 750,  and  died  July  26.  1832.  While  yet  re- 
I  ■'Klmg  in  Connecticut,  when  visiting   her  friends  Mrs.  Fow- 

IKt  would  save  the  seeds  of  the  choicest  fruit,  and  brought- 
^  tlicm  with  her  to  the    "  new  country."     She   planted  them, 
I  ind  the  trees,  now  bearing  abundantly  in  the  orchard  of  \V. 
W.  Decker,  are  the  growth  of  this  planting. 

The  Aldcn  Faviily. — Timothy  Alden  came  from  Tyring- 

,  li.im,  Berkshrre  Co.,  Mass.,  to  Monroe  in   1800.     The  year 

I   before  he  had  been  in  to  view  the  country,  and  being  well 

plca.sed  with  it,  sold  his  property  in  the  East  and  bought  800 
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acres  of  Brockaway  under  his  Connecticut  title,  paying  for  ; 
it  in  hard  cash.  \ 

Mr.  Alden  moved  in  with  his  family  in  the  month  of  Dc-  \ 
cenibcr,  with  horses  and  sleighs,  having  two  or  more.  The  I 
party  crossed  the  river  at  Binghamton,  where,  at  that  time,  [ 
there  was  but  one  log  house.  Mr.  Alden  had  built  a  little  \. 
log  house,  where  there  was  a  natural  opening,  about  twenty  [  1 
rods  below  the  stone  house  on  the  creek,  and  moved  his  ^' 
family  into  it.  "  The  wolves  and  bears  were  thid-  all  around ; 
and  Mr.  Alden  kept  everything,  which  the  wild  blasts  could 
carry  off  at  night,  in  pens.  One  night  a  bear  came  and  took 
a  pig  which  had  six  little  ones,  out  of  a  pen  six  feet  high, 
built  of  boards  standing  on  ends.  Mr.  Alden  heard  the  dogs 
bark,  and,  getting  up,  took  his  gun  and  shot  the  bear,  but 
did  not  kill  him  However,  Bruin  released  the  hog,  but  she 
was  so  badly  hurt  that  she  died.  The  wolves  would  howl 
all  night,  and  the  family,  which  had  left  a  pleasant  home, 
were  horribly  lonesome  and  homesick   enough." 

Mr.  Alden  is  described  as  a  man  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  well  proportioned  commanding  and  of  noble  bear' 
ing.  He  was  firm,  benevolent,  and  possessed  of  good  judg- 
ment. Though  not  given  to  frivo'ous  things,  he  was  fond 
of  humor.  For  sonic  time  he  was  captain  of  militia,  an<-i 
hence  was  generally  addressed  ^s  "Captain  Alden."  lie 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  liberal  supporters  of  the  liap- 
tist  church  in  Monroe,  and  remained  a  consistent  and  faith 
ful  member  until  the  time  of  his  demise.  Mr.  Alden  was  of 
a  distinguished  and  honorable  line  of  ancestry,  being  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower. 
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Among  Other  things,  for  a  change,  Mr.  i\Idon  enjoyed  a 
hunt.  The  following  is  nicely  depicted  by  his  son,  the 
"  Klder":  "  On  a  pleasant  leisurely  afternoon,  in  the  midst 
of  Indian  summer,  Capt.  Alden  and  Sheffield  Wilcox  con- 
cluded to  take  a  stroll  with  dog  and  guns  and  get  out  of 
the  noise  of  the  babies  and  away  from  the  clangor  of  the 
looms  and  the  monstrous  noise  and  humming  of  spinning 
wheels,  and  all  that,  and  have  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  by 
themselves.  When  about  a  mile  and  a-half  east  of  where 
the  borough  now  is,  antl  while  in  their  low-toned  woodsman 
chats,  slowly  walking  and  hunting  but  little,  they  were  sud- 
denly aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  their  business  by  old 
Carlo,  the  inevitable  attache,  of  a  hunter  plunging  so  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  midst  of  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys,  giv- 
ing the  sylvan  poultry  a  most  wonderful  scare.  '  To  trees  !' 
was  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  turke>s,  and  '  to  ambush  !' 
for  the  men  and  dog.  Carlo  and  men  snugly  ensconced  in 
a  convenient  cluster  of  bushes,  and  for  a  little  while  all  was 
still.  The  turkeys  being  convinced  by  the  prevailing  silence 
that  their  enemies  were  gone,  began  to  chirp  and  call  for 
each  other  in  a  language  well  known  to  the  woodsmen 
of  the  times,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  advantage  of  Capt. 
Alden  had  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  vernacular  and 
could  imitate  their  calls  so  as  to  almost  deceive  himself,  if 
possible.  He  answered  them,  and  they  replied  and  began 
to  assemble  in  the  tree-tops  adjacent  until  two  of  their  num- 
ber had  paid  for  their  credulity  with  their  lives  ere  they  were 
aware  of  having  been  deceived  by  their  language.  The  rest 
of  their  tribe  having  become  more  cautious,  it  was  evident 


that  the  sport,  there,  was  up  for  the  time.  A  fresh  chew  ol  | 
tobacco,  some  chats,  a  little  merriment  Over  their  success,  k. 
Carlo  let  loose  and  the  march  resumed  rather  in  a  home-  fe 
ward  direction.  It  was  well  on  toward  sundown,  and  they  | : 
were  on  the  east  end  of  lands  now  owned  by  Austin  Fowler.  \ii 
when  all  of  a  sudden  Carlo  gave  his  unmistakable  war-  |* 
whoop,  signifying  that  he  had  business  with  a  bear — imme- 
diate, imminent,  and  pnssing — and  away  they  went,  dog  and 
bear  and  bear  and  dog,  with  all  of  the  noise  and  bustle  that 
Carlo  was  accustomed  to  n)ake  on  such  exciting  occasions. 
The  chase  led  down  the  hills  and  down  the  ravine  (now 
known  as  the  To-be-han-nak  glen).  Mr  Wilcox,  leaving 
the  turkeys  with  the  Captain,  made  good  time  in  the  hot 
pursuit,  and  was  not  fir  in  the  rear  of  the  dog  and  game. 
The  game  crossed  the  south  branch  of  the  Towanda  creek, 
about  in  front  of  where  Samuel  Lyons'  residence  now  is,  and 
held  west  for  higher  grounds.  When  Captain  Alden  had 
got  to  where  Mr.  North's  factory  now  stands,  two  successive 
reports  from  Mr.  Wilcox's  rifle  told  of  an  engagement  in 
close  action,  about  one  hundred  rods  south,  when  he  made 
a  halt  to  audit  results.  Presently  he  heard  the  hunter's  wel- 
come note  of  victory,  and  knew  that  the  bear  had  been  done 
brown,  if  not  black.  The  turkeys,  coats  and  other  impedi- 
ments, all  deposited  on  a  rock  by  the  well-known  spring 
near  Mr.  North's  present  factor)',  the  Captain  starts  up  to 
inspect  the  mighty  game.  When  about  half  way  up  the 
battle  ground  Mr.  Wilcox  shouted  to  him  to  '  bring  an  axe ! 
bring  an  axe  !'  The  axe  was  procured  at  Mr.  Edsall's  and, 
unfortunately,  it  was  nearly  as  dull  as  a  hoe ;  at  least  it  was 
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^(lull  enough  to    try  a  woodman's    patience  severely.     The 

i  bc.ir  had  '  treed  '  to  escape  the  noise  and  confusion  that  Carlo 

iliad  created  in  his  rear,  and  from  his  perch  he  had  hecn  dw- 

'  lodged  by  the  rifle  shots,  only  to  lodge  as  bears  are  wont  to 

ido.  in  the  bifurcation  of  the  tree      The  blood  was  dropping 

\  upon  the  forest  leaves ;  Carlo  was  licking  it  up  as  his  booty 

:  in  the  hunt;  and  the  bear — well,  he   was  up  there  yet.     It 

\vas,  and  O  !  that  dull  axe.     Uncle  '  SheflT'  quoted  some  of 

.jllic  dead  languages  as  they  relieved  each  other  in  virtually 

{  mauling  off"  the  butt  of  that  old  pine,  with    now  and  then  a 

'>  Ljood  hearty  laugh  at  the  varied  scenes  and  enterprise  of  the 

afternoon's  sport.     The  bear  they  drew   headforemost  down 

to  the  creek  (now  North's  pond)  and  thence  down  the  creek 

to  Mr.  Edsall's  spring,  the  place  where  the  coats  and  turkeys 

were  left    on  the    rock.     Here  a    light  was  procured  (pine 

torch)  and  help  being  at  hand.  Bruin  was  made  to  part  with 

his  hide  in  true  hunter's  style.  A,kJ\.  .^Lf  /t> 

"  At  about  lO  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  hunters  were  tell- 
ing their  adventurous  incidents  of  the  afternoon  to  the  col- 
lected neighbors  and  friends  before  their  evening  fire,  while 
a  smile  lit  up  every  face,  and  every  boy  wished  that  he  was 
^  a  man,  and  the  ladies  were  all  glad  that  such  men  were 
made." 

Timothy   Alden    was   a  blacksmith    by  occupation  and 
worked  at  his  trade  for  some  time  after  coming  into  Mon- 
roe.    In  1827  he  built  the  stone  house  yet  standing  on  the 
place  where  he  settled. 
He  was  required  to  pay  for  his  land  the  second  time  and 
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to  do  so,  as  he  expressed  it,  *'  hauled  logs  through  the  mud 
during  the  day,  and  sawed  them  at  night." 

Before  his  advent  into  Monroe  he  had  married  Lois  Wil- 
cox, daughter  of  Sheffield  VV' ilcox,  one  of  the  heroic  pioneers 
into  Albany. 

Timothy  Alden  was  born  Feb.  22,  1770;  died  Sept.  29, 
1859. 

**  Lois  Wilcox  "  was  born  Feb.  5,  1773  ;  died  Jan.  10,  1 85 1 
Their  children  were — 

Aiionijah,  born  about  1 792,  married  a  daughter  of  Rev. 
M.  ^L  York,  of  Wysox,  and  after  a  few  years  went  West 
where  he  died. 

Sophronia,  born  May  9,  1793,  married  Jared  Woodruff,  a 
pioneer  in  Monroe,  and  remained  in  the  township  until  the 
time  of  her  dmith,  April  8,  1876. 

Louisa,  born  Jan  5,  1797.  married  Benjamin  Coolbaugh.of 
Monroe,  and  died  in  the  township  July  14,  1846. 

Philinda,  married  Warner  Ladd.  of  Albany,  in  18 18,  lived 
there  for  some'years,  then  after  her  husband's  death  in  1832, 
she  moved  with  her  family  to  Monroe  where  she  died.  '  She 
is  buried  beside  her  husband  at  New  Albany. 

Pennilla,  horv\  Dec.  18.  1 801,  married  Jacob  Arnout  and 
subsequently  Charles  Hornet.  Her  death  occurred  June  4, 
1876. 

Sylvester  IVi/fiaw,  twin  of  Sevellon  W.,  was  born  March 
19,  1 8 10,  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilcox,  of 
Milltown,  occupied  the  homestead  until  1856,  when  he  went 
to  Wisconsin  and  there  died  in  1882. 

Sri'elloti  ]\\'lls  married  Mathena,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benoni 
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Mandeville,  Nov.  i6th.  1831.  When  a  yount::  rnan  Mr  Aldcn 
iitcrcd  the  ministry  of  the  M.  K.  church.  He  becaTnc  one 
of  the  most  widelv  known  preachers  on  the  circuit,  and  for 
,1  time  was  Presidini^  I^lder.  He  was  a  man  of  much  more, 
than  ordinary  «ibilities.  He  was  a  great  reader  and  h'^d  a 
most  retentive  nuinory.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
both  the  local  and  foreign  press.  Flis  communications  were 
full  of  interest  and  were  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  local 
history,  for  they  supplied  many  forgi:)tten  ficts  and  incidents 
of  the  early  times  in  this  section.  He  was  without  doubt 
l)Lttcr  informed  about  matters  pertaining  to  the  early  history 
i  of  this  part  of  the  county  than  any  man  living.  In  this  field 
I  of  local  research  he  was  an  industrious  gleaner,  and  it  is  due 
to  his  exertions  th  it  much  in  our  early  history  has  been 
l)reservcd. 

\,M  Mr.  Alden  preached  what  he  believed, and  believed  all  that 
[  I  he  preached  Until  the  last  his  faith  and  doctrines  were  tlic 
same  as  when  in  the  active  ministry.  In  the  heat  of  the  war 
he  endured  some  persecution  because  of  his  political  opin- 
ions, but  he  always  felt  and  remained  loyal  to  the  M.  E. 
church,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death.  While  attending  to 
the  duties  and  studies  of  pastoral  work  he  gained  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  and  Latin  and  was  at  times  astonish- 
int^Iy  classic,  when  his  associates  wcrclcast  looking  for  such 
.ittainmcnts.  Education  was. with  him  a  necessary  and  not 
■ui  ornamental  accomplishment.  His  power  to  acquire  an 
education  was  great,  and  his  mental  retention  scarce  ever  at 
fault  when  in  the  prime  of  life.  Some  arrogant  pretenders 
of  Greek  and  Latin  were  now  and  then  put  in  immense  con- 
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stcrnation  by  bcin^  squarely  contradicted  and  successfully, 
by  one  that  they  had  supposed  entirely  destitute  of  those 
acquirements. 

The  following  biographical  memoranda  will  be  found  of 
interest  :  "  Scvellon  VV.  Alden  was  converted  to  God  in  1837, 
and  joined  the  M.  K.  Church  the  same  year.  Was  licensed  ; 
to  c.vhort  on  July  7,  1838,  by  Rev.  P.  E.  Brown,  the  preacher 
in  charge  for  the  time  being  ;  was  re-licensed  by  the  quar-  ;, 
terly  conference  at  Towanda,  Jonas  Dodge,  P.  PI,  on  Aug. 
5th,  1838  ;  was  licensed  to  preach  on  ihe  8th  d.iy  of  June, 
1839,  by  J.  11.  Wallace.  P.  ^^,  anil  the  same  day  recommend- 
ed to  the  Genesee  annu.il  conference  as  a  suitable  person  to  : 
be  received  by  it  for  itinerant  work  ;  was  received  on  proba- 
tion in  .said  conference  in  1839;  was  appointed  to  Sugar 
Creek  circuit  with  Amos  Mansfield  and  K.  H.  Cranmer  as 
colleagues,  in  1 839.  On  this  charge  this  year  there  were 
reported  three  hundred  conversit>ns,  and  224  converts  joined 
the  M.  K.  Church.  In  the  regular  work,  he  preached  twenty- 
six  times  to  get  round  the  si.\  weeks'"  charge.  In  1840  he 
was  appointed  to  Suuthport  circuit,  had  for  a  colleague  the 
ever  blessed  and  lamented  K.  Colson,  four  and  a-half  years, 
and  good  revivals  and  great  prosperity  were  the  result.  Was 
ordained  a  Deacon  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  at  Dans- 
ville,  by  Bishop  Joshua  Soule,  and  by  him  re-appointed  to 
Southport  circuit  in  1 84 1.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to 
Jacksonville  station,  and  had  a  large  revival.  In  1843  ap- 
pointed to  Catharine,  embracing  Catharine,  Havana,  and  p 
Jefferson ;  had  a  powerful  work  of  ^race  this  year  at  John- 
son   Settlement  and    Havana.       Having  been    ordained  an 
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I'lder  by  Bishop   Waugh,  at  Yates,  N.  Y..   in    1844,  and  in 

1545  was  appointed  to  the  charj^c  of  Tyrone  circuit.     In 

1546  appointed  to  Geneseo  and  Groveland  charge  ;  in  1847-8 
I  Hath  station,  where  powerful  revivals  prevailed  ;  in  l848and 

49  to  Rochester — third  church;  in  1850  and  '51  to  Pen- 
field,  two  years;  in  1852  and  '53,  Canandaigua  station; 
thence  for  four  succeeding  years  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Troy 
District;  fourteen  churches  dcdicatcti  during  the  time ; 
tliencc  one  year  on  the  Hurlington  charge,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  took  a  superanuated  relation  ;  took  a  location  at 
Rochester,  Sept  7,  1 862.  He  was  never  on  a  charge  with- 
luii  more  or  less  prosperity  and  conversion  under  his  min- 
,-.try." 

Mrs.  Alden,  born  Feb.  25,  1807,  is  yet  living,  though  she 
lias  been  an  invalid  for  some  years. 

A  son,  Philo  E.  Alden,  is  one  of  the  first  civil  engineers 
f  ■  in  the  county,  late  Superintendent  of  Mines  at  Bernice, 
and  the  present  postmaster  at  Monroeton. 

77/t'  Norlhiup  Family. — Nathan  Northrup  (mentioned  as  a 
merchant),  married  Sarah  Crawford  in  about  1754,  and  re- 
moved from  Connecticut  to  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  thence  to 
the  Wyoming  Valley,  before  the  "terrible  slaughter  "  .so 
sadly  memorable  in  history.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre 
[';  Mr.  Northrup  was  at  Forty  Fort,  but  went  out,  took  to  the 
woods,  and  made  his  escape.  For  a  time  he  settled  at  Nan- 
ticpkc,  on  the  property  which  afterwards,  it  is  said,  became 
vcr>'  valuable.  "  Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
land  titles,  he  removed  to  Bradford  county  with  his  family," 
being  one  of  the  pioneers. 


*'  He  came  up  the  river  in   a  canoe,  brin}»ing  such  effects 
as  the  family  possessed."     He  settled  on    the  flats  about  a  [ 
mile  below  where  Athens  village  now  is,  whence  the  faniil)  f 
separated.  '  I 

RJcAiirJ  settled  in  the  Genesee  country.  S 

/o/i/i  came  to  Monroe  and  settled  on  the  Vangorder  prop-  i  ' 
erty. 

Nchcmiiih  (gent-rally  c.illcii  **  Myer  ")  remained  upon  tht  I  : 
homestead  in  Athens,  reared  a  family  and  died  there. 

Bijah  (called  *'  Bij  ")  for  a  time  lived  upon  an  island  in  tht  \  ^ 
Su.squehanna,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Towanda  creek.  He  \ 
was  enjployed  by  Wni.  Cleans  for  many  years,  and  was  ont 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  pilots  on  the  .Susquehanna.  After 
his  brothers  moved  to  **  Northrup  Hollow,"  he  finally  jomcd 
them,  settling  upon  the  Shultz  place,  where  he  spent  the 
residue  of  his  days.  His  wife  was  Sylvia  Parks,  of  New 
York.  She  bore  him  a  large  family  of  children,  but  the) 
are  now  widely  scattered. 

yamts  also  came  to  Monroe  and  lived  on   the  Vangoider  \ 
property  for  a  number  of  years. 

Anna  married  David  Ross,  but  never  lived  in  Monroe. 

After  Mr.  Northrup's  sons  moved  to  Monroe,  he  came 
also,  and  lived  with  his  son,  John,  vvith  whom  he  died.  Dee 
17,  1804.  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

Mrs.  Northrup  or  "  Old  Mother   Northrup,"  as   she  wa-*  .  , 
generally  known,  outlived  her  husband  by  many  years.  Sfce    !^ 
spent  most  of  her  time  with  her  son,  Nehemiah,  of  Athtn 
but    was    frequently  with    her    other   children   in    Monroe 
When  something  like  a  hundred  years  old  she  was  espoused  \ 
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i^  by  Alexander  llowdcn,  a  pensioner  for  services  in  tlie  Revo- 
lutionary war.  The  venerable  pair,  whose  united  a^es  would 
jiave  ^onc  back  nearly  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
took  their  bridal  tour,  statTs  in  hand,  to  Sheshcquin,  hoping 
lor  a  quiet  little  wedding.  But  the  m.igistratc  before  whom 
tliey  appeared  (Samuel  Gore.  I'-sq.)  spoiled  the  anticipated 
plan,  by  mforming  thein  that  a  few  witnesses  were  necess.iry. 
ulureupon  he  gathered  in  enough  neighbors  to  make  Uj)  a 
i;cneral  surprise  parly,  and  the  m.irriage  ceremony  was  duly 
performed.  Mr.  Howden  lived  after  this  a  dozen  years  and 
tlied  in  Athens.  She  survived  imtil  March  5,  1837,  when 
.  she  died  among  her  children  in  Monroe,  at  the  age  of  105 
years.  Mrs.  Northrup  was  active  to  the  last.  When  past 
ninety  years  of  age,  she  would  spin  eighty  knots  of  yarn  per 
day,  and  when  a  centur)-  old  she  would  take  the  floor  and 
dance  an  old-fashioned  step  with  the  agility  of  a  girl  in  her 
teens.  When  past  a  hundred  years  old,  she  would  walk 
from  her  son's  residence  in  Athens  to  the  home  of  her  chil- 
dren m  Monroe,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  She  main- 
tained the  vigor  ef  her  mental  faculties  until  death  silcnceti 

li   htr  tongue  forever. 

f^l  The  Northrups  came  to  Monroe  before  the  year  1800,  and 
Xihttniah  was  a  property  owner  in  Athens  at  or   bef<^rc  the 

14  y^'**"  '795- 

II  John  and  James,  like  Bijah,  were  "  watermen,"  and  em- 
ployes of  the  Mcan.ses  for  some  years  before  becoming  land- 
owners. John,  after  having  lived  upon  the;  Vangordcr  place 
for  an  indefinite  period,  moved  to  the  Woodruff  farm,  where 
he  remained  until  1816.  when  he  moved  his  family  to  "Nor- 
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thrup  Hollow  "and   took  up  his  abode  in   the  "Mathews 
house,"  which  stood  on  the  identical  spot  now  occupied  by 
Nathan   Northrup's  residence.     He   was  a  stone-cutter  by 
trade,  and  was  induced  to  the  vajley  of  Millstone  creek  from 
the    fact  that    the  valley  and    the  surrounding    mountains 
abounded  in  conglomerate  rock  of  the  mill-stone  kind.  Get- 
ting out  mill-stones  became  an  important  industry.     A  pair 
of  stones  brought,  when  dressed,  from  $40  to  $50,  and  sold 
readily  to  parties  from  the  "  Lake  country."  who  would  come 
in  and  get  them.      From  the  large  number  of  those  stones, 
gotten  out  along  the  creek,  and  the  valley  being  the  "  cen- 
tre of  operations."  the  stream    was  called    Millstone  Run. 
The  Northrups,  being  well  represented  in  the  valley,  and  the 
chief  men  of  pioneer  enterprise  there,  their  hgme    was  dedi- 
cated   "  Northrup    Hollow."      Mr.    Northrup    secured    Mr 
M;ithews'  hotel  property,    and  purchast^d    lands  adjoining,    t 
which  he  cleared    up  a>    opportunity  would    permit.     The    | 
hotel,  being  on  the  line  of  the  old  Genesee  road,  and  on  the    | 
path  follower'  by  raftsmen   when   returning  from  their  trips 
down  the  Susquehanna,   had  a   liber.il  patronage   for  some 
years,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  the  sj)ring.  was  filled  to  over-    [ 
flowing,  as  many  as  fifty  stt>pping  in   a    night  for  entertain-    [ 
ment.     The  e.xodus  of  the  Germans  from  the  southern  part    ! 
of  the  State  brought   much  cash    to  the  proprietor  of  this    i 
*•  house  of  entertainment." 

After  the  mill-stone  business   had  ceased,  Mr.  Northrup 
gave  his  attention  to  lumbering,  and  erected   a  mill   on  his 
place  in  1822,  which  he   operated   till  the  close  of  his  life.    \ 
He  was  a  good  shot  and  killed  many  bear,  deer   andother    [ 
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\  L;amc,  yet  he  never  wasted  his  time  in  the  woods.  Once,  as 
I  Mr  Northrup  and  his  father  were  getting  out  mill-stones  on 
I  the  huckleberry  mountain,  there  came  up  a  terrible  rain 
I  storm,  which  soon  drove  them  from  their  cabin  to  the  rocks. 
j  where  they  found  better  protection.  Their  dog,  which  had 
I  accompanied  them,  upon  taking  new  quarters  immediately 
■J  l)eg.in  investigating  the  premises,  and  was  not  long  in  making 
,\  discovery  in  a  cavern  not  far  from  thenj.  His  lively  bark- 
ing soon  brought  the  tenant  out  nnd  to  the  view  of  the  new 
Msitors.  Rushing  b\-  her  company  without  any  apologies, 
t  (lie  mistress  of  the  rocks  took  to  a  tree  not  far  off.  The  dog 
I  kept  the  panther  at  bay.  until  Mr.  Northrup  could  venture 
]  out  and  quiet  matters  with  his  rifle. 

John  Northrup  was  united  in  marriage  with  Polly,  daugh- 
ter  of  Henry  Tallady,   of  Wyso.x,  formerly  of  Catskill,   N. 
Y      Mr   Northrup  died  in  1850,  at  the  age  of  88  years,  and 
his  wife  subsequently,  aged  about  80  years. 
i'3       I  heir  children  were: 

Ihiir)\  born  June  17,  I  So  I  ; 
SiJthati,  born  Jan.  2^,  1803  ; 

Polly  (Mrs.  Moratt  Merithew).  born  Nov.  14,  1805  ; 
>itcplicn,  born  Sept.  i ,  1 806  ; 
John,  born  March  Uy^  18 10; 
Wcltha  (Mrs.  John  Cox),  born  Jan  i,  1813. 
( >f  the  family,    Henry.  Nathan   and  John   are  living,  and 
\nthin  a  half-mile  of  ea«:h  other,  in  the  quiet  and  picturesque 
little  valley  where  their  father  brought  them  nearly  seventy 
years  ago.     They  have  been  very  industrious,  hard-working 
men  and  retain  their  mental  and  physical  vigor  to  a  remark- 
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able  degree.  Within  three  weeks  of  this  writing.  Henry  has 
dug  a  Cellar  under  his  house,  walled  it  up  (many  of  th 
stones  weighing  from  lOO  to  200  lbs  ),  and  wheeled  the  stoik 
and  dirt  excavated,  several  rods  distant.  Nathan,  two  year^ 
younger,  will  shouUler  his  stone-dressing  tools  and  walk  off  t( 
his  work,  like  a  man  in  his  prime,  and  do  a  neat  job  and  day\ 
work,  which  but  (cw  men  can  excel.  He  is  a  fair-sized  man 
while  his  brothers  are  more  spare,  and  in  their  best,  would 
tip  the  beam  at  about  140  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Nathan  and  his  cousin,  William,  have  been  "  mighty 
hunters,"  and  suine  of  their  during  adventures  and  skill  will; 
the  rifle  will  soon  be  in  order. 

The  Northrups  <ire  noted  for  their  generous  hospitality 
and  true  kindness  of  heart — noble,  and  worth  more  than  all 
the  superficial  polish  that  can  be  acquired  by  a  selfish  nature 
Their  opportunities  in  obtaining  an  education  were  ver} 
limited,  yet  their  language  is  remarkably  fluent,  and  correct 

James  Norihrup  was  a  millwright  and  carpenter  by  occu- 
.  pation.  V\'hile  living  in  Monroe  iie  operated  Means*  saw- 
mill, and  in  about  1816  built  the  grist-mill  on  the  same 
property.  He  was  one  of  the  carpenters  upon  the  old  Court 
House  In  May,  iSji.he  moved  to  Northrup  Hollow  and  » 
settled  on  the  "  Weston  place."  However,  Jeremiah  Ray  I 
had  previously  squatted  upon  the  property  and  erected  the 
skeleton  of  a  housr.  In  1822,  Mr.  Northrup  built  the  saw- 
mill for  his  brother,  John.  IK  was  "  a  good  waterman," 
and  it  is  said  that  he  d\u\  his  brothers,  John,  Nehemiah  and 
Bijah,  took,  for  Wn.  Means,  the  first  ark-load  of  wheat  that 
ever  passed  down  the  Susquehaima.      His   demise  occurred 
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in  1824,  at  the  age  of  53  years.  He  was  twice  married,  his 
first  wife  being  Easter  Mollis,  of  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  who 
l)(ire  him — 

I        Snlly,  who  married  Gates  Van  Ross,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
J        Easter,  who  married  Jacob  Ringer,  a  waterman    on  the 
1    Siisquelianna ; 

Ira,  who  resides  in  the  West. 

His  .second  wife  was  Althca  Tallady,  sister  of  Mrs.  John 
Northrup,  unto  whom  was  born — 

Nancy,  who  married  Samuel  Cranmer,  of  Monroe; 

lVi//iam,  born  Dec.  14,  1809,  an  active  citizen  of  the  town 
for  his  years ; 

James,  never  married;  died  in  Monroe; 

Bcfijaviin,  a  resident  of  Towanda  ; 

Ccviantha,  married  VV'm.  Rockwell,  of  Franklin  ; 

Nathan,  died  when  a  young. man.  ..o 

Mrs.  Northrup  died  in  t-H68-69,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four 
\cars,  retaining  her  faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree  to  the 
very  last. 

William,  the  '  Nimrod  of  modern  times."  is  as  straight 
and  agile  as  most  men  of  fifty.  In  compliment  of  his  activi- 
t\',  he  remarked — "  I. can  do  as  much  as  any  of  them  yet," 
and  wc  do  not  doubt  the  assertion.  He  is  a  man  of  average 
btaturc,  great  nerve,  and  p<»ssessed  of  an  excellent  mcmorj'. 
He  says  :  *'  I  never  feared  the  game  of  the  woods,  and  have 
killed  Bruin  in  his  den  and  out  of  it."  In  1856  he  was  the 
hero  of  an  exploit,  that  for  cool  courage  was  quite  a  match 
for  Putnam's  famous  feat  of  entering  the  wolfs  den,  so  cele- 
brated in  story.     A  party  of  thirteen,  including  Wells  Wil- 


COX,  Nathan  and  William  Northrup — the  "  big  hunters"  of    M 
those  days — arranged  for  a  bear   hunt.     A  division   of  the 
party  soon  struck  Hruin's  track,  and  after  having  followed 
him  a  long  distance,  he  finally  took  refuge  in  his  den,  nearly 
sixty  feet  under  the  rocks      The  dogs  were  sent  in  to  deter- 
mine his  location  and  test  the  ground.     He    growled  like  a 
lion,  almost,  upon  being  disturbed,  and  the  canines  kept  their 
distance.     At  last  the  fiery  eyeballs  of  the  savage  creature 
could  be  dimly  seen    in    the  distance,  and    Wells   and  Wil- 
liam aimed  I  heir  pieces  at  the  glistening  objects.     After  two 
or  three  shots  apiece,  the  dogs    were  sent   in  and  gave  en- 
couragements that  the  balls  had  taken  effect.     Yet   all  was 
ver}"^  uncertain,  and  the  beast  might   only  be  wounded,  and 
thus  made  far  more  desperate.     But  at  last  it  was  concluded 
that  some  one  should  venture  into  the  cave.     The  opening 
was  narrow,  and  upon  the  call  for  volunteers,  several  would 
go  in   but  "their  bodies  were  too  large,  or    their  sjioulders 
•too  broad  "     At  last  the  feat  devolved  upon  *  William,"  who 
was  not  the  smallest  man,  but  the  one  of  most  daring.  With 
rifle  in  hand  he    crawled  in    and   crept  along  carefully,  not 
knowing  what    moment    he    would   receive  a   stroke  from 
Bruin's  powerful    paw.     But  fortunately  at  the  end   of  the 
cavern  he  found  the  beast  dead,  a  ball  having  penetrated  its 
brain  through  the  eye.     The  dog-chains  were  linked  togeth- 
er, and  Mr  Northrup  having  fistened  them  to   the  animal's 
jaw  it  W.JS  drawn  out.     The  bear  weighed  over  400  pounds, 
and  its  flesh  was  equal  to  the  juiciest  and  tenderest   of  pig 
pork. 

— On  one  New  Year's  day  Mr.  Northrup,  his  brother  Ben- 


i.imin,  and  cousin,  Nathan,  followed  a  bear  to  his  den  in  the 

,  neks.  The  cavern  was  almost  perpendicular,  at  first,  for 
■?(  vcral  feet,  then  turned  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  pass- 
ive was  narrow  and  difficult  to  make  a  retreat  in,  so  "  Ben  " 
and  Nathan  took  the  hero  by  the  heels,  to  aid  him  in  his 
backward  movement,  if  nccessar>'.  Reaching  the  turn  in  the 
cavern,  which  was  too  narrow  for  his  bod)'  to  pass  through, 

\  by  means  of  a  short  pole  he  determined  the  beast's  location. 
Getting  his  gun  nearly  parallel  with  the  pole,  he  fired  and 
killed  the  animal.     By  means  of  a  stick  with  a  hook  on  one 

j  end,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  bear  out. 

;  William  has  killed  as  many  as  fifty  bear,  a  large  number 
ofelk,  and  hundreds  of  deer.  He  has  killed  as  many  as 
twenty-one  deer  in    a  week,  and   not  unfrequently  two  at  a 

;  shot.  One  of  his  most  notable  shots  was  in  killing  two 
(leer,  and  wounding  a  third,  which  was  also  captured.  His 
largest  bear  weighed  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds. 
and  measured  nine  feet  from  the  end  of  its  nose  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  hind  leg.  The  greatest  number  of  deer  which 
he  ever  killed  in  a  day  was  five,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
elk,  three. 

— One  night  as  William  was  watching  a  "'deer  lick"  from 
a  platform  in  a  convenient  tree,  some  beast  of  prey  drove 
away  the  game  several  times,  but  disappeared  before  morn- 
ing. The  next  night  William  and  John  Northrup  both 
watched  the  same  spot.  As  dawn  was  approaching,  they 
could  see  some  animal  creeping  along  the  logs  about  thirty 

j  rods  away.  William  fired  and  killed  it  Upon  examination 
it  proved  to  be  some  animal,  the  like  of  which  they  had 
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never  seen.     It    was    tawny    red    in    color,   shorter   in   the  ^ 
body  than  a  panihcr  and  with  longer  legs  and  a  shorter  tail 
They  concluded  it  must  have  been   the  puma,  or  American 
lion,  which  is  seldom  found  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

. — On  an  August  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  William  and 
Nathan  were  watching  a  "  deer  lick,"  when  the  latter,  see- 
ing a  large  buck  advancing,  fired  at  Jt.  The  animal  dropped 
and  he  supposed  it  dead.  But  as  he  was  about  to  use  hi- 
hunting  knife,  the  animaf  galvanized  into  life  and  sprang  tu 
his  feet.  William  grabbed  the  buck  by  the  horns,  but  had  | 
no  sooner  than  done  so,  when  the  animal's  antlers  caughi 
his  tough  doe-skin  pants  and  almost  completely  undressed 
him.  However,  he  hung  on,  and  was  carried  several  rods  k 
at  a  rapid  rate,  before  the  frightened  aniiiial  could  dislodge 
him  and  nuke  its  escape.  He  frequently  clinched  a  deer 
and  generally  got  his  game.  More  than  once,  like  Nathan, 
he  has  been  chased  by  a  bear,  and  only  escaped  by  taking' 
to  his  heels.  In  all  of  his  encounters  and  adventures,  he  has 
escaped  uninjured.  Nathan's  best  record  was  seven  deer  in 
a  day,  five  of  which  were  shot  without  moving  out  of  his 
tracks,  and  in  another,  five  elk.  all  being  killed  without 
changing  his  position.  * 

— Asa  party   was  engaged    many  years  ago  in  peeling  |  | 
bark  for  Andrew  Irvine's  taimery,  their  dogs  treed  a  "cub"  f 
nearly  a  year    old.     It  was    determined  that    young  Hruin 
shoulil  be  taken  alive.     A   program  was  arranged  accord    ,.i 
jngl}'.     The  men  were  to  form  in  a  circle  around   the  tree,  F1 
with  Nathan  North i up  and  the    dogs  in  the  middle,  while 
William  Northrnp  was  to  climb  the  chestnut  and  shak/i  tht 
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cub  ofiT.     William,  performing  his  part  successfully,  the  mo- 

f    mcnt  the  cub  struck  the   ground   Nathan   seized  it  by  the 

1    back  of  the  neck,  and  though  it  made  a   desperate  struggle 

I    and  scratched  severely,  he  held  the  young  brute   till    it  had 

-I    bc(  n  securely  tied. 

k|        — One  day  during  the   huckleberry  season,  Henry  Nor- 
vf    thrup,  his  wife  and  little  boy  started  to  the  mountain  to  pio- 
I    cure  some  of  its  fruit.     His  dogs  came  upon  an  old  bear  and 
licr  four  cubs,  which   treed,  while  the   mother  remained  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tree  to  protect  her  family.     Mr.  Northrup 
5    gave  the  old  bear  the  first  shot,  but  only  wounding  her,  she 
j    escaped.     With  the  four  remaining  charges  he  succeeded  in 
i     killing  two  of  the  cubs  and  wounding  the  other  two.     Re- 
turning for  more  ammunition,  he  easily  captured  the  balance 
of  the  quartette. 

— Henry  and  Nathan  Northrup  were  up  the  creek  one 
day  with  their  father,  in  search  of  the  proper  material  for  a 
mill-stonc.  They  found  a  bear  under  the  rocks  and  killed 
it  with  a  grub-hoe,  their  only  weapon. 

— t^arly  one  morning  in  the  fall  of  i8i8,  Henry  Northrup 
saw  a  large  panther  chase  two  deer  into  the  field  on  the  hill- 
side back  of  his  father's  house.  He  at  first  thought  the  trio 
were  three  deer,  and  informed  his  father  and  Frederick  Kis- 
sell,  who  took  their  guns  and  tried  for  a  shot.  The  deer 
discovering  their  move,  jumped  the  fence  enclosing  the  field, 
slowly  pursued  by  an  enormous  panther.  The  dogs  took 
after  "  the  terror  of  the  Nortlicm  woods,"  and  soon  ran  him 
up  a  tree.  Kissell  got  the  first  chance,  and  after  his  trusty 
rifle  had  spoke,  the  panther  had  passed  to  the  Indian's  mys- 


terious  hereafter.  The  animal  was  found  to  measure  ele7>en 
and  one-half  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  was  perhaps  the  largest 
panther  ever  killed  in  Bradford  county 

William  Northrup  had  driven  into  the  woods  with  an  ox- 
sled  to  draw  out  some  shingles,  when  he  found  a  large  cata- 
mount fast  in  a  trap.  Not  having  any  fire-arms  with  him 
he  undertook  to  despatch  the  savage  brute  with  his  heavy 
ox-whip.  The  infuriated  creature  sprang  at  its  assailant ; 
and  with  the  heavy  trap  fast  to  one  of  its  hind  legs,  succeed- 
ed in  inflicting  some  unpleasant  scratches  on  William's  face. 
Seizing  a  sled-stake,  he  dealt  several  lusty  blows  before  he 
could  deaden  the  furious  beast.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  wildcats,  and  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  the  species  are 
formidable  antagonists  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  They 
fight  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger,  and,  with  a  diabolical  cun- 
ning, aim  at  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

—  Henry  Northrup,  coming  home  from  Muncy  on  foot, 
saw  where  something  had  been  killing  sheep.  His  two  dogs 
soon  treed  an  enormous  catamount.  Approaching  the  spot, 
and  having  no  other  weapon  he  cast  a  intone  at  the  creature. 
With  a  scream  of  rage,  the  savage  brute  sprang  for  his  face. 
He  met  it  with  a  kick  in  the  open  mouth,  which  gave  it  a 
set-back.  The  struggle  that  ensued  was  a  lively  one,  but 
finally  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  catamount,  which  showed 
fight  till  the  very  last. 

The  Northrups  practiced  "  still-hunting  "  only,  as  they 
killed  deer  and  other  game  for  food,  and  not  for  mere  wanton 
sport.  Their  usual  method  was  to  build  a  bough-house 
near  a  "  deer  lick,"  and  when  the   animal  came   to  take   its 
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rations  of  salt,  of  which  it  is  passionately  fond,  it  could  be 
'^Iint  from  the  ambush.  Sometimes.  ho\v,pvcr,  they  would 
Iniild  a  scaffolding  in  a  convenient  tree,  near  the  natural  or 
artificial  lick,  and  there  await  their  opportunity.  Rattlc- 
Mi.ikes  were  without  number,  and  it  was  not  an  uncomnion 
thing  to  run  on  a  den  of  them.  The  Northrups  have  killed 
thousands  of  these  reptiles,  and  only  two  years  since.  Wil- 
laiii.  finding  a  den,  succeeded  in  killing  sixty-fi\e,  alone. 

'!  he  Salisburys. — Many  years  before  the  Revolutionary 
W'.ir,  Henry  Falisbury,  a  native  of  London,  England,  was  a 
student  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  While  there  he  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  Simpson,  a  young  Scotch  lady  of 
wealth  and  refinement.  Their  feelings  on  this  tender  sub- 
ject were  mutual  and  they  became  engaged. 

The  young  lady's  parents  interposing,  for  some  unknown 
reason  the  marriage  was  stopped,  and  she  taken  to  America 
with  her  father  and  mother. 

Mr.  Simpson  settled  at  or  near  Boston,  and  though  his 
daughter  (the  only  child)  lived  a  lady,  she  \Cas  not  the  same 
interesting  child  to  him  that  she  was  before  he  took  her 
from  \\Q.x  fiance.  Her  life  was  passing  in  melancholy,  and 
her  health  was  giving  way.  One  day  as  she  was  feeling 
badly,  Mr.  Simpson  invited  her  and  Mrs.  Simpson  to  walk 
with  liim  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  the  ships  come  in,  think- 
ing that  the  exercise  and  various  sights  would  please  and 
benefit  her.  To  her  great  joy  the  first  person  to  di.sembark 
was  Henry  Salisbury,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that 
there  was  a  happy  meeting.  The  father  and  mother  at  once 
consented  to  the  marriage,  after  which  Mr.  Salisbury  took 


up  his  reside  nee  near  Boston,  lived  and  reared  a  family.     A 
son,  Henr)',  married   Miss    Catharine,  daughter  of  George 
Head,  of  Nine  Partners,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  at  Kinderhook    , 
While  residing  here  his  children  attended  the  same  school 
with  Martin  Van  Buren 

Mr.  Salisbury  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  ^ 
lost  his  right  arm,  with  a  wound  in  his  left  hand,  at  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwallis.  After  the  war,  he  was  elected  sheriff 
of  Columbia  county.  Having  made  a  trip  to  the  new  coun- 
try of  the  West  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Benjamin  and  Alex- 
ander Head,  he  purchased  looo  acres  of  land,  put  up  a  double 
log  house,  two  and  one  half  stories  high,  then  returned  and  | 
sold  his  property  at  Kinderhook,  and  started  West  with  his  ^ 
family,  as  he  expressed  it — "  to  better  the  condition  of  his 
children"  He  migrated  when  his  son  Henry  was  seven- i 
teen  years  old  which  would  make  his  advent  into  Monroe  i 
in  the  year  1797.  His  purchase  included  the  land  now  held 
by  the  Coles,  and  his  house,  the  largest  in  the  neighbor  ^ 
hood,  stood  near  the  public  road  between  Samuel  Cole': 
present  residence  and  the  watering-trough.  Mr.  Salisbur)'  I 
is  described  as  "  a  handsome  old  gentleman  of  a  sunny  dis- 
position, with  a  fondness  for  little  folks,  and  a  faithful  and 
consistent  Methodist."  Mrs.  Salisbury  was  also  a  member  | 
of  the  Methodist  church.  They  died  at  the  homestead  in 
Monroe,  and  are  buried  at  Cole's,  the  former  living  to  be 
over  80  years  of  age.     Their  children  were — 

Gcoigt',  who  died  before  his  people   migrated  from  the 
•*  Empire  State  "  ; 
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Abigail,  who  married  John  Brown,  of  Kinderhook.  and 
resided  there  ; 

Rhoda,  who  married  Enos  Marshall,  of  Columbia  county, 
NY.; 

Elizabeth,  who  married  Job  Irish,  moved  to  Bradford  coun- 
ty, and  died  in  Smithfic'd.  Irisli  was  a  man  of  natural  tal- 
ents, and  became  quite  noted  as  a  pettifogfjer ; 

Catharine,  married  Luther  Hinman,  and  died  in  the  West ; 

Amy,  married  Rev.  Elisha  Cole,  and  died  in  Monroe ; 

Nancy,  married  Elisha  Wythe,  of  Towanda; 

Henry,  married  Miss  Catharine,  daughter  of  Maj.  James 
Swartwout,  of  Clinton,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  for  several 
years  resided  upon  the  ancestral  estate  at  ^Tonroeton,  but 
finally  removed  to  "  Hollon  Hill,"  where  he  died  Dec.  27, 
1845,  aged  65  years,  9  months,  and  21  days. 

Mrs.  Salisbury  died  May  5,  1832,  aged  56  years. 

Unto  Henr>'  and  Catharine  Salisbur}-  were  born  : 

Hannah,  who  married  John  Simpson,  of  Mauch  Chunk, 
Pa.; 

Catharine,  married  Joseph  Lippencott  (deceased),  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  an  extensive  coal  dealer 
at  Mauch  Chunk  ;  she  now  resides  with  a  daughter  at  Joliet, 
111.; 

Henry  S.,  generally  known  as  "  'Squire  Salisbury,"  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Lippencott,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  for  many 
years  occupied  the  "  Decker  place,"  where  he  died  ; 

Wealthy  M.,  married  David  Ridgeway  (deceased),  and  re- 
sides upon  the  Ridgeway  estate  in  Monroe ; 

Genette,  married  Benjamin  Coolbaugh,  of  Monroe ; 
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Delanson  C,  married  Lizzie  PioUet,  of  Wysox,  and  is  now 
a  resident  of  the  "  Turpentine  State  "  ; 

Otlando  N.,  married  Sophia  Lyon,  of  Monroe,  and  resides 
in  Clinton  county,  Pa. ; 

yerome  S.,  married  Helen  Corey,  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  and 
died  in  Monroe.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  proprietor 
of  "  Salisbury's  Mills." 

The  last  named  will  long  be  remembered  as  three  of 
Monroe's  most  entertaining  young  men  of  "  years  ago." 
Their  songs  and  stories  were  listened  to  by  admiring  crowds, 
and  in  the  political  campaigns  their  melodious  voices  thrilled 
the  people  and  took  them  back  to  "  When  Old  Monroe  was 
Young." 

*V\^hen  Old  Monroe  was  young,  the  people  used  to  say. 
That  grog  was  indispensable  in  harvest  and  in  hay ; 
And  so  with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  whisky  it  was  flung. 
And  drunkards  by  the  score  were  made,  when  Old  Monroe 
was  young. 

When  Old  Monroe  was  young,  and  Uncle  Elisha  preached. 
The  top  notch  of  intemperance  by  many  a  one  was  reached  ; 
And  dark  the  cloud  of  sorrow  o'er  many  dwellings  hung 
With  deep  disgrace  and  poverty,  when  Old   Monroe  was 
young. 

*ln  tbf  autuuiD  uf  IMJ,  R<-y.  KlUti*  Cole  auDuuiicvd  that  be  «v>uU  Iccluru  upon  tcmper- 
luicv,  un  B  rertulD  tviiiiji;.  Id  tVt<  M  IC.  rbunh  at  Mouruituii.  Ho  baJ  iuviUxl  Jt-wull  Wv- 
lurJ,  Geurise  Trdi-y  aiiJ  A.  L.  Cranuicr  to  U?  preioiit  aD't  I>urtici(Htte  iu  tbc  eiercis**.  Ooiag 
to  the  ilure  of  D.  C.  k,  O.  N  .Salisbury,  he  rr^ui-stt-J  Ibeiu  lo  cuiue  auil  aiag  "  8(«rkUng  aiiJ 
Bri^-ht,"  the  uiost  popular  l<'Ui|t.TanL-e  5<jii|j  at  that  time.  They  thought  Ihey  would  gire  the 
pcu{'lu  ii<iiu<;thiiig  new,  aii<l  act-unliagly  sat  Jom  n  aiiJ  coaii>ocied  the  aUiTe  before  their  aucic 
left  the  bouse,  aiiJ  luiig  it  to  him.  The  exercim-s  tluit  ercuiug  were  opened  »ilb  "  Wbeo 
OIJ  Monroe  «>a«  Youug,"ari<l  the  young  men  were  fitcorrii  ktrain  and  agulo,  ao  that  the  lec- 
ture »a»  »ery  short,  auO  very  much  to  the  diociUiU.rt  of  Mr.  Cole.  The  "twins,"  »a  they 
wer«  cummouly  called,  ■aiig  the  »oijg  to  the  tune  of  "  When  Uiia  Old  II«t  wa«  New,"  cvpwtioK 
the  ImU  Une. 


\\1icn  Old  Monroe  was  young,  and  Rockwell  kept  the  jail, 
v\nd  John  and  Harmon,  too,  were  there,  in  spite  of  bond  or 

I  bail ; 

•|Thcy  cleared  the  land  about  the  house,  and  also  on  the  hill, 
'I'or  groff  and  brandy  then  were  free — the  county  paid  the 

i  bill. 

i 

;\Vhcn  Old  Monroe  was  young,  'Squire  Brown,  he  had  a  still. 
And  Alden,  too,  was  not  behind:  he  also  had  a  mill ; 
<  )I(i    Hess,  he  'tended  Alden's  mill,   and    Rowley  'tended 
Brown's, 

lAnd  various  other  sights  were  seen — Old  Bristol  with  his 

I  hounds. 

iWhen  Old  Monroe  was  young.  Fowler's  still-house  was  in 
I  prime, 

|.\nd  fights  and  frolics,  frequently,  were  had  in  olden  time  ; 
I  Like  short-tailed  bulls  in  fly-time,  they  at  each  other  sprung, 
[And  many  a  battle  there  was  fought,  when  Old  Monroe  was 
young. 

[When  Old  Monroe  was  older  still,  Uncle  A.,  he  came  to 
town, 

!His  shop  e.xceeded  all  the  rest,  like  Rockwell's  and  'Squire 
Brown's ; 
The  loafers  all  assembled  then  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 
I  And  drank  the  rot  to  please  themselves,  and  so  did  Uncle  A, 

'  When  Old  Monroe  was  older  still,  Capt.  Alden  kept  the  gate, 
.,  And  all  who  refused  to  pay,  Sevellon  knocked  them  straight 
Hiut  now  he  'tends  another  gate,  as  I  will  shortly  tell, 
!To  guide  the  sinners  on  the  road  to  shun  the  gate  of  hell. 

,  When  Old  Monroe  was  older  still,  Jo  Johnson  was  the  man 
Who  dared  to  organize  a  house  uj>on  a  decent  plan ; 
He  kicked  the  loafers  out  of  doors  with  all  their  drunken 

brawl. 
And  strangers  now  can  find  repose  whene'er  they  choose  to 

call. 
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William  Doiiglietty,  an  Irishman,  came  to  Monroe  in  about 
1 800  from  Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  and  settled  at  Green- 
wood. He  kept  a  house  of  entertainment,  and  his  "  log 
tavern  "  stood  nearly  on  the  same  ground  as  now  occupied 
by  the  Greenwood  hotel.  His  place  was  known  as  "  Dore- 
ty's  tavern."  As  early  as  1808,  or  sooner,  he  and  the 
Schraders  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  present  site  of  Slotery'b  | 
mill.  Dougherty  sold  his  property,  after  a  few  years,  to 
Jacob  Bowman,  who  in  turn  sold  to  Daniel  Gilbert.  Jaims, 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Dougherty,  lived  on  the  George  Bowman 
place. 

yohn  Schradtt' cdLvnc  to  Greenwood  and  settled,  where  the 
tannery  now  is,  soon  after  Dougherty  (perhaps  as  early  as 
1801-2).  He  was  a  Hessian  soldier  and  was  captured  with 
others  at  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Soon  afterwards,  he  es- 
poused the  American  cause  and  joined  Washington's  army 
At  the  battle  of  Brandyuine  he  fought  with  the  noble 
Pulaski  and  came  near  being  captured.  Three  times  the 
"  CDunt "  and  his  legion  of  horsemen  charged  the  British 
center  before  it  gave  way.  Schrader  and  some  thirty  others 
broke  through,  but  the  line  vvas  immediately  closed,  thus 
cutting  off*  the  brave  thirty  from  the  rest  of  their  troop 
Schrader  must  get  out  of  that  or  be  hung  for  deserting  the 
British  cause.  The  whole  thirty  wheeled  upon  the  back  ol 
the  newly  formed  line,  with  hack;>  and  hewings  from  saber 
and  cutlas-s.  Pulaski,  determined  to  save  his  men,  charged 
and  re-charged  and  finally  rescued  Schrader  and  fifteen  of 
his  comrades.  However,  before  the  rescue,  a  red-coat  step- 
ped up  to  Schrader  and  thrust  his  bayonet  into  his  hip,  and 
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in  a  few  minutes  the  blood  was  running  over  the  top  of  his 
boot.  Mr.  Schrader  once  being  asked  what  he  then  did. 
reiterated — "  O,  mine  gut,  sir,  you  eats  no  more  breat  in 
I'nglant.  Mine  saber  sphlit'hini  to  liis  shoulders.  I  made 
two  men  of  him,  but  they  were  both  deat  men."  After  the 
war  it  appears  that  he  settled  at  Magcrstown,  Md.,  w  here  he 
married,  thence  found  his  way  into  Northumberland  county, 
Pa.,  whence  he  migrated  to  Bradford  county.  From  the 
fict  of  his  having  settled  near  the  creek  which  joins  the  main 
stream  at  Greenwood,  it  was  called  the  "Schrader  Brarch." 
After  some  years,  Mr.  Schrader  was  dispossessed  o>  his  land, 
and  thereafter  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  town  till  the 
time  of  his  death  at  a  good  old  age.  He  was  of  much  use  to 
his  neighbors,  in  fulling  cloth  for  them.  His  children  were — 

/o/ift,  who  died  in  Monroe  ; 

Hatmon,  who  married  Rebecca  Neeley,  occupied  the  Nee- 
ley  estate  for  some  years,  and  also  died  in  Monroe  ; 

Katie,  who  married  a  Brown  and  died  at  Browntown, 
Bradford  county ; 

Betsy;  Polly;  Frederick;  Samuel. 

John  Wagner,  of  Northumberland,  Pa.,  located  at  Weston 
Station,  on  the  "  Weston  place,"  at  about  the  same  time  that 
Schrader  and  others  came  in,  but  left  the  township  before 
1816,  W^hcn  the  "old  turnpike  "  was  put  through  he  bult 
the  "  Wagner  bridge  "  over  the  stream  on  which  Kipp  and 
Kizer's  mills  are  located,  and  named  after  him — the  "  Wag- 
ner branch  "  of  Millstone  Run. 

John  and  Benjamin  Head  (brothers)  were  among  the  first 
settlers  at  Greenwood,    John  settled  the   place  now  occu- 
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pied  by  Mr.  Andrus.  and  set  out  the  orchard  yet  bearing 
fruit  on  that  farm.  It  is  stated  that  Benjamin  was  killed  by 
lightning,  and  that  John  was  also  once  struck  by  this  elec- 
tric fluid.  His  garments  were  spangled  with  polished  steel 
buttons,  every  one  of  which  were  cut  off;  the  current  then 
passed  down  his  legs,  and  out  the  heels  of  his  shoes. 
He  was  knocked  down  by  the  shock,  but  received  no  serious 
injury.  | 

Daniel  Hevetly,  a  native  of  Lehigh  county,  Pa.,  came  to  [ 
Greenwood  in  i8o6,  and  remained  there  until  i8io,  when  he  [ 
and  his  sons  moved  into  Overton,  being  the  first  settlers  | 
there.  f 

y^-'^^James  Lewis  came  to  Monroe  prior  to  1806,  and  settled 
the  Shultz  place.  When  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  he  lived 
with  his  parents  upon  a  farm  within  seven  miles  of  Sunbury 
Pa  At  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  his  father 
moved  the  family  to  Sunbury  for  safety.  He  and  his  sons 
frequently  took  their  chances  by  going  to  the  farm  and  work- 
ing. One  night  while  there  they  were  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Indians,  and  the  father,  standing  near  the  port-hole,  was 
shot.  James  and  his  brother  fled  from  the  house  by  climb- 
ing out  of  a  window.  The  former  took  to  the  woods  and 
was  captured,  while  the  latter,  taking  the  main  road,  reached 
Sunbury  in  .safety.  The  Indians  on  their  raid  took  .several 
prisoners,  which  they  disposed  of  according  to  their  customs 
of  warfare,  save  young  Lewis  and  a  young  man  named  \Vm. 
Thomas,  who  were  spared,  young  Lewis  because  he  was 
old  enough  to  travel  with  the  captors,  and  yet  so  young  as 
not  to  endanger  or  injure  them.     Thomas  was  reserved  to 
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\)c  cjiven  to  an  old  squaw  to  replace  a  son  of  hers  that  had 
been  slain  in  battle.  The  prisoners  were  kindly  cared  for 
on  their  march  in  captivity,  but  when  young  Thomas  was 
adopted  by  his  new  mother,  she  went  through  a  most  «:ere- 
nionious  routine.  He  had  been  in  high  spirits  during  the 
mo^t  of  his  captivity,  but  when  his  new  mother  stripped  him 
and  then  greased  him  all  over,  following  that  application 
with  Indian  paint  and  feathers,  wampum  and  blankets,  the 
Indian  dance  and  song,  and  the  full  ceremony  of  making  an 
Indian  of  him,  the  young  man  broke  down  and  wept  like  a 
child.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  be  an  Indian  and  wear  all 
this  attire.  The  captives  were  taken  to  Canada,  where  after 
three  years  they  were  released,  Thomas  becoming  a  white 

1  man  again  and  Lewis  returning  to  his  native  place.  He  had 
changed  so  much  that  Mrs.  Lewis  could  hardly  believe  him 
to  be  her  son.  "  An  incident  occurred  while  he  was  in  cap- 
tivity that  cost  him  some  toil  and  painstaking  in  after  years, 
uithout  his  realizing  the  object  of  his  labor.  The  whole 
pirty  of  Indians  that  were  out  on  a  marauding  excursion, 
numbered  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  warriors,  and  was  occa- 
'^ionally  divided  into  squads  for  the  greater  facilitating  of 

I  [)Iunder,  and  all  the  objects  of  their  raid.     One  party  of  thir- 

Itcen  Indians,  on  their  march  north,  evidently  came  up  the 
Loyal  Sock,  and  then  crossed  the  "  divide  "  over  to  the  head 
I  waters  of  the  Schradcr  branch,  and  then  traveled  down  that 
I  stream ;  while  the  other  party  of  about  twenty  ascended  the 
I  Lycoming  creek,  and  then  down  the  Towanda  to  its  mouth, 
I  where  they  crossed  the  river.  Each  party  was  provided 
I  with  a  large  bell  of  wrought  iron,  which  could  be  used  in 


keeping  the  party  together,  or  in  assembling  them,  if  scat 
tered  by  a  hunt  or  accident.  They  evidently  had  arranged 
to  meet  somewhere  not  far  north  and  east  of  Towanda.  The 
party  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  kept,  waited  at  the  place 
appointed  (perhaps  it  was  on  the  Abner  Hinman  farm,  a,-  ^ 
that  was  the  usual  camping-ground  for  the  Red  men)  fo 
some  days,  with  considerable  an.Kiety,  without  any  tiding-  '■ 
of  the  missing  division — not  even  the  "  tunk  "  of  the  notify 
ing  bell.  When  many  days  had  elapsed  a  solitary  Indian  C 
came  into  camp,  diseased  and  nearly  dead  of  small  pox,  o' 
which  all  the  party  save  himself  had  died,  at  their  last  halt 
ing-place.  He  told  his  red  brothers  in  the  presence  of  Mr 
Lewis,  where  the  camp  of  death  was  made,  where  the  thir 
teen  rifles  and  all  the  plunder,  the  gold  and  silver  and  th 
**  big  bell  "  were  hid  ;  where  the  two  trees  came  together 
on  what  stream,  and  all  about  it,  and  then  died  within  tv>\ 
hours  after  his  arrival  in  camp 

Some  person  or  family  which  they  had  visited,  paid  then 
severely  for  their  pains  by  giving  them  all  the  small  po.\ 
Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  close  scrutiny  of  all  that  was  passing; 
marked  well  the  place  of  deposit  described  by  the  dyin, 
man,  and  treasured  it  up  in  his  mind  for  after  years.  Nov* 
we  have  a  clue  to  the  inducements  that  moved  Mr.  Lewi: 
to  settle  on  the  Schrader  branch  of  the  Towanda  creek 
From  the  description  which  he  received  by  the  sick  Indian 
he  was  firm  in  the  opinion  the  treasures  and  spoils  were  hit- 
on  that  branch,  not  far  from  the  present  Greenwood.  Whcfi 
age  and  infirniity  were  upon  him,  Mr.  Lewis  habitually  spen: 
about  two  days  out  of  a  week  up  the   branch  searching  fof 
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the  articles  there  concealed  bv  the  Indians.  But  he  died 
without  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  In  about  1840 
when  Gen.  Henry  Naglee.  who  was  employed  by  the  Bar- 
clay company  in  making  a  survey  of  the  hne  of  their  pro- 
jected railroad,  was  encamped  near  Lovioka,  his  cook  in 
taking  a  stroll  found  the  long-lost  "  big  bell. '  But  the  party 
knowing  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  bell,  of  course  did  not 
search  for  the  plunder.  The  exact  spot  of  the  finding  of  the 
bell  has  not  since  been  identified,  and  consequently  the  lost 
treasures  have  not  been  retrieved.* 

Mr.  Lewis  came  to  the  county  at  an  early  day,  at  first  set- 
tling in  Wysox,  where  he  owned  land  on  the  Little  VVysox, 
and  built  what  were  afterwards  known  as  Hinman's  mills. 
For  a  time  he  was  in  partnership  with  John  Hinman,  but 
sold  his  interest  to  him  in  1793,  and  moved  to  Towanda. 
After  a  few  years'  residence  here  he  moved  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Towanda  creek  and  built  a  double  saw-mill,  where  the 
grist-mill  now  is  at  Hale's,  whence  lie  moved  into  Monroe. 
After  some  years  \x\iOX\  the  Shultz  place,  Mr.  Lewis  moved 
to  Greenwood  where  he  died  prior  to  1830,  aged  about  80 
years.  He  was  a  citizen  much  esteemed  He  had  a  family 
of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Timothy  //.  and  Benjamin 
only  were  residents  of  the  county.  Timothy  lived  at  Green- 
wood the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  kept  a  hotel,  which 
was  carried  away  by  the  great  flood  of  1850.  He  died  in 
1 87 1,  at  the  age  of  73  years,  and  is  buried  at  P'ranklin.  His 
children  are— 

•The  RtotTor  "the  Iwll"  to  oomriM  ftom  Elder  Alden'n  r»(HT».  be  hating  kno*ii  Mr. 
I>-w«»  well. 


Janui  W.,  merchant  at  Greenwood; 

William  S.,  a  prominent  physician  at  Canton  ; 

Benjamin  L.,  butcher  at  Foot-of- Plane ; 

Mary  D.,  a  resident  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Amos  Vincent  Mathews  was  a  settler  in  Monroe  on  or  be- 
fore 1808.  He  came  up  from  Northumberland  county,  and 
for  a  short  time,  it  is  said,  lived  in  Overton  on  the  Paine 
place,  on  the  line  of  the  '*  old  Muncy  road,"  as  it  was  some- 
times called.  He  made  some  improvements,  then  moved 
into  Monroe,  locating  on  Millstone  Run,  where  Ha^'es' mill 
now  is.  Here  he  built  a  log  house  and  furnished  accommo- 
dations for  raftsmen.  He  also  had  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
supplied  the  people's  wants  in  the  line  of  traps  and  bells,  and 
in  shaqjening  their  tools.  He  is  remembered  as  a  real 
genius,  excelling  as  a  bell-maker,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  being  of  much  service  to  the  early  settlers. 

In  1812  he  erected  a  large  cottage-roofed  building  which 
he  op)ened  as  a  hotel  the  same  year,  the  sign  being  orna- 
mented with  masonic  emblems.  James  Northrup  was  the 
architect,  although  the  building,  which  was  started  on  a 
grand  plan,  was  never  completed.  Mr.  Mathews  brought  in 
S(>me  fruit  trees  from  Muncy  and  set  them  out  (the  first  in 
the  valley),  some  of  which  are  yet  standing  and  bearing  fruit. 
His  house  was  a  favorite  stopping-place  with  raftsmen  and 
proved  quite  a  lucrative  business  (or  him.  In  1 8 16  he  sold 
his  property  to  John  Northrup  and  moved  to  West  Virginia. 

Reed  Brockaicay  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  township  for  a 
short  time,  as  early  as  1800.  He  was  a  man  of  ability.  The 
Luzenie  Federalist  of  July,  180 1,  says  :  "  The  Fourth  of  July 
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was  celebrated  at  VVysox  by  a  numerous  and  respectable 
company.  VVm.  Means  provided  an  entertainment,  the  style 
md  elegance  of  which  reflected  great  credit  on  his  taste  and 
industry.  An  oration  was  delivered  by  Reed  Brockaway. 
After  dinner  a  number  of  appropriate  toasts  were  drank." 

Abfict  C.  Rockiuell,  a  native  of  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  born 
Mny  4.  1783,  migrated  to  Monroe  not    far  from    the  year 
iSoo.     He  had  left  his  native   State  in   company  with  two 
lirothers  and  a  sister.     The    brothers  located    in  Crawford 
jrounty,  and  he  and  his  sister,  "  Sally,"  afterwards   the  wife 
'  i  f)f  Jacob  Bowman,  2d,  came  in  to  Bradford   county  and  set- 
tled in  the  township.     Mr.  Rockwell   came  from   the  same 
;  locality  as   the  Fowlers,  who,  undoubtedly,  were  the  means 
\  5  of  inducing  him    hither.      He  took    up  his   abode  m  a  log 
\  \  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  Monroeton   bridge,  on  the  very 
\  \  same  ground  as  now  occupied  by  the   Rockwell  mansion. 
1;  For  a  few  years  he  gave  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
I     liis  land.     Upon  the  organization  of  the  county  in    i8l2,  he 
I  :;  took  an  active  part   in  public  matters,  and   was  made  the 
I  first  Sheriff  of  Bradfotd  county.      He  built  a  log  addition  to 
;  Ills  house,  which  during  his  term  of  ofTice  was   used  as  "  a 
I  coop "  for  criminals,  and  is   frequently  adverted   to  as  the 
"old  log  jail."     After  three  years  Mr.  Rockwell  again  re- 
■  turned  to  farming,  and   gave  attention   to  public  improve- 
ments.    He  built  the  original  bridge  spanning  the  South 
Hranch  at  Monroeton.  at  the  time  of  the  making  o{  tJu  tutn- 
I  pike.     He  erected  a  framed  house  and  opened  it  as  a  hotel, 
J  and  the  building  being  the  largest  and  best  in  the  town  w^as 
1  dedicated  the  "  Beauty  of  Monroe."     Just  when  the  sign 


was  raised  is  not  known,  but  probably  in  about   1824.     On 
one  side  of  it  was  painted  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Genera! 
Lafayette,  the  other  being  ornamented  with  masonic  em- 
blems.    In  connection    with  his  hotel  business,  Mr.  Rock 
Well  had  a  distillery,  and  conducted  both   for  some  years  { 
The  front  part  of  the  "  Rockwell  hotel  "  is  yet  standing  and 
forms  the  main  body  of  widow    Rockwell's  residence.     Mr 
Rockwell  was  a  public  spirited  man,  and  donated  the  ground 
at  Monroeton  for  school   and  church  purposes.      He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability,  sterling  integrity,  generous  and 
popular,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  honored,  and  entrusted  with  public  office.     After  havin 
located  in  Monroe,  before  becoming  Sheriff",  he  was  unite 
in  wedlock  with    Miss   Hctsy.  daughter   of  Gordon   Fowler 
Their  children  were — 

Maria,  who  married  Joseph  Montanye,  of  Towanda; 

Zeta,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Monroe  ; 

yawis  Laicnnci,  born  Feb.  15.  1814  ;  was  associated  with 
\Vm.  H.  H.  Brown  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Monroeton 
for  about  twenty  years.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  firm.  |; 
he  purchased  Park's  mills,  now  Rockwell  Bridge  mill 
which  he  operated  until  the  time  of  his  death — Nov.  21,  1875 
He  also  occupied  the  ancestral  estate,  which  is  now  held  by 
his  widow  and  sons  ; 

Williavt  A.,  who  was  a  resident  and  merchant  of  Towanda 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Rolland  R.,  who  is  at  present  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Abner  Rockwell's  death  occurred  July  29,  1836.  and  his 
renjains  are  sepulchred  at  Cole's,  with  his  compeers  of  earl) 
days. 
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The  Hiiifnan  Family. — -This  family  can  trace  its  history 
back  fully  two  centuries,  and  amon<j  the  descendants  in 
Monroe  may  be  found  z  fnc-siini/c  of  the  armorial  ensign  of 
one  of  the  Hinman  ancestors  who  was  a  body-guard  to  Crom- 
well. From  this  time  the  descendants  were  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  the  globe. 

John  Hinman,  the  first  of  the  n;ime  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  county,  was  born  at  Stratford,  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn..  Feb.  5,  1748.  After  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  mi- 
grated with  his  family  from  \Voodbur>',  to  Wysox,  Bradford 
county,  and  was  among  the  first  of  the  pioneers  there. 
Somewhere  between  1790  and  1800  he  and  James  Lewis 
built  the  first  grist-mill,  it  is  said,  this  side  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Mr.  Hinman  remained  a  resident  of  Wysox  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  about  1834  when  at  the- age  of  four  score  and 
six  years,  he  made  a  trip  on  horseback  to  his  daughter's  in 
the  Genesee  country,  and  died,  suddenly,  soon  after  reach- 
ing her.     His  son,  Abner  C,  afterwards  occupied  his  estate. 

Hannah  Malloty,  the  wife  of  John  Hinman,  was  born  May 
15,  1 75 1,  and  died  March  16,  1806. 

Their  children  were — 

Lorena  (Mrs.  Curtiss),  Sally  (Mrs.  Hart),  Eunice  (Mrs. 
Talmage,  subsequently  Mrs  King),  Martha  (Mrs.  Luman 
Stanley),  Jemima  (Mrs.  Mosier),  John  B.,  Charlotte  (Mrs. 
Sheffield  Wilcox),  Abner  C,  Harriet  (Mrs.  Amos  York), 
James  H.,  Walker  M. 

John  Burrows  Hinman,  bom  Nov,  7,  1780,  while  yet  in 
his  teens,  made  a  trip  West  with  his  father.  They  had  only 
a  single  horse,  and  each  took  his  turn   in  riding.     Having 
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picked  out  a  location  they  returned  for  the  family.  In  the  course 
of  time  Mr.  Hinman  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Desire, 
daughter  of  Shefifield  Wilcox,  whom  he  married  July  4,  1804. 
Upon  the  settlement  of  Albany  Mr.  Hinman  took  up  lands 
adjoining  his  brother-in-law,  and  moved  into  that  township 
with  the  first  settlers.  Here  he  lived  for  a  few  years  only, 
then  moved  into  Monroe,  and  was  res  ding  at  Fovvlertown 
in  1809,  when  Eunice  (Widow  Young)  was  born.  He  was 
then  a  resident  of  Wysox  for  a  short  time  prior  to  1 81 5,  in 
which  year  he  purchased  the  Noadiah  Cranmer  property  and 
became  a  permanent  citizen  of  the  township  At  first  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  little  log  house  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Cranmer,  then  built  a  framed  house,  yet 
standing  back  of  the  foundry  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Owen. 
And  though  his  home  was  in  the  heart  of  what  is  now  Mon- 
roeton,  Mrs.  Young  says  :  "  I  can  remember  seeing  bears, 
wolves  and  deer  in  numbers,  crossing  the  field  in  front  of 
our  house.  Everything  around  was  wild  and  dreary  enough." 
Mr.  Hinman  gave  his  life  to  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  his  farm.  He  was  a  model  husbandman,  and  kept 
everything  about  his  barns  and  place  neat  and  systematic. 
He  was  a  diligent,  intelligent,  public-spirited  citizen  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
.  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  subscribe, 
and  a  most  zealous  worker  in  securing  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  at  Monroeton.  He  held  many  local  oflRces 
of  public  trust  and  was  always  found  careful,  fair,  and  of  un- 
questioned integrity.     He  was  known  as  "Deacon"   Hin- 
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man.     His    useful  life   was  closed    March    i6,  1865.     Mrs. 
Flinman,  born  Dec.  I,  1787,  died  April  7,  1844. 
Unto  John  B.  and  Desire  Hinman  were  born — 
Minerva  M.,  born  July  2\,  1805,  married  Eldrad  C.  Camp, 
moved  West  and  died  ; 
Ahtier  Curtis,  born  April  11,  1807,  resides  in  Indiana; 
Eunice  E.,  born  April  24,  1809,  married  Edward  F.  Young 
and  resides  in  Monroeton  ; 

Sheffield  Stanley,  born  June  18,  181 1,  married  Weltha 
Langdon,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
business  men  oflMonroe.  In  his  business  years  he  was  ever 
industrious  and  frugal,  and  thereby  acquired  a  handsome 
little  fortune.  "  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  churches 
and  every  public  enterprise  that  helped  to  build  up  the  place. 
He  was  benevolent  and  ever  ready  to  assist  the  poor  and 
needy."     His  death  occurred  May  22,  1 881. 

Celestia  R.    born  Sept.  26,   181 3,  married  John   Hanson 

and  resides  in  Monroeton. 

jfohn  Burrozvs  Mallory,  born  Feb.  21.  18 16.  married  Fran- 

I  CCS  M.  Dudley ;  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  promi- 

\  ncnt  men  of  Monroeton.     In  business  he  was  careful  and 

\  successful.     As  a  citizen    he  was   public-spirited,  a  liberal 

I  contributor  to   the   Presbyterian  church,  and  did  much  for 

\  the  upbuilding  of  the  community.     In  1855  he  was  elected 

j  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  held  the  office  to  the  day  of  his 

I  death  (July  22,  1885),  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months. 

I  "  In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  kept  in  mind  the 

great  object  of  his  office — peace."     He  was  a  member  of  the 

Masonic  order  for  nearly  forty  years.     His  biographer  said 
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of  him  at  the  time  of  his   death :  "  Surely  we   can  say, '  a 
good  man  has  fallen.* " 

Harriet  y.^  born  June  29.  1818,  married  Dr.  Emerson 
Shattuck,  and  resides  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. ; 

Lorena  C,  born  March  13,  1823,  married  Joseph  B.Smith, 
of  Monroe;  died  July  9,  1883; 

Catharitie  M.,  born  Oct.  16,  1825,  married  James  H.  Phin 
ney,  of  Towanda ; 

Mary  D.,  born  Fept  14,  1828,  married  Dr.  D.  N.Newton, 
of  Towanda. 

Rev.  Elisha  Cole,  born  Aug.  15,  1769,  came  to  Monroe  in 
about  1810-11.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Cole,  who  came 
faom  the  East  to  Macedonia  in  about  1775.  His  possession 
in  Macedonia  covered  all  the  plain  from  the  mountain  to  the 
river.  On  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Cole  loaded 
his  goods  in  canoes  and  passed  down  the  river  to  Forty 
Fort  for  safety.  He  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
but  did  not  go  out  of  the  fort.  A  son,  Samuel,  and  son-in- 
law  participated  in  the  battle  and  were  slain.  After  the 
"  massacre  "  the  family  returned  to  Connecticut  and  remain- 
ed until  after  the  war,  then  came  back  and  occupied  their 
former  possessions.  Elisha,  who  was  a  tanner  and  currier 
by  trade  and  also  shoemaker,  settled  the  place  now  owned 
by  Col.  E.  J.  Ayers.  After  returning  to  the  Susquehanna 
he  was  converted,  and  identified  himself  with  the  M.  E 
church.  On  May  4,  1794,  he  was  licensed  to  e.xhort  by 
X'alcntine  Cook;  and  May  5,  1798,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  Thomas  Ware,  the  presiding  elder.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  by  Bishop  Whatcoat,  Sept.  19,  1802  ;  ordained  elder 


b)- Bishop  Hcdding,  Aug.  21,  1824.  June  27,  1798,  Mr. 
Cole  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Amy,  daughter  of 
Henry  Salisbury,  of  Monroe.  Prior  to  this  time  he  had 
been  a  "  circuit  rider,"  but  was  a  local  preacher  thereafter. 
On  Sundays  he  would  go  many  mil.s  to  talk  to  the  people 
and  form  classes,  when  the  settlements  were  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  hence  throughout  the  county  is  known  as  the 
pioneer  preacher,  And  Methodism  owes  more  to  him  for  its 
establishment  and  growth  in  Bradford  county,  than  to  any 
other  man. 

After  coming  to  the  Salisbury'  place  in  Monroe,  Mr.  Cole's 
house  was  the  preaching  place  for  years,  as  also  the  place 
for  the  quarterly  meetings  with  all  of  their  concomitants. 
Here  was  the  nucleus  of  Methodism  in  all  of  this  part  of  the 
countr>'.  Father  Cole's  large  log  house  and  capacious  log 
barn,  with  a  large  farm,  and  large  fields  of  corn,  associated 
with  his  large  heart,  soon  was  found  to  be  a  comfortable 
place  for  the  early  itinerant  and  a  Methodist  home.  In  the 
days  of  those  grand  old  quarterly  meetings,  the  people  would 
come  from  twenty  miles  around,  and  fully  two  hundred 
voices  would  sing  to  the  tune  of  "  Coronation  " — 

"All  hail  thp  iKiwor  of  J<wi8'  namp  ! 
Let  ftnppi*  proetrmtp  fall." 

Father  Cole  was  a  man  of  close  analytical  powers  of  mind, 
and  needed  only  the  educational  advantages  of  the  present 
day  to  have  qualified  him  for  the  most  important  positions 
of  the  church.  "  For  a  number  of  years  Father  Cole  was 
the  chief  preacher  on  all  the  Tioga  charge  and  in  regions 
beyond.     At  one  place,  it  is  said  that  he  preached  a  charac- 
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teristic  discourse  from  '  the  cloud  coming  up  from  the  sea 
the  bigness  of  a  man's  hand.'  In  treating  his  subject  he 
said,  '  he  should,  first,  philosophize  it;  second,  analogize  it; 
and  third,  theologize  it.'  It  was  a  singular  sermon,  but  quite 
ingenious  and  not  without  practical  effect,"  Mr.  Cole  was 
called  from  far  and  near  to  preach  funeral  sermons — when 
these  sad  events  transpired  in  the  new  settlements.  As  the 
country  developed,  the  ministry  grew,  thus  relieving  him  so 
that  he  could  give  more  attention  to  his  farm,  upon  which 
he  spent  his  closing  days.  His  life  was  a  long  and  useful 
one.  May  his  deeds  and  virtues  live  on,  down  the  ages ! 
The  light  of  his  earthly  existence  went  out  forever,  April  6, 
1852. 

"Amy  Salisbury"  was  born  March  27,  1777;  died  April 
26.  185 1. 

Unto  Elisha  and  Amy  Cole  were  born — 

Do/lie,  April  22,  1799;  married  Frederick  Fisher;  died 
May  16.  1865  ; 

Cathatine,  May  19,  1801  ;  married  Isaac  P.  Lawrence; 
died  Oct.  5,  1848; 

Abigail,  Aug.  29,  1 803;  married  MidclifT  Wilson ;  died 
Mar.  12,  1876 ; 

Isabella,  June  29,  1805  ;  married  John  Wilson,  a  preacher 
of  ability,  who  for  a  time  resided  in  Monroe  upon  the  Cole 
homestead;  died  July  7,  1849; 

Amy,  Oct.  2,  1807;  married  Minor  Knapp;  resides  in 
Illinois.  * 

Salisbury,  Jan.  19,  1810;  occupied  a  part  of  the  home- 
stead; died  Feb.  19,  1880; 
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I        Snmr/c/,  June  15,  1817;  occupies  a  part  of  the  homestead. 
Mr.  Cole  had  his  little  tannery  neat  the  watering-trough, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  road. 

Jafcd  WocdtJtff,hoxx\  at  Harrington,  Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1789. 
made  a  trip  to  the  West  a-foot  and  alone  in  18 1 2  or  '13. 
With  no  particular  point  in  view  he  drifted  into  Monroe, 
and  after  having  lived  there  for  a  short  time,  a  brother,  Urial. 
came  in  and  they  purchased  the  improvements  which  had 
hccn  made  by  John  Northrup.  About  fifty  rods  north-east 
of  J.  F.  Woodruff's  present  residence,  they  erected  a  double 
log  house,  and  Urial,  who  was  a  married  man,  occupied  one 
part,  and  Jared  the  other  keeping,  for  a  time,  as  is  common- 
I  ly  expressed,  "  bachelor's  hall."  He  had  a  cow,  and  made 
I  his  own  butter  by  stirring  it  with  a  spoon  in  a  crock.  He- 
I  coming  tired  of  single-blessedness,  Miss  Sophronia  Alden 
I  accepted  his  hand,  and  they  were  joined  in  the  bonds  of 
I  wedlock  March  2,  18 14.  The  young  couple,  full  of  hope 
I  and  ambition,  began  life  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
I  stances,  and  though  their  portion  of  this  world's  goods  was 
I  very  limited  and  their  privations  many,  by  toil  and  courage 
%  they  overcame  al'.,  and  proved  themselves  "  victors  "  in  the 
3|  battle  of  life.  The  first  year  after  their  marriage  they  packed 
I  the  butter  which  they  made  from  their  cow  in  a  barrel  (not 
I  because  the  yield  was  so  great,  but  because  they  had  to  prac- 
i  tice  the  utmost  economy,  and  had  no  smaller  vessel),  took 
I  it  to  Ithaca  and  exchanged  it  for  a  cake  of  white  sugar,  a 
I  pound  of  tea,  and  some  other  groceries.  The  sugar  and  tea 
|i  ivere  all  they  had  for  a  whole  year.  One  year  Mr.  VVood- 
1]    ruff  had  but  few  products  to  turn  ofi^  his  best  crop  being 
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pumpkins.  Drying  a  lot  of  these,  he  took  them  to  Syracuse 
and  exchanged  them  for  salt.  "  Pumpkin  molasses,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  used  to  save  the  butter ;  and  thorn-apples 
were  gathered  and  dried  for  sauce.  Fruit  was  a  luxury,  and 
when  in  its  season,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodruff  would  spend  an 
evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rutty  on  Sugar  creek,  eat  apples, 
and  enjoy  themselves  in  the  good  old  way  of  the  days  ^i 
long  ago.  Their  trips  were  usually  made  on  horseback,  she 
occupying  the  rear  seat  on  the  horse  with  him.  It  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  the  invention  of  matches,  and  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  them  **  to  go  to  the  neighbors  to  bor- 
row fire."  Through  their  frugality,  after  a  few  years  Mr. 
Woodruff  was  able  to  buy  out  the  interest  of  his  brother, 
who  then  moved  to  Spencer,  N.  Y.  After  years  of  diligence 
and  toil,  the  forests  had  been  cleared  away,  and  fruitful  and 
luxuriant  fields  isucceeded.  But  the  change  had  cost  a 
life-time,  and  justly  the  closing  days  of  a  model  man  were 
spent  in  peace  and  plenty.  Of  this  worthy  character  his  bi- 
ographer says  :  *' For  thirty-eight  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was  an  elder  in  that  com- 
munion at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  life  was  an  exempli- 
fication in  religion,  an  ornament  to  society  and  benefit  to 
the  community.  His  strict  integrity,  indomitable  industry, 
united  with  benevolence,  rendered  him  almost  invaluable  in 
the  church  and  community.  Surely,  we  can  say,  '  a  good 
man  has  met  his  fate.'  "  His  demiie  occurred  at  the  home- 
stead, June  9,  1875. 

"  Sophronia  Alden  "  Woodruff  was  born   at  Tyringham, 
Mass.,  May  9.  1793   and  migrated  to  Monroe  with  her  fath- 
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cr's  family  in    i8oo.     "  For  sixty  years  she  was  a  communi- 
cant and  supporter  of  the  Presbyterian  churcl).  and  with  her 
husband  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  church  and  its  institu- 
tions generally."     She  was  a  fiithful  and  devoted  companion, 
a  kind  mother,  and  bore  her  part  most  nobly  in  the  strug- 
gles incident  to  pioneer  life.     She  died  April  8,  1876. 
The  children  of  Jared  and  Sophronia  Woodruff  were — 
Cotydon,  born  Dec.  26,  1814;  was  drowned  June  5.  1837 
Philinda,  hoxn  Nov  6,  1817;  married   Dr.  K    H.  Mason 
PhidclM,  born   Feb.   2}^,   1820;  married  Jonas    P.  Smith 
died  March  23.  1856; 
Jared  F.,  born  Jan.  12,  1823;  occupies  the  homestead; 
Hcrnice,  horn  March    29,  1832;  married  George  D.Jack- 
son, of  Dushore,  Sullivan  county.  Pa. ; 

Oscar  H.,hovn  Feb.  13.  1836;  studied  dentistry  and  lo- 
cated at  Towanda.  He  was  a  young  man  of  much  promise, 
possessed  of  endearing  qual  ties  and  a  noble  Christian  na- 
ture, but  was  called  to  the  "  Evergreen  Shore  "  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood  and  usefulness,  Oct.  29,  1865. 

The  Inines  {originally  spelled  Itivin). — John  Irvine,  born 
in. Scotland,  emigrated  to  this  country  with  his  parents,  and 
settled  near  Milton,  Northumberland  county.  Pa  ,  where  he 
owned  a  farm.  During  the  Revolutionary  war.  anticipating 
the  move  of  the  British  and  Indians,  Mr,  Irvine  loaded  his 
goods  in  canoes  and  passed  down  the  river  with  his  family 
to  what  is  now  Cumberland  county,  for  safety.  While  here 
he  died,  the  family  moving  back  to  their  old  home  after  the 
troubles  were  over — whence  we  shall  follow  their  migration 
into  Bradford  county. 


Andtnu.  son  of  John  Irvine,  came  to  Towanda  (then 
Meansville)  \n  the  spring  of  1813.  built  a  tannery  and  was 
known  as  "  Irvine  the  tanner."  In  1828  he  built  the  first 
brick  house  in  Towanda,  was  treasurer  of  Bradford  county 
from  1824-26  and  .igain  from  1830-31.  He  became  a  promi- 
nent man  in  the  county,  but  moved  to  Warren  county,  Pa., 
in  1834. 

Gt'otge,  a  half-brother  of  Andrew,  born  in  Northumber- 
land county,  Pa..  March,  1775,  had  moved  his  brother  to 
Bradford  and  being  pleased  with  the  country,  and  with  the 
other  heirs,  having  been  lawed  out  of  his  property,  concluded 
to  move  hither  also.  He  had  married  (Feb.  19,  1801)  Miss 
Margaret  Reed,  daughter  of  Wm.  Reed,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  who  for  seven  long  years  of  suffering 
and  doubt,  followed  Washington's  heroic  army,  at  last  to 
victory.  In  December,  18 13,  Mr.  Irvine,  having  loaded  a 
lumber  wagon  with  goods  and  his  family,  started  with  a  four- 
horse  team  for  Bradford,  coming  by  the  way  of  Williams- 
port  and  Muncy  (then  Pennsborough).  up  the  Lycoming 
creek,  which  he  crossed  thirty-six  times.  The  first  night 
after  arriving  in  the  county,  was  spent  at  Spalding's  tavern, 
at  Canton  ;  then  coming  on  down  the  Towanda  creek,  he 
reached  Monroe,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  W.  W. 
Decker  place,  in  a  log  house  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
Fowlers.  He  arrived  with  his  family  at  their  new  home  on 
the  17th  of  the  month,  after  dark.  He  contracted  for  200 
acres  of  land  under  the  Asylum  Company  of  which  Bar- 
tholomew Laporte  was  sub-agent,  and  was  to  pay  for  the 
same  in  yearly  payments.     In  the  spring  of  18 14  he  began 
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mnking  improvements,  his  first  clearing  being  about  8o  rods 
■eolith  of  George  Irvine's  present  residence,  in  fields  of  now 
W  111.  Irvine.  He  built  a  hewed  log  house  about  three  rods 
c.i'^t  of  where  George  Irvine's  residence  now  is,  and  moved 
in  his  family  in  June,  1815.  He  was  the  first  settler  between 
Fowlertown  and  John  Benjamin's  in  Asylum,  a  distance  of 
SIX  miles.  He  was  required  to  cut  his  own  road  (roin  the 
I  .South  Br.  nch  to  his  possession,  but  was  assisted  by  his 
J  brother,  Andrew,  and  son,  John.  James  Reed,  then  a  lad 
of  but  eight  years,  picked  brush  and  otherwise  aided  in  the 
work.  Their  home  in  the  wilderness  was  a  dreary  one  for 
some  time,  as  not  a  neighbor's  house  was  in  sight,  and  the 
woods  being  filled  with  panthers,  bears  and  wolves.  Tlic 
I  list  would  come  at  night  to  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
1  IiDUsc,  and  make  the  woods  ring  with  their  unpleasant  music. 
J  Sliecp  and  hogs  had  to  be  kept  in  strong  pens  at  night  to 
]  Ik  secure  from  these  destructive  beasts.  One  day  James 
j  l\ced  and  his  brother,  "Sam,"  had  been  away  to  mill,  and 
I  (liil  not  reach  home  until  9  o'clock  at  night.  The  sheep  had 
i  not  been  brought  in,  and  they  at  once  started  out  in  search 
i  "f  them.  They  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
!  tliree-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  As  James  was  fol- 
\  lowing  them  along  in  the  path,  all  at  once  they  stopped  sud- 
denly, and  gathered  about  the  young  shepherd  for  protec- 
tion. He  was  well  aware  that  some  animal  was  in  waiting, 
■ind  for  a  moment  was  not  a  little  frightened.  Upon  vicw- 
i  int;  the  premises,  he  saw  directly  in  front  of  him  and  his 
■  llot.k,  a  panther  in  an  attitude  ready  to  spring,  and  was  only 
aw.iiting  an  opportunity.     Keeping  his  eye  close  upon  the 


beast,  he  searched  the  ground  with  his  foot  for  a  club,  and 
having  found  one,  picked  it  up  quickly  and  cast  it  at  his 
formidable  foe.  The  hint  was  sufficient,  and  the  panther 
ran  off  through  the  brush,  passing  "  Sam,"  who  thinking  it 
was  one  of  the  sheep,  took  after  it.  Luckily,  he  did  not  get 
hold  of  the  animal,  not  knowing  his  mistake  until  his  broth- 
er related  his  adventure.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence to  lose  a  hog  or  sheep  by  the  wild  beasts. 

John  and  James  had  been  huckleberry ing,  and  did  not 
reach  home  until  the  fore  part  of  evening  When  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  house  the  dog  chased  up  some  animal, 
and  the  boys,  anxious  to  know  what  it  was,  followed.  The 
animal  treed,  and  James  ran  for  the  gun.  Returning,  John, 
whose  nerves  had  been  undisturbed,  took  the  gun  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  panther  down  ;  but  had  only  wounded 
him.  The  dog  clinched  the  "terror  of  the  woods,"  but  was 
soon  crushed  to  the  ground.  James  grasped  a  club  and 
fought  for  his  faithful  canme,  until  John  could  again  give 
him  the  contents  o!'  his  ritle  and  end  his  existence.  How- 
ever, the  animal  had  so  f.stened  his  claws  and  fangs  into  the 
dog's  body,  that  he  had  to  be  torn  from  him  after  death. 

Mr.  Irvine  with  the  aid  of  his  sons  fought  the  savagery  of 
nature,  and  in  the  course  of  years,  hardshij)  and  toil,  had 
cleared  up  a  large  farm  and  paid  for  it.  Grain  and  game 
were  generally  plentiful,  but  once  in  a  great  while  there 
would  be  a  scarcity  of  the  former.  One  season  crops  were 
a  failure  and  Mr.  Irvine  wa.s  required  to  go  to  Northumbcr 
land  for  a  supply  of  corn  and  wheat.  For  some  years  he 
gave  attention  to  lumbering  and  built  a  mill  on  his  premises 
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on  Marcy  Run.  In  the  "  birj  flood "  the  mill  was  taken 
away,  but  another  was  afterwards  built  upon  the  place. 

George  Irvine  was  an  estimable  citizen,  quiet  and  obliging, 
with  a  big  heart  for  his  poor  neighbors.  He  was  a  liberal 
supporter  of  the  churches  and  schools,  and  labored  gener- 
ally for  the  public  good.  He  was  of  a  pacificating  nature, 
and  was  frequently  called  to  adjust  the  difiTercnccs  of  his 
friends.  As  a  man  he  was  especially  noted  for  his  sterling 
integrity,  and  good  common  sense.  Physically  he  was  pow- 
erful, but  his  quiet  nature  never  led  him  into  difficulties.  His 
demise  occurred  at  the  h(jmestead,  March  23,  1844. 

"Margaret  Reed,"  born  March  26,  1780,  was  a  faithful 
companion  and  a  very  devout  Christian.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  over  "j},  years,  and  one  of 
the  few  that  belonged  to  that  denomination  when  their  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  old  Court  House  in  Towanda.  Upon 
tile  organization  of  tlie  class  at  Monroe,  she  joined  there, 
and  remained  faithful  and  consistent  up  to  her  dying  day — 
Feb.  17.  1872. 

Unto  George  and  Margaret  Irvine  were  born — 

/(£?//«,  Dec  17,  1 80 1  ;  married  Martha  Arnout,  subsequent- 
ly Patience  Merrctt ;  lived  in  Asylum  till  1840,  then  moved 
into  Wyalusing,  where  he  died  Oct.  16,  1881  ; 

James  Rccd,  Nov.  22.  1805  ;  mUrried  Sarah  Bull  May  16, 
1833  I  purcha.sed  the  place  which  he  now  occupies,  and  be- 
gan improvements  and  built  a  log  house  thereon  in  1829. 
He  cleared  up  his  entire  farm,  and  for  forty-nine  years  was 
a  pilot  on  the  Susquehanna  for  his  father,  himself  and  others. 
In  addition  to  his  own  farm,  he  has  helped  to  clear  up  two 
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others,  besides  having  engaged  in  lumbering  for  some  years. 
Mr.  Irvine  is  a  hale  old  gentleman  of  remarkable  physique 
and  memory.  No  man  living  in  the  county  of  his  age,  has 
a  more  accurate  memory  than  he,  and  can  tell  as  much  of 
the  histor)'  of  central  Bradford  from  1 813  forward  as  he  can. 
He  says:  "  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Towanda  in  1814,  where 
there  were  then  but  seven  houses.  These  were  Wm.  Means', 
Andrew  Irvine's.  Adam  Conley's,  Henry  Mercur's.  Jesse 
Woodruff's,  Simon  Spalding's,  and  Kbenczer  Gregory's." 
Mr.  Irvine  has  many  pleasant  recollections,  which  are  scat- 
tered along  through  this  volume.  He  has  been  a  useful  and 
enterprising  citizen,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  his  neighbors. 
Our  wish  is,  may  his  youth  return  to  him,  that  succeeding 
generations  may  listen  to  his  tales  of  when  old  Monroe  was 
young. 

The  children  of  James  Reed  and  Sarah  Irvine  are  : 

Elizahi'th,  who  married  Hiram  Stevens; 

Samuel,  who  occupies  the  homestead  ; 

Sarah  Bull  Irvine  was  born  June  21,  iSio;  died  July 
13.  1S85. 

Welch  hvinc,  brother  of  Andrew  and  George,  born  in 
Cumberland  county.  Pa.,  June  15,  1780,  was  a  boat  builder 
by  occupation,  and  followed  boating  on  the  West  Branch  and 
the  Susquehanna  for  several  years.  Two  brothers  having 
already  settled  in  the  county,  makes  it  obvious  why  he  fol- 
lowed. He  cauxe  into  Monroe  from  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  in  1 8 14.  For  awhile  he  stopped  with  his 
brother  at  Fowlertown,  and  in  the  meantime  began  improve- 
ments upon  the  lands  which   he   had  purchased  at  Liberty 
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I  Corners.  He  erected  a  hewed  log  house,  and  moved  his 
I  family  in  sometime  in  1815,  being  required  to  cut  liis  own 
i  road  from  his  brother  George's  His  home  was  about  twenty 
I  rods  south  of  Mr  G.  C.  Irvine's  present  residence,  on  the 
I  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Here  upon  his  hundred-acre 
farm  he  spent  his  hfe  in  a  most  industrious  manner.  The 
first  few  years  were  the  most  trying,  and  he  was  frequently 
required  to  work  for  Mr.  Fox.  Bownian,  or  Means  to  pro- 
vide the  more  immediate  wants  of  his  family.  With  the  aid 
of  his  sons,  he  cleared  up  his  farm,  enjoyed  his  closing  days 
in  plenty,  and,  after  reaching  the  allotted  age  of  man,  his 
soul  took  flight  and  passed  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  "  Mr. 
Irvine  was  a  man."  He  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  M.  E. 
church,  and  was  one  of  the  best  read  men  of  his  time  on  the 
Scriptures.  His  life  was  pure,  and  his  virtues  and  integrity 
unquestioned. 

July   15,  1810,  Welch  Irvine  and   Miss  Mary  M.  Kestcr 
wore  united  in  wedlock.     Mrs.  Irvine  was  a  most  estimable 
lady,  and  bore  her  part  well  in  the  scramble  for  a  home  in 
[}  the  wilderness.     Early  in  life  she  became  a  communicant  of 
;|   the  Presbyterian  church,  but  joined  the  church  of  her  hus- 
band in    1839,  remaining    faithful  till   the   last.     This  good 
woman    was     born   Feb.  4,    1793,   and    departed  this    life 
Nov.    16,    1849.      Her   husband   survived  her   only  three 
months,  his  demise  occurring  Feb.  12,  1850. 
Their  children  were — 

/o/in  B.,  bom  June   22,  1813;  engaged    in  the    foundry 
business  at  Towanda  for  some  years;  died  Aug.  16,  i860; 


Gt'orge  K.,  horn  Apr.  i8,  1815;  migrated  to  Mississippi 
over  forty  years  ago,  where  he  still  resides  ; 

Guy  C,  born  Aug.  25,  1816;  occupies  the  ancestral  estate , 

Catharine  M.,  born  Nov.  27,  1 8 19;  married  John  White, 
of  Monroe;  died  Aug.  4,  1841  ; 

Javies  IV.,  born  March  6,  1825  ;  located  at  Liberty  Corn- 
ers, and  well-known  to  the  people  for  years,  as  postmaster, 
merchant  and  farmer  ; 

Maria  A.,  horn  April  8,  1828;  married  Harry  Benjamin, 
of  Asylum. 

jFohn  D.  Sanders,  a  native  of  M'aryland,  came  to  Monroe 
in  about  1802-3,  and  settled  the  Ridgeway  place.  He  moved 
into  his  log  cabin  before  it  had  either  door  or  windows 
A  blanket  was  supplemented  for  the  former,  and  at  night 
wolves  would  scratch  against  it,  in  the  hope  of  admittance. 
Mr.  Sanders  had  a  large  tract  of  land,  erected  a  mill  and  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  for  a  few  years,  then  sold  out  to  Bun 
Ridgeway  and  removed  West 

/?rt///V/ G"/7<^tr/ settled  at  Greenwood  in  18 12  or  '13.  He 
was  a  son  of  Samuel  Gilbert,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who 
migrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  about  1790,  and  lived  at  Ply- 
mouth for  a  short  time.  At  about  the  time  the  French  be- 
gan coming  to  the  county,  he  came  also  and  settled  below 
them,  in  Asylum.  In  1809  or  '10,  Daniel  moved  to  the 
George  Bowman  place  and  erected  (18 10)  the  house  and 
barn  )'et  standing  on  the  premises.  From  here  he  removed 
to  Greenwood,  where  he  remained  till  1817,  then  again  took 
up  his  residence  in  Towanda  township  on  the  Patton  place. 
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lie  was  the  father  of  Nelson  Gilbert,  well-known  to  the 
county,  and  one  of  the  present  Jury  Commissioners. 

William  French,  or  "  Bill  French,"  as  he  was  commonly 
known,  came  in  from  the  East  as  early  as  1813,  and  settled 
on  the  hills  above  Monroeton,  near  the  Franklin  line.  He 
was  something  of  a  hunter,  and  in  one  of  his  early  excur- 
sions he  found  three  young  animals  playing  about  in  a  wind- 
fall, and  not  knowing  what  they  were,  picked  up  two  of  the 
kittens,  when  the  mother,  an  animal  the  like  of  which  he 
had  never  seen,  pounced  down  upon  him.  He  stood  his 
ground  well,  but  was  required  to  let  one  of  the  kittens  go. 
Upon  reaching  Absalom  Carr's  he  found  out  that  his  kitten 
was  a  young  panther.  After  awhile  he  took  the  young  ani- 
mal to  the  East  and  traded  it  for  bear-traps  and  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  hunter. 

French  afterwards  had  an  adventure  with  a  panther  which 
did  not  result  as  profitably  to  him  as  the  first  one  did.  Ho 
struck  the  track  of  the  animal  just  before  dark,  and  followed 
it  until  darkness  had  fully  set  in,  when  the  game  took  refuge 
in  a  tree.  It  wis  too  dark  to  aim  with  certainty,  .so  he  took 
the  lock  from  his  gun  to  strike  a  fire  with  the  flint,  and  by 
accident  built  the  fire  over  it ;  the  heat  took  the  temper  out 
of  the  lock,  and  his  design  was  defeated.  He  resolved  to 
wait  till  morning,  and  then  make  a  new  attempt  on  the 
^ame.  But  Moq^heus  soon  engaged  his  attention,  and  he 
fell  asleep,  the  panther  still  over  his  head  in  the  tree.  When 
French  awoke  the  next  morning  the  panther  was  not  to  be 
seen,' having  decamped  during  the  hunter's  sleep. 

The  Frenches  were  wont  to  go  with  their  bags  in  search 


of  rattlesnakes.  They  captured  many,  thinking  that  there 
was  a  fortune  in  the  enterprise,  and  took  them  down  the 
river  and  disposed  of  them,  however,  without  realizing  their 
anticipations. 

Anthony  VanJtrpoot  (originally  Vander  Poel),  a  Hollander 
by  birth,  came  to  Hradford  county  from  Kinderhook,  Co- 
lumbia county,  N.  Y ,  in  about  1790  He  was  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  for  three  years,  and  the  ancestor 
of  the  large  family  of  that  name  now  in  the  county.  His 
first  stopping-place  was  .  \quaga,  where  he  remained  a  year 
or  two,  then  came  to  Dimil  Cttek,  and  thence  moved  into 
the  French  settlement  and  engaged  in  the  employ  of  that 
colony.  We  next  find  him  in  Monroe,  where  he  built  a 
small  log-mill  (referred  to  as  the  *'  tub  mill  ")  on  the  South 
Branch.  "  Fowler's  mill  "  afterwards  occupied  the  same 
site.  After  remaining  here  for  four  or  five  years,  and  being 
despoiled  of  the  title  of  his  land,  he  again  sought  a  new  field 
of  quietness.  For  a  number  of  years  he  lived  at  Liberty 
Corners  on  the  Hollon  place  and  formed  a  considerable  set- 
tlement there  with  his  sons,  and  perhaps  others.  They 
lived  in  huts  and  had  cleared  a  portion  of  the  farm.  It  is 
stated  that  they  had  a  burial  upon  the  place.  Again,  as 
early  as  18 16,  we  find  the  family  living  on  "Ellis  Hill," 
having  as  many  as  six  or  seven  cabins  on  the  place  now 
known  as  the  "  Williams  farm.''  Their  settlement  was 
known  as  "  Pool  Town,"  and  the  hill  as  *'  Pool  Hill."  From 
here  the  family  scattered,  numerous  descentlants  being  found 
in  the  county,  in  settlements  of  their  own  kind.  For  a  few 
years  Mr.  Vanderpool  also  resided  upon   the   "  Goff  place." 


I  and  \Vm.  Northrup  and  \Vm.  Tallady  were  frequent  play- 
]  mates  of  his  younger  boys  He  died  at  Male's  in  1 839,  it 
I  is  claimed  aged  99  years,  and  was  buried  at  Ellis  Hill.  His 
J  wife  was  Elizabeth  Johnson.  She  died  ir.  1837,  and  is  also 
1  buried  at  Ellis  Hill  Their  children  were — William,  An- 
i  thony,  Richard,  Mary.  Peter,  Samuel.  Lovina  ("Vina"), 
Abraham,  Henry  and  Eleanor.  The  last  named,  Mrs.  John 
<  Johnson,  aged  nearly  80  years,  is  the  only  one  of  the  family 
I  living.  William  lived  to  be  a  centenarian,  and  all  the  others 
,i  to  a  good  age. 

T/it  Vaudcr[>pols  and  Johnsctis. — Hollanders  early  settled 
on  the  Hudson  both  above  and  below  Albany,  and  their 
names  are  left  to  this  day  among  the  "  Vans."  "  The  Van- 
da  pool  family  settled  in  the  Mohawk  valley  west  of  Albany, 
and  were  a  prominent  and  somewhat  important  family  in 
tlie  early  history  of  that  section  of  the  country.  Judge  Van- 
dtrpool  was  of  this  family,  ancf  stood  second  only  to  such 
men  as  Storj',  Livingston  and  Kent ;  in  fact,  his  decisions 
wore  held  in  esteem  with  all  the  jurists  and  barristers  of  the 
State.  Anthony  Vanderpool  was  of  this  family.  There  in 
the  valley  districts  the  family  were  both  numerous  and  in- 
fluential, and  among  its  members  owned  and  cultivated  large 
real  estates,  some  of  which  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
line.ll  families  until  this  day."  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  eighth 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  nephew  of  Anthony 
Vanderpool,  his  mother  being  a  sister. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  bore  so  prominent  a  p^rt  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  was  given  the  management  of  the 
landed  estate  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the  Mohawk 
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valley,  upon  condition  that  he  would  undertake  its  improve- 
ment and  settlenient.  Accepting  the  offer  he  estabhshed 
himself  in  the  valley  at  Warrensburg,  24  miles  from  Sche- 
nectady. "  In  addition  to  the  settling  and  improving  of  the 
country,  he  embarked  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  whom  he- 
al ways  treated  with  perfect  honesty  and  justice.  This  course, 
added  to  his  easy  but  dignified  and  affable  manner,  and  thc 
intimaty  which  he  cultivated  with  them,  by  accommodatinjj 
himself  to  their  manners  and  sometimes  even  to  their  dress, 
soon  won  for  him  their  entire  confidence,  so  that  he  acquired 
an  influence  over  them  greater  than  wa*^  ever  possessed  by 
any  other  white  man.  He  became  a  master  of  their  lan- 
guage, speaking  many  of  their  dialects  perfectly,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  peculiar  habits,  beliefs  and 
customs.  He  was  adopted  by  the  MoIiin>.'ks  as  one  of  their  - 
own  tribe,  chosen  sachem,  and  named  WatiagJuyag/u',  *  h 
who  has  charge  of  affairs.'  "  He  was  the  founder  of  Johns-  | 
town,  lived  in  the  style  of  an  old  I'^nglish  baron,  and  e.xer- 
ciscd  the  most  unbounded  hospitality.  About  1740  he 
married  Cathatiue  \Viscnbu)gh,  a  German  girl,  who  died 
young,  leaving  him  a  widower  with  three  children — a  son. 
John,  knighted  in  1765,  and  two  daughters,  who  married, 
respectively,  Col.  Claus  and  Col.  Guy  Johnson.  Sir  William 
never  married  again.  He  had  for  some  years  many  mis- 
tresses, both  Indian  and  white,  by  whom  it  is  said  he  had 
100  children.  Mary,  or  as  she  is  generally  called,  "  Molly" 
Brant,  the  sister  of  Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem, 
whom  he  took  to  his  house,  and  with  whom  he  lived  hap- 
pily  till  death,  is   by  some  termed   his  wife,  but  they  were 
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never  Icpjally  married.  I  Ic  had  ci<;ht  children  by  her.  whom 
I  he  provided  for  by  his  will,  in  which  he  calls  them  his  nnt- 
-  umI  children.  Not  only  were  his  illegitimate  children  called 
i  "  Johnson,"  but  tradition  says,  "  because  of  his  high  stand- 
-i  ing  among  the  Indians,  they  named  many  of  their  />a/>ooscs 
]  after  him."  Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  Johnsons  coming  from 
I  the  Mohawk  valley  arc  either  viongicls  or  full  blooded  Indians. 
^  The  origin  of  the  two  families  named  in  the  caption  has 
now  been  fully  defined,  and  we  come  to  the  reason  of  Air. 
!  V'anderpool's  migration  to  Bradford  county.  As  already 
j  stated,  it  is  .seen  that  the  Vanderpools  were  a  family  of  stand- 
•  ing  and  affluence  ;  and  that  in  adjiccnt  territory  to  thcin 
\  were  large  fragments  of  the  once  powerful  Mohawk  nation. 
\  ''The  Oneida  tribe  was  a  part  of  the  original  Mohawk  na- 
\  tion,  and  this  tribe  had  their  he.id  centre  contiguous  to  Al- 
!  bany  on  their  east,  and  Utica  in  their  western  association." 
/  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Anthony  Vanderpool  became  ac- 
quainted with  Elizabeth  Johnson.  It  is  said  that  he  married 
her  because  she  won  his  heart  by  befriending  him  in  time  of 
Indian  hostilities  ;  and  also,  that  a  nleasant  fice,  though  yel- 
low, captivated  him,  antl  both  becoming  environed  in  love, 
matrimony  was  the  natural  result.  This  move  was  decided- 
ly distasteful  to  the  haughty  and  somewhat  aristocratic 
Dutch  family,  and  hence  Anthony  (called  *'  Antony  ")  hav- 
ing gained  the  displeasure  of  the  family  was  cast  off.  He 
came  to  Bradford  county  while  the  Indians  were  yet  here, 
Mr.  Vanderpool  is  described  as  a  man  well-built,  about  six 
feet  high,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  "  Dutchman,"  and 
some  of  the  Indian,  resulting  from   association.     He  was 
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known  as  "  King  Pool "  and  was  a  man  of  no  particular 
faults.  Mrs.  VanJerpool  is  remembered  as  a  common-sized 
woman  of  dark  yellow  skin,  pleasant  countenance,  slow  of 
speech  and  fond  of  smoking.  She  w.ts  known  as  "Queen 
Pool,"  and  the  old  people  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  she 
belonged  to  the  Oneida  tribe.  The  complexion  of  the  chil- 
dren varied,  some  being  lighter  than  others.  They  had  the 
characteristics  of  both  the  Hollander  and  Indian.  Their 
language,  impure,  was  strongly  of  the  Dutch  accent ;  while 
their  dispositions  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Indian. 

It  is  stated  that  the  father  of  "  King  Pool  "  came  directly 
from  Holland,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Kinderhook. 

Isaac  Wlu'iUr  came  to  the  county  with  Anthony  Vander- 
pool,  and  moved  from  place  to  place  with  him.  He  was  the 
"Wheeler"  living  on  the  South  Branch  when  tne  Fowlers 
came  in.  He  was  a  drummer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
drew  a  pension  afterwards.  His  wife  was  Eleanor  Johnson. 
In  1822  he  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he  died. 

Nicholas  jfohnson,  a  brother  of  "  Eleanor  Wheeler,"  also 
came  from  Kinderhook  to  the  county  between  1797 — 1800. 
Others  of  the  name  followed  ;  also  Ambrose  Vincent,  Henry 
Cotuelius,  and  a  family  by  the  name  of  Heeman.  It  is  said 
that  Mrs.  Heeman  and  Mrs.  Vincent  were  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Vanderpool. 

Bfozun  and  Robctts. — "  The  earliest  settlers  of  Monroe 
found  at  the  confluence  of  the  Towanda  creek  with  the  South 
Branch,  two  hunters,  named  respectively  Brown  and  Rob- 
erts, snugly  ensconced  in  a  strong,  well-built  log  cabin,  or 


house,  on  the  identical  spot  where  the  first  county  jail  after- 
wards found  a  foundation.  Neither  of  the  hunters  had  any 
family.  Each  had  a  faithful  dog  and  a  trusty  rifle,  and  a 
hunter's  habits  and  constitution.  Roberts,  upon  a  time,  went 
away,  whether  to  hunt  or  for  some  other  purpose,  is  not 
known,  but  he  never  returned.  Some  twenty  )'ears  after- 
ward a  human  skeleton  and  the  remains  of  a  rifle  were  found, 
overgrown  with  roots  and  the  accumulations  of  time,  within 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  old  French  cabins,  near  Laddsburg. 
Conjecture  has  it  that  this  was.  perhaps,  the  last  of  the  long 

J  missing  Roberts.  Brown  was  left  with  his  two  famous  bear 
dogs,  •  Carlo  '  and  '  Range.'  and  a  never  failing  heart  and 
rifle,  by  which  to  obtain  a  living  for  himself  and  food  for  the 
dogs.  He  was  a  genial,  kind-hearted  man  ;  he  made  war 
upon  the  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  elk,  and  all  snrialler  g.ime 
as  he  needed,  but  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all  the 
new  comers  to  the  settlement.     When  he  had  an  abundance 

I  of  game  he  was  always  ready  to  divide  it  all  over  the  .settle- 
ment, which  was.  in  fact,  a  common  custom  of  those  primi- 
tive times.  A  fat  deer  fed  every  family  within  reach.  Rob- 
|(    crts  after  a  time  ceased  to  be   talked  about,  and  Brown  and 

I    his  dogs  were  contented  and  prosperous. 

"A  change  was  to  occur  that  interrupted  the  quiet  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  .serene  happiness  of  the  entire  little  communi- 
ty. Brown  was  taken  sick,  was  sick  long,  and  grew  slowly 
worse  for  weeks  and  months,  and  it  was  whispered  by  nearly 
all  that  he  could  not  recover.  The  young  men  supplied  him 
with  the  delicacies  of  the  forest  and  stream,  while  the  chil- 
dren gathered  him  berries  and  fruit ;  and  both  young  and 


old  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  kindly  offices, 
tendered  to  the  friendly  old  hunter.  The  dogs  were  there 
by  his  bedside,  except  when  sent  for  a  short  hunt,  and  they 
seemed  to  tal^e  an  instinctive  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their 
sick  master.  Carlo  wagged  his  hearty  welcome  to  all  that 
approached  the  cabin  or  hetiside  of  the  sick  man,  and  seem- 
ed to  ask  of  them  to  do  all  that  the)'  could  for  his  suffering 
master.  Ran^e  was  more  suspicious,  and  scrutinized  all 
comers  and  j^oers  to  know  if  all  was  right.  The  Wilco.x 
family  hail  settled  (179S)  within  a.  few  rods  of  the  hunter's 
cabin,  and  joung  ShcrfiLld  Wilcc.v  took  his  first  lessons  in 
woo<ici.iri  from  tlu-  old  man  before  disease  fastened  upon 
him. 

"The  hunter  died,  and  Carlo  watched  over  him.  The 
funeral  was  duly  attended,  and  Carlo  followed  the  coffin  to 
the  grave  and  saw  it  let  down  into  its  narrow  hon»e.  The 
grave  was  filled  up.  Carlo  refused  to  leave  the  place,  and  it 
took  time  to  wean  him  from  the  grave  of  his  master. 

"  The  first  funeral  of  Monroe  (that  we  have  an>'  account  of) 
had  no  blood  relatives  of  the  deceased  for  mourners,  but  a 
dog  was  admired  by  the  sturdy  yeomanry  for  his  attach- 
ment Sheffield  Wilcox.  Jr.,  inherited  the  dogs  and  guns, 
by  the  old  hunter's  directions;  and  the  'hunter's  mantle' 
evidently  fell,  when  he  bestowed  the  hunting  estate.  Range 
\\\  after  years  fell  in  a  most  terrific  conflict  with  a  huge  bear, 
but  Bruin  fell  in  the  same  engagement,  for  that  young  hunter 
with  his  rifle  was  there.  Carlo,  the  favorite  of  all,  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  '  the  truest  of  his  kind,'  and  fought  many 
hard  fought  battles  with   the    forest  game,  and  often  had  to 
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be  carried  home  in  human  arms,  being  so  disabled  by  the 
fierce  encounters  as  to  be  unable  to  follow  his  master.  Good 
nursing  and  kind  attention,  usually,  soon  prepared  him  for 
another  hunt.  Mothers,  in  the  evening,  were  wont  to  talk 
their  children  to  sleep,  telling  them  of  the  early  hunter  and 
his  dogs,  Carlo  and  Range. 

"  But  alas  for  poor  Roberts  !  How  did  he  die  ?  Did  a 
poisonous  snake  bite  him  so  that  he  died  in  one  short  hour  ? 
Did  he  break  his  leg  in  that  deep  wood,  so  that  he  could  not 
reach  home  ?  Or  did  bilious  colic  seize  him  soon  after  his 
noonday  lunch,  causing  him  to  sink  down  beneath  the  leafy 
canopy,  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  alone  with  the  Fell  Mon- 
ster ? 

'*  Nude  Nature  was  his  shroud,  the  winds  were  his  re- 
quiem, the  insects  were  his  undertakers,  and  the  tall  hem- 
locks waved  his  spirit  away  to  the  immortal  hunting  grounds. 
His  dog  returned,  but  told  nothing.  The  great  day  will  tell 
it  all.  We  retrieve  more  facts  than  fancies  from  the  obliv- 
iousness of  the  past." 

/  he  Hcivitls  were  lumbermen.  They  came  to  Monroe  be- 
fore 1813,  and  had  a  mill  in  operation  at  Masontown  for 
several  years,  and  did  quite  an  extensive  business.  '  'Squire 
Hewitt"  was  a  wide-awake,  stirring  man,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  several  men  He  owned  at  one  time  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Parks  place.  Dudley,  VVheaton,  and  Gurdon 
Hewitt  were  connected  with  the  business.  The  "  'Squire  " 
failed,  and  the  settlement  of  his  affairs  was  left  to  Gurdon, 
who  transferred  the  estate  to  Ehphalet  Mason,  Afterwards 
the  Hewitts  went  to  Pine  Creek,  and  engaged  in  lumbering 
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there.  Gurdon  became  a  banker  in  Owego,  and  a  man  of 
standing.  A  sister,  Eunice,  married  VVm.  Means  |r ,  and 
was  the  mother  of  J.  F.  Means,  of  Towanda.  A  brother, 
Calvin,  lived  in  Asylum  township. 

From  1 82 1  to  1822  Gurdon  Hewitt  was  Treasurer  of 
Bradford  county. 

Thomas  Cox  was  an  early  settler  and  came  at  about  the 
same  time,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  Northumberlandites.  For 
a  time  he  lived  within  the  limits  of  Monroeton,  then  moved 
to  the  hills  back  of  the  village,  in  Towanda  township,  where 
he  died.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Usual  Carter.  U. 
M.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Northrop  are  children,  and  reside 
in  the  township. 

Charles  Broun  came  to  the  township  and  .settled  the  Philo 
Mingos  place,  before  18 13.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Brown, 
who  settled  in  Wyalusing  in  1783.  He  owned  a  large  farn>, 
and  cleared  up  a  considerable  jart  of  it.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  held  the  c»f{ice  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  (we  think  the 
first  in  Monroe),  and  hence  was  generally  known  as  "  'Squire 
Brown."  He  was  counted  a  shrewd  man  in  his  time.  He 
died  upon  the  place  and  is  buried  there  in  the  family  burial 
ground. 

He  married  Fanny  Gilbert,  and  had  a  family  of  several 
children,  none  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  township. 
William  H.  H.  for  some  years  was  associated  with  J.  L. 
Rockwell  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Monroeton.  Aurice 
married  Joseph  Hornet.  Burton  and  Byron  reside  in  Frank- 
hn. 

Samuel  Needham  was  a  resident  of  Monroe  in  181 3,  and 


I  was  assessed  as  a  mason.  Some  of  the  older  inhabitants  re- 
I  member  attending  school  with  his  son  Benjamin,  who  settled 
I  in  Mauch  Chunk  and  became  a  man  of  some  note. 
I  John  E.  Kent,  a  blacksmith  by  occupation,  was  also  a  rcsi- 
I  dent  of  the  township  in  1813.  After  having  lived  in  Mon 
octon  for  a  time  he  removed  to  the  Kellogg  place,  and  had 
j  his  house  near  the  junction  of  Kent  Run  (so  called  after  him) 
'\  with  the  South  Branch.  Kent  is  said  to  have  been  a  skill- 
1  ful  workman,  naturally  bright,  with  the  ability  to  magnify  in 
p  telling  stories  He  claimed  to  hav:  found  a  vein  of  coal  on 
tlie  Kellogg  mountain,  anil  it  is  said  btought  in  loads  of  it 
r'  upon  his  back  m  a  basket,  and  used  it  in  his  shop.  VV'lien 
making  his  visits  to  this  spot,  he  would  never  allow  any  one 
y  to  accompany  him.  '  Kent's  coal  mine"  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  speculation  for  jears.  His  wife  was  Sally  Cran- 
iiKT,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Orsemus  became  a 
I  Mormon  preacher,  and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  light- 
•  ning.  Omer  went  West  and  became  a  judge.  Kent  desert- 
\  c(I  his  family  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
I  Edsall  Car r  WAS  an  inhabitmt  ot  Monroe  in  18 13.  He 
lived  near  where  riawes'  factory  now  is,  at  first,  then  moved 
on  the  hills  back  of  iMonroeton.  He  generally  accompanied 
the  hunting  parties,  and  was  made  the  butt  of  good-natured 
fun.  A  daughter  of  his  married  Francis  *French,  brother  o 
t    "  liill."     Carr  went  West  in  1 82 1. 

^,        Absalom  Carr  came  about  the  same  time  as  did  Eldsall 
\\    Carr,  and  was  no  doubt  a  brother.     He  was  something  of  a 
Pw    hunter. 
^       yob  Irish  was  an  early  inhabitant  of  Monroe.     He  was 
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the  father  of  "Jed  Irish,"  who  became  a  man  of  considera- 
ble note  in  Carbon  county.  Pa 

Amasa  Kellogg,  born  April  i8.  1776,  at  Hillsdale,  Col  ^m- 
bia  county,  N.  Y.,  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  generation 
of  Lieut.  Joseph  Kellogg,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  one  of  three 
Scotch  brothers  who  came  to  America  in  1660.  The  Kel 
logg  farm  at  Hillsdale  was  settled  at  an  early  day.  During 
the  Indian  hostilities,  a  fort  had  been  erected  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  The  opening  left  for  the  wagons 
was  so  narrow  that  the  gate  had  to  be  lifted  off  its  hinges 
when  the  men  went  out  to  their  work  One  day  while  the 
men  were  in  the  fields,  the  news  came  that  the  Indians  were 
about  to  make  an  attack.  Mrs.  Kellogg  (mother  of  Amasai 
flew  to  the  gate  and  was  not  long  in  placing  it  upon  its 
hinges,  though  it  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  usu- 
ally required  the  strength  of  three  men.  However,  miracu- 
lous as  this  feat  may  seem,  it  has  become  historical.  In 
about  1798  Amasa  Kellogg  married  Miss  Eunice  Chadwick, 
of  Lyme,  Conn.  Having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ab- 
ner  C.  Rockwell,  while  yet  residing  in  the  East,  the  latter, 
upon  being  made  Sheriff  in  1813,  wrote  his  friend,  Kellogg, 
a  promising  letter,  which  brought  him  in  as  a  prospector. 
Rockwell  made  him  his  deputy,  but  during  the  summer  he 
found  time  enough  to  go  up  into  Albany  and  make  a  pos- 
session. In  the  fall  Mr.  Kellogg  returned  for  his  family. 
Loading  his  effects  and  family  in  a  lumber  wagon,  after  a 
journey  of  ten  days  he  reached  his  new  home.  In  some 
places  he  found  no  roads,  and  had  to  ford  the  creeks  many 
times.     There  was  not  a  bridge  over  the  streams  from  To- 
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uanda  to  Albany.  His  wagon  was  the  first  to  pass  up  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Towanda  creek,  and  when  he  reached 
Albany  in  October,  1813,  he  found  only  ten  families  there, 
and  two  in  Overton.  After  remaining  in  Albany  for  about 
three  years,  Mr.  Kellogg  moved  into  Monroe  and  settled  the 
place  now  occupied  by  his  grandson,  W.  A.  Kellogg.  He 
lived  in  a  double  log  house  which  stood  where  Mr.  Kellogg's 
garden  now  is.  He  died  with  his  son,  Moses,  upon  the 
place,  Nov.  30,  1 851. 

Once  upon  a  time  Daniel  Kellogg,  of  Franklin,  Luman 
Kellogg,  of  Smithfield,  and  Amasa  Kellogg,  of  Monroe,  all 
early  settlers,  met.  The  question  arose,  were  they  relatives  ? 
Upon  tracing  their  ancestry,  it  was  found  that  a  descendant 
of  each  of  the  original  Scotch  brothers  was  represented. 

Eunice  Chadwick,  born  May  9,  1777;  died  April  12,  1844. 

The  children  of  Amasa  and  Eunice  Kellogg  were — 

Almira,  born  Aug.  21,  1799;  married  John  Hcverly  and 
moved  to  the  wilds  of  Overton  in  18 16,  being  the  second 
female  there,  and  a  most  interesting  character  in  the  early 
days  of  that  town  ;  she  died  May  18,  1 880. 

Moses,  born  March  23,  1801  ;  married  Miss  Mehitable, 
(laughter  of  Ebenezer  Mason;  died  May  4,  1864.  Before 
marrying  he  taught  several  terms  of  school  in  Albany  and 
Monroe.  In  about  1825  he  engaged  in  lumbering,  and  pur- 
sued that  business  in  connection  with  farming  till  the  close 
of  his  life.  For  some  years  he  was  associated  with  his 
brother,  Ezra  C,  then  with  his  sons,  who  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  Mr.  Kellogg  was- a  man  noted  for  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  honesty.     His  friends  were  many,  and  he  was 


almost  continually  honored  with  offices  of  trust,  which  were 
faithfully  and  ably  performed  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
"  if  there  was  ever  an  honest  Christian  man,  Moses  Kellogg 
was  one." 

Unto  Moses  and  Mehitable  Kellogg  were  bom — Myron, 
Mary,  Mathena  (Mrs.  Jotl  Rice\  Ltivis  G.,  VVtliiam  A., 
Charles  //.,  Oliver,  Delanson,  and  Clarence.  All  are  living 
save  Lieutenant  Charles  H.,  who  died  of  wounds  received  in 
the  service. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  was  born  Oct.  8,  1804;  died   May  19,  1881. 

Ezra  Chadwick,  was.  born  at  Hillsdale  upon  the  Kellogg 
farm,  Aug  14,  1806;  married  Lovina,  daughter  of  Eleazer 
Sweet;  died  March  12,  1885.  His  life  was  an  active  one, 
and  was  spent  in  farming  and  lumbering,  for  many  years 
operating  a  mill  upon  his  own  farm.  In  1855  he  was  chosen 
County  Treasurer  and  in  1870  County  Commissioner,  and 
proved  an  able  and  popular  officer.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  an 
observing  man,  possessed  of  a  most  retentive  memory,  and 
hence  knew  much  of  early  days,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  recounting  old-time  events.  Nothing  pleased 
him  more,  in  his  last  days,  than  to  tell  of  the  great  changes 
of  his  life,  going  back  to  the  time  when  Monroe,  Albany  and 
Overton,  all  contained  less  than  fifty  families.  His  recollec- 
tion furnished  many  connecting  links  in  the  local  history  of 
this  f)art  of  the  county.  In  all  of  his  works  of  life  he  was  a 
just  and  upright  man,  charitable  and  generous  in  his  spirit, 
and  shared  very  widely  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
community  in  which  he  resided. 

The  children  of  Ezra  and  Lovina  Kellogg  were — Bruiutte 


Mrs.  Daniel  Blackman),  Ornaldo,  yemima  (Mrs.  D.  VV. 
l?ro\vn),  Morris,  E/len  E.  (Mrs. Samuel  \r\\T\c),Bernice  (Mrs. 
].  V.  Rettenburg).  5tella,  Amy,  Ezra  G. 

"  Aunt  Lovina,"  as  she  is  commonly  known,  born  March 
12,  1813,  is  a  very  bright  and  interesting  old  lady,  enjoying 
vigorous  health.  For  more  than  fifty  years  she  was  the  hap- 
py companion  of  E.  C.  Kellogg,  with  whom  she  celebrated 
IiLT  golden  wedding. 

Oliver  W„  born  July  27,  1808;  when  a  young  man  mi- 
^'rated  to  Texas,  married  Judith  Scratch,  and  died  there  in 
1884. 

Anna,  J/.,  born  Aug.  28,  1810;  married  Hiram  Baker  and 
lived  in  Monroe  for  several  years. 

Danie/,boTn  Feb.  14,  1813;  married  Eliza  McMicken  and 
resides  in  Albany. 

Amasa  Kellogg  enlisted  in  the  w,<r  of  18 12  and  went  to 
Danville,  where,  after  a  months  absence  with  the  company. 
jtcace  being  declared  he  returned  home. 

While  Mr.  Kellogg  was  living  in  Albany,  Mrs.  Kellogg 
made  a  visit  to  the  Heverly  settlement,  and  upon  returning 
n  the  dusk  of  evening,  as  she  was  going  down  the  Long 
Hill,  saw,  as  she  supposed,  a  yellow  dog  approaching  her 
md  felt  much  pleased,  thinking  that  some  neighbor  was  near. 
But  when  within  a  couple  of  rods  of  the  creature  she  dis- 
covered her  mistake,  it  being  a  panther.  The  animal  turned 
"ut  and  ran  up  a  tree,  and  she  made  the  best  speed  possible 
for  Mr.  Luce's,  which  she  reached  without  being  harmed. 

George  Arnout  came  from  Northumberland  county  in 
1 816,  and  purchased  with  his  son,  Jacob,  the  farm  generally 
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known  as  the  *  Salisbury  place."  Jacob  had  been  in  pre- 
viously and  picked  out  the  location.  Mr.  Arnout  worked 
at  shocmakin^,  in  connection  with  farming,  and  is  .said  to 
have  been  a  capital  workman.  He  remained  upon  the  farm 
until  the  tinie  of  his  death.  Jacob  did  not  come  to  the  place 
to  live  till  a  couple  of  years  later.  Having  married,  he  built 
a  two-story  hewed  log  house,  moved  in,  and  began  improv- 
ing his  lands.  He  remained  upon  the  place  for  a  few  years, 
then  sold  out  to  \Vm.  Wilson.  Other  children  of  George 
Arnout  were — PfUr,  who  died  in  Asylum  ;  Mark,  who  died 
in  Canton  ;   Mary,  who  married  Harry  Benjamin,  of  Asylum. 

Selah  Arnout,  born  July  12,  1768.  came  in  after  his  broth- 
er and  located  upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  his  son's 
widow.  He  borr  his  part  well  in  the  struggles  incident  to 
life  in  a  new  country,  and  died  upon  the  farm  which  he  had 
carved  out  of  the  wilderness.  Jan.  17,  1844.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife,  "  Prudence  Knight."  was  born  Feb. 
14,  1773;  died  Oct.  2,  1822.  He  married  for  his  second  wife 
the  "  Widow  Cummings."      Hi.-^  children  were — 

George  E.,  horn  May  4,  1798;  married  Mary  Wilcox  in 
1820  ;  died  May  17,  i860.  Hefore  his  marriage  he  had  cleared 
a  single  field  and  put  up  a  hewed  log  house  on  the  farm  now 
occupied  by  Isaac  Robbins.  He  began  single-handed  and 
without  means.  At  first  he  met  with  many  misfortunes— 
his  first  cow  was  drowned,  and  one  of  his  oxen  killed  and 
the  other  injured.  But  he  was  not  disheartened,  and  through 
industry  and  manly  toil  his  farm  was  cleared  up  and  paid 
for. 
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"  Mary  Wilcox  "  was  born  Nov.  19,  1796;  died  July  9, 
1868. 

Their  children  were — George  IV.,  born  Nov  23,  1825  ; 
Emi/j'  (Mrs.  Isaac  Robbins).born  Dec  25-.  1826;  Charles  B., 
born  March  9,  1828;  died  Aug.  20,  1862. 

Samuel,  went  West  when  a  young  man ; 

Mahala,  married  Jed  Irish  and  moved  to   Mauch  Chunk  ; 

Hannah,  married  Clark  Cummings,  of  Monroe  ; 

Susan,  married  Abraham  Orrand  moved  out  of  the  county; 

Cidney,  married  James  Dcegan,  of  Dushore,  Sullivan  Co, ; 

Joshua,  born  Aug.  13.  1813;  married  Martha  Chilson 
and  occupied  the  homestead,  where   he  died  June  26,  1869. 

Their  children  were — Theodore,  Mary  J.  {^U^  Benjamin 
North),  George  E.,  Emily  II.  (Mrs.  Portus  Coolbaugh),  Mar- 
tha M.  (Mrs.  Chas.  Griswold),  Julia  (Mrs.  Hiram  Dcttrich). 

Martha  Chilson,  or  "  Aunt  Patty,"  as  she  is  commonly 
called  (born  Jan.  2,  18 14),  is  an  active  old  lady,  and  resides 
alone  upon  the  homestead. 

Simeon  Bristol,  or  "  Uncle  Sim  Bristol."  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called  we  find  among  the  more  interesting  characters 
of  Monroe  not  far  from  1818.  Whence  he  came  is  uncer- 
tain, but  for  seven  years  he  claimed  to  have  been  among  the 
Seneca  Indians  and  learned  their  mysteries  in  the  healing 
art.  He  is  described  as  a  thick-set,  well-built  man  of  a 
genial  face,  full  of  fun,  enterprise,  and  pleasant  mischief  He 
was  steady,  sober,  industrious,  honest  and  good-natured,  and 
with  all  the  rest  possessed  nerve.  He  was  a  distiller  by  oc- 
cupation, and  lived  at  Fowlertown  and  operated  the  distil- 
lery for  Fowler  Brothers.     He  purchased  lands  now  occu- 
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pied  by  Samuel  Lyons,  and  Franklin  Fowler,  and  made  some 
improvements  thereon.  His  home  was  a  log  house  that 
stood  near  where  Mr.  North's  residence  now  is.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  took  great  comfort  with  his  hounds,  a  number 
of  which  he  kept  for  the  chase.  *'  His  hounds  were  always 
ready  for  a  race,  and  at  times  would  break  away  from  their 
fastenings  and  take  a  race  to  themselves  without  Uncle  Sim's 
being  present  to  superintend  the  hunt.  The  man  that  was 
in  luck  and  killed  the  deer,  was  expected  to  feed  the  dogs 
and  render  the  skin  to  Uncle  Sim,  reserving  to  himself  the 
rest  of  the  game,  and  all  was  right. 

"  At  length  things  became  dull  in  the  settlement,  and 
needed  a  change.  Something  new  must  be  had,  that  would 
do  to  be  talked  about — something  to  make  a  sensation  or  a 
stir.  All  topics  had  become  old,  even  the  seven  pair  of  twins 
that  had  been  so  salely  numbered  with  the  populace.  Free- 
man Wilcox  had  killed  his  huge  panther  with  a  club  while 
he  was  fighting  the  dogs.  Sheflfield  Wilcox  had  robbed  a 
panther's  nest  of  its  young,  and  brought  the  '  little  varmints,' 
as  he  called  them,  and  put  them  down  in  our  door-yard  for 
us  to  play  with.  The  wolves'  den  had  been  invaded,  the  old 
one  killed  and  the  pups  (five  or  six  in  number)  brought  and 
exhibited  to  us  for  an  hour,  before  drawing  the  bounty ;  and 
even  the  ferocious  bear's  lair  was  not  sacred,  he  having  been 
compelled  to  yield  hi^  cubs  or  his  life,  or  both,  to  satisfy  the 
energy  and  daring  of  the  men  of  those  times.  Well,  all  of 
these  things  became  old  and  commonplace  and  ceased 
to  be  talked  about,  and  a  sensation  was  demanded. 

"  Uncle  Sim  was  equal  to  the  emergency.     He  planned 
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I  and  helped  to  execute  the  new  and  darlnj^  feat  that  would 
I  tjivc  new  tone  to  conversation  for  a  month.  It  was  to  cap- 
I  ture  a  live  elk  and  bring  him  in  as  a  living  witness. 
I  "  Moses  Miller  and  ShcfTijld  Wilcox,  two  veterans,  were 
I  selected  as  the  right  and  left  hand  supporters.  Forward  was 
j  the  word,  and  away  they  went  to  the  deep  woods.  Once  in 
^  the  herd  and  the  dogs  slipped,  the  fun  is  fast  at  once.  Those 
\  riL;ht  good  old  dogs,  such  as  Bose,  Bessie.  Trim,  Tige,  Mage, 
1  Drive  and  Brandy — they  would  now  make  tramps  .scarce, 
:  and  burglars  law-abiding  citizens.  The  hunters  were  so  san- 
guine of  success  as  to  have  taken  the  rope  with  them  with 
I  which  to  halter-break  and  biing  in  his  antlershiji,  after  learn- 
ing him  a  few  thmgs.  You  m  ;y  not  suppose  that  the  noble 
elk  was  dngged  down  by  the  dogs  and  then  roped  ;  not  at 
nil.  He  could  not  be  loaded  with  dogs  enough  to  down 
him.  The  sport  had  quite  a  h'ttle  more  of  the  dangerous 
about  it  than  the  approach  of  a  prostrate  and  subdued  ani- 
in  il.  Some  sturdy  old  male  elk.  witii  horns  spreading  from 
[;  four  to  six  feet,  usually  makes  a  dash  among  tho»dogs  by 
way  of  defiance,  and  to  defend  the  cows  and  calves  that  the 
dogs  are  barking  furiously  at.  and  by  this  means  he  draws 
i;  the  whole  pack  around  him  at  once,  allowing  the  rest  of  his 
I  tri  e  to  make  good  their  escape,  if  indeed  they  have  escaped 
the  rifles  that  first  broke  the  notes  of  surprise  in  their  quiet 
I  camp.  Sometimes  this  old  patriarch  would  find  more  of 
fi<;ht  than  he  bargained  for,  and  get  the  worst  of  the  conflict 
I  all  the  way  through.  This  is  not  a  pack  of  untutored  wolves 
that  he  is  defying,  but  dogs  as  true  as  ever  drew  blood  or 
kissed  the  babies'  cheeks  before  the  hotnestead  fire.     They 


will  do  all  that  their  masters  expect  of  them,  and  quit  only 
at  the  signal  of  recall. 

"  The  deer  when  p>ersistent'y  pursued  invariably  takes  to 
the  water.  Not  so  with  the  elk  He  takes  to  the  deepest 
wilds  of  the  wilderness  and  the  highest  peaks  ofthe  moun- 
tains and  to  the  ledges  and  clifiTs  that  he  is  aware  of,  and 
proposes  to  fight  it  out  in  that  line.  If  possible,  he  will  p«jrch 
himself  upon  the  edge  of  some  high,  precipitous  cliff",  with 
his  heels  to  the  edge  ofthe  precipice  while  his  antlers  guard 
his  front,  assisted  by  now  and  then  a  shot  from  the  shoulder 
with  his  fi>re-r)Ot,  which  comes  like, an  arrow  at  his  assail- 
ants, and  often  with  marked  success.  He  has  practiced  thi-^ 
kind  of  fencing  for  many  years  in  his  battles  with  the  wolves 
that  have  attempted  to  carry  away  or  eat  up  the  calves  of 
the  herd.  When  in  this,  his  natural  fortress,  woe  be  to  the 
luckless  inexperienced  hound  that  attempts  to  pass  his  rear 
and  ge>  a  nip  at  his  heels  or  a  taste  of  his  hams.  One  of  those 
dexterous  kicks  is  most  likely  to  disintegrate  him  from  t)Oth 
the  cliff  and  the  fight  all  at  once  ;  and  if  after  a  fall  and  tum- 
ble ol  thirty  to  si.xty  feet  without  choice  of  a  spot  on  which 
to  stop,  he  ever  comes  back  to  the  fight  again  it  will  be  as  a 
wiser  dog,  if  at  the  cost  of  being  a  cripple  for  life.  Nature 
has  given  this  noble  stag  another  advantage  in  the  contest 
that  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
chase.  Like  the  pole-cat  and  panther  the  elk  can  secrete 
and  discharge  upon  the  dogs  around  him  a  disheartening 
fluid  that  sometimes  is  of  great  service  to  him  in  holding  his 
enemies  at  a  distance,  whether  they  be  dogs  or  wolves. 

"  But  here  he  is  ,"  in  majesty  itself,  and  the  most  inviting 
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specimen  of  game  that  has  gladdened  those  hunters' eyes  ; 
and  now  for  the  capture  and  securing  of  the  truly  noble  and 
worthy  prize.  Tlie  stealthy  hunters  advance,  the  dogs,  aware 
of  the  reinforcements,  become  more  fierce,  and  the  elk,  with 
steady  nerve,  parries  every  snap  and  despises  every  bark. 
He  is  at  bay,  and  in  every  parry,  cut,  thrust  and  kick  he 
leaves  no  part  of  his  person  unguarded.  He  fights  by  rule, 
not  heeding  the  hunters,  for  they  are  not  barking  at  him. 
The  stealthy  hunters  nevertheless  advance,  one  of  them  tak- 
ing up  his  position  twenty  feet  right  in  front  of  the  quarry, 
his  rifle  at  the  '  ready  '  covering  the  game.  The  other  two 
men  have  fi.xed  a  noose  in  the  middle  of  the  rope,  and  a  man 
at  each  end  of  it,  fifteen  feet  or  so  apart,  and  they  are  care- 
fully approaching  his  front  with  their  rope  extending  as  far 
as  possible  to  keep  them  out  of  reach  of  his  horns.  If  he 
charges,  the  rifle  must  kill  him ;  if  he  makes  a  lunge,  the 
noose  must  catch  him,  and  so  goes  the  fight  until  the  noose 
of  the  rope  is  over  his  head,  or  has  caught  safely  his  horns, 
or  until  he  gets  his  head  or  horns  into  it.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken  until  *  There,  we  have  got  him  !'  '  Hold  firm  !'  '  Call 
off" the  dog?!'  '  Be  quick,  Uncle  Moses,  and  get  your  noose 
on  his  hind  foot !'  &c.,  &c.  Right  here  the  stalwart  hunter's 
richest  fun  just  opens  in  all  the  plenitude  of  the  excitement. 
The  surges,  snOrts,  rears,  lunges,  falls,  laughs  and  bumps 
and  tears  and  thumps  that  the  three  men  and  the  elk  take 
(about  an  even  thing),  are  sports  that  a  blooded,  good-na- 
tured hunter  can  but  enjoy.  It  would  draw  a  larger  crowd 
than  any  circus.  The  dogs  are  relieved  and  the  hunters  are 
more  than  delighted. 
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"  Clothes  are  a  consideration  never  taken  into  the  account 
any  more  than  the  shins.  The  fight  once  open,  all  is  ab- 
sorbed in  passing  events.  The  first  intimation  of  any  neces- 
sity for  a  clothing  store  is  when  the  hunter's  wife  in  good 
nature  reminds  him  of  his  approach  to  nudity.  No  account 
is  taken  of  time  passing ;  all  is  devotion  to  the  hunt,  the 
game  and  success. 

'*  The  elk  was  brought  down  the  mountain  and  then  down 
to  Greenwood  and  to  where  Monroe  now  is.  Wilcox  and 
Miller  walked  one  on  each  side  of  him,  close  up  to  him.  He 
had  become  quite  domesticated,  e.xcept  he  yet  remembered 
how  to  kick  viciously.  He  was  stayed  with  Uncle  Simeon 
at  the  still-house,  to  repair  damages,  for  several  days.  Then 
he  was  moved  up  South  Branch  to  Albany  to  be  kept  by 
Uncle  Sheffield  Wilcox.  He  became  a  fine  pet,  but  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  bites  of  the  dogs,  the  bruises  and 
injuries  of  the  fight.  He  was  a  fine  specimen,  but  he  pined 
away  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  *  game.'  This  was //te /irst 
living  elk  captured  by  our  hunters." 

After  some  years  Mr.  Bristol  married  a  Miss  Wilcox,  of 
Franklin,  and  moved  up  the  Towanda  creek,  where  he  died. 

Sibra  Phillips  was  also  a  distiller  for  the  Fowlers  at  an 
early  day.  He  was  a  native  of  the  East.  While  visiting  at 
Fowlertown  he  lost  his  wife,  then  took  up  his  quarters  with 
*'  Uncle  Sim  Bristol."     He  left  after  a  few  years. 

— Among  the  names  of  those  contained  in  the  first  assess- 
ment of  Monroe  (1821)  is  that  of  James  Crooks,  the  peda- 
gogue. He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  teachers  of  his  day, 
and  will  long  be  remembered  on  account  of  his  eccentrici- 
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tics,  and  ngidness,  or  perhaps  from  the  power  of  his  "  old 
slioe."  He  taught  at  Monrocton,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  county. 

IVilliajn  Day,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  carpenter  by 
occupation,  resided  at  Fowlertown  till  1825.  when  he  re- 
moved. 

Ahahavi  Hess,  mentioned  in  the  song,  "  When  Old  Mon- 
roe was  Young,"  was  a  resident  of  the  township  from  1822 
to  1 824.  Moses  Rowley  is  the  other  character  mentioned  in 
the  same  stanza. 

yohn  and  Nonnan  Stone  lived  upon  the  place  afterwards 
owned  by  Judson  Blackman,  for  a  short  time  before  the  lat- 
tcr  came  in. 

Solomon  ' allady,  who  was  noted  for  his  athletic  powers, 
lived  on  Millstone  Run  for  a  time.  He  was  the  father  of 
Wm.  Tallady,  of  Albany. 

Daniel  Lyon,  a  native  of  O.xford.  Chenango  county,  N.  Y., 
born  Sept.  22,  1794,  found  his  way  into  Monroe  in  1821. 
He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Daniel  Lyon,  who  was  drowned  when 
the  former  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  leaving  a  large  family. 
Daniel  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons,  and  hence  the  one  upon 
whom  the  mother  most  depended  for  assistance.  He  had 
learned  the  trade  of  mill-wright  and  bridge-builder. 

Monroe  was  a  densely  wooded  country,  with  huge  pines 
and  other  valuable  timbers.  Public  improvements  had  be- 
gun, and  mills  were  springing  up  all  around.  It  was  just 
the  place  for  one  of  Mr.  Lyon's  occupation,  and  he  was  not 
long  in  finding  it     His  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
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came  m-ith  him  and  his  wife.  Mr.  Lyon  purchased  the 
Bristol  place,  but  h'ved  near  Mr.  Fowler's  some  time  before 
moving  to  his  farm.  Me  gave  his  attention  mainly  to  mill 
and  bridge  building.  He  was  one- of  the  first  workmen,  and 
learned  his  trade  with  Theodore  Burr,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  arch-bridges.  Mr.  Lyon  built  the 
original  arch-bridges  at  Monroe  and  Masontown,  besides 
many  others  in  and  out  of  the  county.  He  built  a  large 
number  of  mills,  and  the  first  one  in  Overton.  He  was  a 
real  genius  and  could  do  almo.st  anything  he  undertook.  In 
music  he  was  very  talented,  and  was  not  only  the  **  chief 
violinist  "  of  sixty  years  ago.  but  could  play  the  fife  and  flute 
well.  Many  a  gay  dancer,  now  gray  headed,  will  remember 
how  he  used  to  enjoy  himself  with  his  lady,  dressed  in  home- 
spun, at  the  parties  in  the  happy  days  of  long  ago,  when 
"  Captain  Lyon  "  furnished  the  music.  He  was  a  man  held 
in  much  esteem  by  his  neighbors.  Being  quiet,  with  full 
control  over  his  temper,  and  possessed  of  excellent  good 
common  sense,  he  was  a  natural  leader  and  counselor  of 
men.  For  some  years  he  was  captain  of  militia,  whence  he 
got  the  title  by  which  he  was  generally  addressed.  He  was 
firm,  but  pleasant  in  demeanor,  and  was  endowed  with  a  kind 
and  generous  heart.      He  died  upon  the  homestead  in  1849. 

He  had  been  united  in  wedlock  with  Miss  Eliza  Lewis,  of 
Tioga,  N.  Y.,  who  bore  him — 

Sophia,  Feb.  12,  1 82 1,  who  married  O.  N.  Salisbury  ; 

Eugenia,  Oct.  15,  1822,  who  married  Geo.  Smith,  of  Men 
roe  : 
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Eliza,  Sept.  4,  1824,  who  married  Wm.  B.  Dodge,  of  To- 
wanda — distinguished  as  an  orthographer  ; 

Otis  P.,]\x\y  7,  1826,  married  Loretta  Lawrence,  moved 
West  and  died  at  St.  Louis  ; 

Samuel,  Aug.  14,  1828,  married  Eh'za  Dodge,  and  occu- 
pies the  ancestral  estate ; 

Daniel,  Sept.  7,  1830,  married  Ella  Salisbury,  resides  in 
Iowa  : 

Theodore  B.,  Sept.  22,  1832,  married  Eliza  Northrup,  re- 
sides in  Monroe  ; 

Augusta,  May  28,  1 841,  married  O.  A.  Baldwin,  of 
Towanda;  eminent  as  a  vocalist. 

Eliza  Lewis,  born  Oct.  17,  1799,  died  in  1852. 

Truxton  Lyon,  brother  of  Daniel,  came  to  Monroe  in  1821, 
and  was  assessed  as  a  "  wool-carder,"  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing to  a  half-interest  in  a  "  fulling-mill,"  which  had  been 
purchased  perhaps  by  his  mother,  and  held  for  a  few  years. 
In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Lyon  went  West,  made  money, 
became  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  but  lost  his  life 
and  property  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  He  was  the 
father  of  William  Lyon,  of  Albany.  Others  of  the  Lyon 
family  were :  Randolph,  who  went  to  dnada  and  became 
famous  as  a  musician  ;  Marcus;  Sally  (Mrs.  Sherman  Ha- 
vens) ;  Cyntlia  (Mrs.  Isaac  Huyck) ;  Laura  (Mrs.  Ross). 
Mrs.  Dr.  Lyon,  nee  Elizabeth  Noble,  vfSis  born  March  2,  1775, 
died  in  1 85 1,  and  is  buried  at  Monroeton. 

Judson  Blackntan,  bom  at  Peru,  Mass.,  Nov.  30,  1798,  re- 
moved to  Connecticur  with  his  parents,  thence  to  Pipe 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  found  his  way  into  Monroe,  Brad- 
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ford  county,  in  1820  or  '21.  He  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Isaac  L-'uvrcnce,  who  was  employed  by  the  Fowlers  in 
their  fulling  f.ictory.  and  came  in  through  his  inducements. 
In  1821  we  find  him  assessed  as  a  "  clothier,"  and  in  the 
next  three  years  succeeding  to  a  one-half  interest  in  a  full- 
ing mill  and  328  acres  of  land.  In  about  1S25  he  and  Capt. 
Lyon  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  South  Hranch,  on  the 
lower  end  ol  his  farm,  an<l  engaged  in  lumbering.  He  sub- 
sequently bought  out  Mr.  Lyon  and  continued  lumbering 
and  farming  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years,  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  men.  In  about  1844  he  erected  a  dis- 
tillery upon  his  firm,  which  after  two  or  three  years  he  sold 
to  lames  Paine  and  his  brotiier  Jeremiah,  who  removed  it  to 
the  place  of  the  latter  at  South  Branch.  Mr.  Blackman  was 
a  man  well  known  in  the  county.  Hcginning  life  without  a 
dollar,  through  careful  management,  industrj'  and  the  favor 
of  good  luck,  he  acquired  a  fine  fortune,  which  he  left  to  his 
children.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  churches  and 
schools,  and  the  poor  man  was  never  turned  away  from  his 
door.  His  life,  which  wis  a  ->uccessful  one,  was  closed  Dec. 
28,  1864. 

July  4,  1826,  he  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lovice 
Rockwcod,  who  w.is  also  born  at  Peru,  Mass.  She  died 
upon   the  homestead,  Aug.  23,  18S3,  aged  81  years,  9  mos. 

Their  children  were — 

Lyman,  born  Dec.  4.  1828;  married  Jane  Quackenbaughs, 
subsequently  Mrs.  Eliz;ibeth  Fo.x ;  resides  with  his  brother 
upon  the  homestead  ; 
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1       Daniel  R.,  born  June  i6,  1830;  married  Brunette  Kellogfj, 
I   svibscquently  Mrs.  Jemima  Hopkins;  resides  in  Monroe; 
Judson  S.,  horn  March    29,  1847;  married  Cassie  Wolf; 
occupies  the  ancestral  estate. 

Libetis  Marcy,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  June  19,  1793, 
niicjrated  to  Monroe,  Bradford  county,  in  1822,  having  been 
induced  hither  by  a  brother-in-law,  Chester  Mason,  who 
c.inie  the  year  before.  After  rcsidinjj  upon  the  "  Parks 
place  "  for  a  year  or  two,  he  traded  his  property  for  timber- 
lind,  now  included  in  the  farms  of  his  son,  Lyman,  Mrs, 
Hcisz  and  Mr.  Wickham,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Mason 
l)ut  up  a  saw-mill  and  engac;ed  in  lumbering  for  a  number 
of  years.  After  thit  bus'ness  ceased  to  be  a  great  industry, 
lie  gave  the  balance  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  his 
farm.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  and  fought 
most  successfully  the  battle  of  life.  Three  times  he  strided'X^^ 
the  distance  between  Monroeton  and  Connecticut  on  foot,^^ 
before  the  present  day  facilities  of  travel  were  known,  and 
when  economy  and  frugality  were  a  necessarj'  part  of  the 
common  practice  of  successful  life.  He  was  one  of  Mon- 
roe's best  citizens,  and  filled  his  place  well  in  all  the  com- 
mon duties  of  a  citizen ;  and  in  promptness  met  the  respon- 
sibilities that  were  conferred  upon  him  by  his  fellow  men. 
Of  littleness  and  dishonesty  he  was  never  accused,  and  of 
bad  faith  he  was  never  suspected.  In  his  advanced  age  Mr. 
Marcy  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  earlier  sacrifices,  in  the  con- 
venience and  comforts  that  gathered  around  him,  and  in  the 
beauty  and  improvement  that  spread  out  before  him.     He 
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family  and  prospered. 

He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Lucy  Keeler, 
who  bore  him — Chailes,  Aug.  29,  1825,  who  resides  in  Mon- 
roe. 

In  1828  he  married  Mary  Edsall.  The  children  resulting 
from  this  marriage  were — 

Lyman,  born  April  2,  1829,  who  occupies  the  homestead; 

Moses  J/,  born  Dec.  25,  1831,  residing  in  Terry  township; 

Eliza  J.,  born  Nov.  23,  1832;  married  Lewis  Botree; 

Ilhavi,  born  June  12,  1835  ;  died  in  his  country's  service, 
Aug.  5.  1863; 

Solon^  born  April  ii,  1837;  residing  in  Monroe; 

I'iftsoN,  born  Aug.  31.  1843  ;  residing  in  Monroe. 

Mary  Edsall  Marcy  was  born  Feb.  6,  1799;  died  Nov.  2. 
1875. 

Tliomas  Lr^vis,  or  **  Uncle  Tommy  Lewis,"  as  he  was  gen- 
erally known,  a  native  of  Lebanon  county,  Pa.,  came  to  Mon- 
roe in  1822  from  McKunesville,  Pa.  His  first  stopping- 
place  was  at  Fowlertown,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years. 
He  then  moved  to  South  Branch  on  the  place  now  occupied 
by  his  son,  James  H.,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of 
his  demise.  Jan.  27,  1854.  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

In  1822  Mr.  Lewis  was  assessed  as  a  "  wheelwright,"  but 
his  business  was  more  nearly  that  of  a  cabinet-maker.  For 
years  he  supplied  the  people  for  miles  with  spinning-wheels 
(both  little  and  big),  chairs,  and  bedsteads  ;  and  articles  of 
his  manufacture  are  in  use  to  this  day.  He  worked  faith- 
fully at  his  trade,  till   old   age  required  him  to  quit  it.     His 
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hi'^brothcr,  James,  erected  a  mill  on  the  very  site  of  Harris' 
mill  in  1835,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  lumber  James 
subsequently  succeeded  to  the  whole  estate  and  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  lumbering,  till  within  a  few  years  since 
his  time  has  been  more  fully  devotcxl  to  farming.  Thomas 
Lewis  was  a  man  respected  for  his  honesty,  and  deep  reli- 
gious faith.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  many  years.  In  the  rearing  of  his  family  he  took  a  great' 
pride,  and  never  did  foul  or  wicked  words  from  his  lips  blight 
the  characters  of  his  children.  He  wedded  Miss  Charlotte 
Hughes,  who  bore  him — 

Maty,  who  fnarried  Jos.  Brown  and  resides  at  Greenwood  ; 

Kobcft,  who  lived  and  died  in  Albany ; 

Charlotte,  who  died  when  a  young  lady; 

Matgafct,  who  married  James  Dewitt,  of  West  Burlington  ; 

jfamcs  //..  who  occupies  the  old  farm  ; 

Joseph,  who  resides  at  Dushore,  Pa. ; 

Maes  M.,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the  homestead  when  he 
died. 

Mrs.  Lewis  died  Nov.  27,  1850,  aged  72  years,  4  months, 
29  days. 

Dr.  Benoni  Mandnnlle.  a  native  of  Granby,  Mass.,  came 
to  Bradford  county  in  1S13,  at  first  settling  in  Orwell  town- 
ship, where  he  practiced  his  profession,  and  preached  for  a 
time.  In  1822  he  came  to  Monroe  and  purchased  what  is 
now  the  W.  W.  Decker  property.  He  resided  in  the  town 
and  practiced  medicine  for  some  thirty  years,  then  removed 
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to  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     He   *vas  the  father  of  Mrs.  S.  \V. 
Alden  and  Rev.  Sumner  Mandeville,  D.  D. 

Burr  Ridgeway^  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  interesting 
characters  of  the  early  days  of  old  Bradford,  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  and  Jane  Burr  Ridgeway.  He  was  of  Quaker  des- 
cent, and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Springfield,  Burlington 
county,  N.  J.,  April  17,  1780.  When  he  was  eleven  years 
old  his  father  removed  to  I'hiladulphia,  and  was  accidentally 
killed  soon  thereafter,  leaving  young  Burr  at  that  tender  age 
without  a  father's  care  to  shape  his  future  destiny  in  life's! 
untrodden  path.  In  1803  he  came  to  Wysox  to  take  charge 
of  John  Hollenback's  store  and  house  of  entertainment.  In 
the  following  year  11804)  he  was  appointed  postmaster  for 
Wysox,  which  was  then  the  only  ix>st-office  between  VVya- 
lusing  and  Sheshequin.  In  the  same  year  (Oct.  10)  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Alice  Mozcr,  widow  of  the  late  Na- 
thaniel Mozer,  and  daughter  o>{  Moses  and  Hannah  Shoe- 
maker Coolbaugh.  of  Wyso.x.  He  purchased  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Piollet  farm,"  but  sold  it  in  1 80S  and  purchased  on 
Wysox  creek,  where  he,  in  company  with  one  of  his  broth- 
ers, built  a  saw  and  grist  mill*  in  1809  or  '10  Not  meeting 
with  the  success  which  he  had  anticipated,  and  having  had 
ill  luck  in  making  his  first  shipment,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
year  or  two.  Having  earned  a  little  capital  he  again  return- 
ed to  the  county,  and  in  the  fall  of  1812  went  to  Towanda 
to  clerk  for  Wm.  Means,  of  which  he  speaks  thus :  "  When 

TLU  mill  occupied  the  bii«  of  wbere  Bania'  mill,  Rome,  now  ia. 
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the  election  came  that  brought  Bradford  county  into  exist- 
ence, I  had  resided  in  the  district  (partly  in  VVysoxand  part- 
ly in  Orwell,  now  Rome),  and  that  fall  \Vm.  Means.  Esq., 
hid  brought  in  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  agreed  with  me 
to  assist  him  until  his  eldest  son.  who  was  to  'tend  the  bar 
of  the  tavern  and  assist  me  when  hurried  in  the  store,  should 
become  fully  acquainted  with  the  business. 

"  We  did  a  good  fall  business.  Our  new  village  had  no 
particular  name,  and  Esq.  Means  was  desirous  that  it  should 
be  called  Meansville  ;  and  as  I  wanted  a  lot  to  build  on,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  if  I  would  assist  him,  and  do  all 
in  my  power,  he  would  give  me  one.  Accordingly  I  chose 
a  lot  (that  on  which  Patton's  block  now  stands),  and  he  asked 
mc  to  measure  it  off  and  stake  it  out.  He  let  me  have  a 
small  building,  formerly  occupied  as  a  blacksmith  shop,  for 
a  justice's  office.  In  due  time  I  fenced  the  lot.  put  up  a 
house  and  stable,  and  also  printing  office,  and  lived  upon  it. 
In  the  meantime,  all  the  letters  I  wrote,  and  all  the  papers  I 
could  get  the  name  of  Meansville  on.  I  was  careful  to  do  so. 
Time  passed  on  and  there  being  no  post-office  in  the  place, 
a  few  friends  joined  together  and  petitioned  the  Postmaster 
General  for  one.  The  petition  was  heard,  and  Esq.  Means 
appointed  postmaster.  Things  went  on  smoothly,  yet  there 
was  no  mail  route  or  communication  with  the  Wysox  office. 
Everyone  had  to  bring  and  carry  his  own  letters.  At  length 
Mr.  Simpson  came  in  with  a  printing  press,  and  we  wanted 
a  regular  mail  but  could  not  eflfect  our  purpose,  and  were  in 
consequence  greatly  inconvenienced.  This  was  the  first  year. 

"In  1813  I  was  elected  County  G)mmissioner  by  a  ma- 
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jority  of  io8  votes.  Again  we  represented  to  the  Postnias- 
ter  General  our  situation,  who  gave  me  the  job  of  carrying 
the  mail  to  Wysox  and  back,  weekly.  I  would  send  my 
two  boys  with  a  pillowcase,  and  get,  perhaps,  a  pecker 
more  of  letters  and  papers.  There  was  not  a  mail  route  in 
the  county,  except  up  and  down  the  river,  on  the  east  side, 
once  a  week. 

"  After  I  had  purchased  the  press,  Esq.  Means  was  very 
friendly  to  me  and  assisted  me  in  many  ways.  I  was  still 
improving  the  lot  and  again  asked  him  for  a  deed.  His  re- 
ply was,  that  he' had  not  yet  got  his  patent  and  did  not  like 
to  give  a  deed.  I  was  owing  him  and  offered  to  give  him  a 
judgment,  which  he  was  willing  to  accept,  but  still  refused 
the  deed.  Thus  things  continued  until  I  sold  my  press, 
rented  my  buildings  and  nioved  to  Wysox,  leaving  the  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  Esq.  Means.  Soon  after.  Gov.  Hiester 
was  elected,  my  friends  petitioned  him,  asking  that  I  be  ap- 
pointed I'rothonotary.  1  received  the  appointment  and  soon 
after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  map  of  the 
State.  It  was  known  that  I  hud  been  many  times  through 
the  county  as  Commissioner,  and  that  part  of  the  map  per- 
taining to  Bradford  county  was  cut  out  and  sent  to  me  to 
make  any  corrections  that  might  be  necessary,  I  observed 
two  or  three  errors  in  roads  and  creeks,  and  corrected  them. 
Our  village  on  the  map  was  called  Towanda,  which  I  crossed 
off,  and  after  substituting  Meansville,  returned  the  map. 
Soon  after  1  read  another  copy  to  see  if  they  had  made  the 
proper  corrections  with  Meansville  on  the  map  in  place  of 
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Towanda.  I  showed  it  to  Esq.  Moans  and  now  thought  my 
title  good,  but  he  seeing  that  he  had  gained  his  point,  very 
bluntly  told  me  that  he  would  give  me  no  deed.  Disap-  \ 
1>  tinted  with  his  treatment,  I  erased  the  name  Meansvillc- 
aiid  again  substituted  Towanda.  At  the  same  time  a  sensi- 
ble Legislature,  on  petition  of  the  citizens  of  the  village,  in 
(.rooting  it  into  a  orough  gave  it  the  name  of  Towarda,  and 
the  map  was  altered  to  suit.  Thus  the  name  of  Means  pass- 
ed into  the  tonib  of  the  Capulots,  and  I  was  wronged  out  of 
what  was  worth  S500  to  me." 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  post-office  at  Meansville, 
Mr.  Ridgoway  was  made  deputy  postmaster  by  Mr.  Means. 
On  the. 15th  day  of  March,  1813,  he  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  by  Simon  Snyder,  for  the  district  comprising 
tlie  townships  of  Towanda,  l?urlington  and  Wysox.*  He 
was  appointed  by  Chas.  F.  Welles,  deputy  Prothonotary,  and 
Register  and  Recorder,  Feb.  17,  1S13.  In  the  general  elec- 
tion of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  County  Commissioner. 
<  )n  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  his  paper,  Thomas  Simpson  sold  the  Brad- 
fcrd  Gazette  and  press  to  Mr.  Ridgoway,  who  commenced 
its  publication  with  the  second  year  (i 814).  At  this  time, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  not  a  mail  route  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  in  the  county,  and  but  one  on  the 
cast  side,  from  Athens  to  Wilkes-Barrc,  once  a  week  and 
back  again.  When  Mr.  Ridgoway  began  publishing  the 
Gazette  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  mail  facilities,  but 
the  people  were  very  obliging,  and  one  seemed  to  vie  with 

•Ch««.  F.  Welles  admlniftorpd  the  onth  of  offic«  to  him  on  the  15fh  of  April. 


another  in  distributing  the  papers.  Petitions  were  forward- 
ed to  the  Postmaster  General  to  have  a  certain  mail  route 
established,  whereupon  he  issued  proposals  for  two  routes 
which  were  to  pass  through  several  of  the  townships  of  the 
county  for  two  years,  and  the  mail  to  be  carried  on  horse- 
back. Mr.  Ridgeway  became  the  contractor  upon  both  lines. 
He  continued  the  publication  of  the  Gazette  for  over  three 
years,  when  a  difficulty  arose  between  C.  F.  Welles  and  Sam- 
uel McKean,  which  ended  in  a  lawsuit  that  was  very  injur- 
ious to  the  Gazette.  He  therefore  sold  the  press  and  ma- 
terial to  Samuel  Streeter  and  Edwin  Benjamin,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  agriculture,  moving  to  Wysox,  where  he  had 
an  interest  in  lands  Upon  the  election  of  Joseph  Hiester 
he  was  appointed  Prothonotary  and  Register  and  Recorder 
of  the  county.  His  commission  was  dated  Feb.  8,  1821  At 
the  close  of  Hiester's  administration  he  again  turned  his  at- 
tention to  farming  and  went  to  reside  (1822)  on  an  improved 
tract  of  land  on  the  South  liranch  of  the  Towanda  creek. 
Of  his  purchase  he  says :  "  John  D.  Sanders,  a  coarse, 
rough,  hard  working,  hard  drinking,  hard  swearing  man 
from  Maryland,  settled  without  title  on  a  tract  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Holland  Land  Comjiany,  on  the 
South  Branch  of  Towanda  creek,  nov/  included  in  the  farms 
of  Freeman  Sweet  and  others.  He  made  a  considerable  of 
a  clearing  on  the  tract,  and  another  on  the  place,  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Blackman.  On  the  latter  place  he  Jauilt  a  saw-mill 
and  stocked  it  with  logs,  cut  a  good  many  boards,  and  was 
prospering  finely.  He  felt  so  much  so,  that  he  said  he  did 
not  thank  Jesus  Christ  for  a  living  ;  but  alas  !  in  the  spring, 
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tlic  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came  "  and  swept  away 
Iii^  mill  entirely,  and  most  of  his  lumber.  Being  an  energetic 
man,  he  gathered  up  what  boards  he  could  and  took  them 
<!n\vn  the  river,  carrying  with  him  a  good  supply  of  coun- 
terfeit money.  On  his  return  he  seemed  to  have  plenty  of 
money,  but  hearing  that  a  certain  man  from  down  the  river 
uanted  to  see  him,  he  became  very  uneasy,  and  offered  his 
farm  for  sale  to  many  persons,  among  the  number,  myself 
He  wished  to  sell  farming  utensils,  cattle,  &c.  I  concluded 
to  purchase,  both  his  real  and  personal  property,  and  having 
agreed  upon  terms,  we  chose  W.  Keeler,  appraiser,  and  I 
took  the  stock,  hay,  &c.,  at  his  appraisement.  I  paid  him 
all  but  about  $200,  and  gave  my  note,  with  time  for  the 
balance."  After  having  resided  upon  the  farm  now  known 
as  the  "  Ridgeway  place,"  long  enough  to  get  his  children 
started,  he  returned  to  Towanda,  and  continued  to  act  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  some  years,  and  for  a  short  time  en- 
t;aged  in  the  mercantile  business.  After  a  few  years  upon 
the  farm  again,  in  1846  he  went  to  reside  in  Franklin  town- 
ship. In  1851  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Town  Clerk, 
and  held  the  same  office  for  the  next  seventeen  years  suc- 
ceeding. And  again  in  1854,  was  chosen  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  It  is  thus  seen  that  there  has  hardly  been  another 
man  in  the  county,  who  filled  so  many  offices  of  honor  and 
trust  as  he  ;  and  that  his  capacity  and  integrity  were  appre- 
ciated by  his  fellow  citizens.  In  1838  he  united  with  the 
M.  E.  church  at  Monroeton,  while  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Philo  E.  Brown,  and  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  after  the 
establishment  of   the  church  at  the  place  above   named, 
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and  was  clerk  until  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  Franklin.  He  ardently  espoused  and  enjoyed  the 
conifortinj^  influences  and  blessintjs  of  his  religious  faith  ;  and 
up  to  the  last  he  bore  his  privations  and  afflictions  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  unconiplainin;^  patience.  In  i86She 
was  deprived  of  his  eyesij^ht,  but  retained  full  control  of  his 
Tiiental  faculties  till  the  very  last,  almost  reaching  the  age 
of  a  centenarian.  He  was  a  member  (one  of  the  first  in  the 
county)  of  the  M:isonic  order,  and  though  his  death  was  not 
generally  known,  his  funeral  cortege  was  nearly  a  mile  long. 
He  was  an  esteiiiied  citi/i-n,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  useful  citizens  the  county  ever  had, 

Mr.  Ridgeway's  death  occurred  Aug.  19,  1876,  and  his 
remains  are  intcrreil  beside  those  of  his  companion,  at 
Iranklindale. 

The  children  of  Hurr  and  Alice  Ridgeway  were — 

Hannah  J/.,  born  July  22,  1S05;  married  Geo.  Tracy; 
rc^iiles  at  Monroeton,  and  is  still  a  very  bright  and  enter- 
taining lady ; 

David,  born  Nov.  1,  1806  ;  succeeded  to  the  ancestral  es- 
tate, which  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow  and  sons ;  died 
Sept.  2,  1 864 ; 

Jatius  C,  born  Aug.  28,  180S;  resided  upon  a  farm  in 
I'ranklin  ;  tlied  Sej)t.  21.  187S  ; 

Lydia  A.,hovn  July  6,  1810  ;  married  Thomas  T.  Simley ; 
re-^ides  at  Monroeton  ; 

Mary  if.,  born  July  26,  1814  ;  married  Joseph  Johnson  ; 
died  Feb.  15,  1S57  ; 
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;Vrt;/<rj /.,  born  April  25,  18 16;  married  Freeman  Sweet, 
nf  Monroe  ;  died  July  6.  1875. 

Mrs.  Ridgeway  was  born  Feb.  7,  1780;  died  June  8,  1858. 
J'Or  many  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ 
iml  adorned  her  Christian  profession  by  a  suitable  walk  and 
conversation,  and  by  her  meekness  and  gentleness  of  dispo- 
sition secured  the  respect  and  esteem  of  many  friends 
— while  she  was  exemplary  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  an 
intelligent  and  provident  wife,  and  a  wise  and  kind  mother. 
The  remembrance  of  her  amiable  character  will  long  be  deep- 
ly cherished. 

TJie  Masons. — The  history  of  this  family  can  be  traced  \ 
back  to  the  time  of  Cromwell,  in  whose  army,  one  of  the  ^ 
Masons  served  as  a  drummer,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  He 
left  three  sons,  John,  Robert  and  Nathaniel,  who  emigrated 
to  America.* /<'////  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  interesting  "Captain  John  Mason"  of 
I'equod  renown 

Robert,  the  ancestor  of  the    Masons  of  Bradford  county, 
settled  in  Boston.     A  grandson.  Robert,  settled  at  Ashford,    \ 
Conn.,  where  he  purchased  land  at  a  penny  an  acre.     He        > 
was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  three  Masons,  who  settled 
in  Monroe. 

Eliplmlct  Mason,  the  son  of  Deacon  Ebenezer  and  Mary 
Hastings  Mason,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Ashford,  Wind- 
ham county,  Conn.,  June  2},,  1780. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  went  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  with  an  uncle  ;  but 
it  not  proving  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  returned  to  his 
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father's  farm  after  a  year.  Here  for  the  next  two  years  suc- 
ceeding his  time  was  spent  diligently  in  tilling  the  soil,  and 
assisting  in  his  father's  cooper-shop,  during  stormy  days. 

Having  been  converted  to  God  (at  seventeen  years)  and 
joined  the  Congregational  church,  on  account  of  feeble 
health,  he  concluded  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  But  his 
education  was  too  limited,  and  he  appealed  to  his  father  for 
aid.  With  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  the  father  could 
give  him  no  other  encouragement  than  to  offer  him  his  time, 
with  the  privilege  of  getting  all  the  knowledge  he  desired, 
but  must  pay  for  it  himself  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he 
began  his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  doing  chores 
nights  and  mornings  for  his  grandmother  for  his  board.  His 
instructor  proved  an  excellent  one  and  he  progressed  finely. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  required  to  write  compositions, 
and  was  much  praised  in  making  verse.  In  addition  to  his 
regular  studies,  he  was  given  lesssons  in  voice  culture,  which, 
though  he  had  natural  musical  talents),  proved  a  great  com- 
fort and  benefit  to  him  in  early  life.  Just  when  the  aspiring, 
ambitious  student  began  to  think  that  his  fond  hopes  should 
soon  be  realized,  Fate  turned  against  him. 

His  grandmother  died,  and  soon  after  the  wife  of  Rev. 
ATr.  Pond,  which  left  him  without  a  boarding  place,  and  so 
affected  his  tutor  that  he  did  not  recite  for  weeks.  Finally 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  college  education.  While  prose- 
cuting his  studies  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pond,  Mr.  Perley  Co- 
burn  was  also  a  student.  A  strong  attachment  grew  up  be- 
tween the  two  young  men,  and  from  1799  to  1801,  Mr. 
Mason  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Coburn's 
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fuller.  In  fact,  the  charming  Zilpah  had  very  much  at- 
tracted his  attentions,  and  became  his  first  love.  At  this 
iiincture  the  young  lady's  father  moved  with  the  family  to 
IV  nnsylvania,  whither  the  smitten  Eliphalet  had  secretly  rc- 
olved  to  go  also,  as  soon  as  he  had  earned  sufficient  means. 
I'or  more  than  a  year  he  worked  at  coopering  at  Hartford, 
Sinisburry  and  Wintonburry,  in  the  meantime  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  composition  of  music,  which  resulted  in  the  pro- 
iliiction  of  a  song-book,  entitled  The  Complete  Pocket  Song-  "^ 
luiok,  which  became  quite  popular. 

In  May,  1802,  he  started  for  Pennsylvania  on  horse-back 
to  find  the  object  of  his  early  afTcctions.  After  a  journey  of 
'^ix  days  he  reached  Nanticook,  and  leaving  his  horse  there, 
looted  his  way  through  the  wilderness,  a  distance  of  ten 
niiles.  to  Mr.  Coburn's  settlement  (then  Orwell.)  On  the 
2?d  of  June  (1802)  he  and  Zilpah  were  married.  During 
Ills  stay  in  the  West  he  erected  an  old-fashioned  spring 
pole  foot  lathe  by  using  old  chain  links  for  gudgeons,  and 
uith  a  sap-tree  gouge  and  framing  chisel  for  his  tools, 
manufactured  six  kitchen  chairs  and  two  spinning  wheels, 
the  first  known  in  that  part  of  the  county.  After  two  weeks 
lie  returned  to  Connecticut.  In  October,  1802,  he  bid  fare- 
well to  the  State  of  his  nativity,  and  again  set  out  for  Penn- 
'^)lvania,  reaching  Orwell  (now  Warren)  in  the  early  part  of 
Xovember.  He  says:  "My  all  as  regards  property" was  a 
horse,  saddle  and  bridle,  portmanteau  and  thirty-one  cents 
111  money.  The  horse  I  soon  afterwards  sold  for  $60." 
During  the  first  winter  of  his  residence  in  the  county  he 
taught  a  school  of  three  months  in  Wysox,  and  instructed 
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in  music  at  Towanda,  Wysox,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
Creek.  His  patrons  at  Wysox  having  been  so  well  pleased 
with  his  teaching  hired  him  to  continued  the  school  for  a 
year.  In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  Zilpah  was  attacked 
w  ith  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days  (June  15,  1803.)  He  .says : 
"  Kvery  place  wore  a  gloom  to  me ;  I  was  among  strangers, 
and  all  my  youthful  hopes  were  gone.  I  now  determined  to 
to  leave  this  wilderness  land."  and  try  my  fortune  in  some 
older  country.  Money  was  very  scarce,  and  I  had  to  take 
my  pay  for  tcacliing  in  wheat.  Finally  by  reducing  my 
bills  half.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  dollars  of  the  more 
wealthy  families.  Steering  for  the  "  Sunny  South."  I  crossed 
the  ferry  at  Towanda.  I  told  \Vm.  Means,  Esq.,  my  plans, 
uho  finally  tliscouraj^ed  me,  and  induced  mc  to  remain  and 
teach  the  school  in  his  district  for  the  winter.  His  children 
had  atten<led  my  school  at  Wyso.v,  being  required  to  cross 
tile  river  on  a  boat,  and  walk  two  miles.  I  taught  my  school 
of  four  months  at  Towanda,  and  also  during  the  winter  a 
ringing  school,  in  an  adjoining  district  at  the  forks  of  the 
Towanda  Creek  (Monroeton  )  Spring  came  and  I  was  still 
determined  to  continue  my  journey.  Reed  Brockaway, 
1-sq.,  prevailed  upon  my  teaching  a  school  in  his  district 
during  the  summer  (1S04),  which  I  finally  consented  to.  1 
was  pleased  with  the  people  in  this  section,  especially  the 
>'()unger  class,  and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Miss 
Ro.vy,  the  daughter  of  Gordon  Fowler,  whom,  in  the  course 
of  time,  1  concluded  to  marry.  In  anticpitation  of  this 
event,  I  purchased  of  Reecf  Ikockaway,  Esq.,  his  property, 
consisting  of  twelve   acres   of   improved   land,  with   a   log- 
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house  thereon,  located  where  the  village  of  IMonrocton  now 
is.  Here  I  concluded  to  make  my  future  home.  *  *  * 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  I  attended  court,  as  a  wit- 
ness at  VVilkes-Barrc,  then  "  the  county  seat  of  Luzerne, 
(which  included  Bradford,  not  yet  fornied."  On  the  22d  of 
October,  1804,  Mr.  Mason  and  Roxy  Fowler  were  married. 
During  the  winter  of  1 804-5  ^^  worked  at  coopering  in 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  returning  to  Monroe  again  in  March. 
That  spring,  in  company  with  Abncr  C.  Rockwell,  they 
made  up  a  raft  of  lumber  and  took  it  down  the  river.  After 
returning  from  this  trip  he  went  to  Northumberland  county, 
Pa.,  and  engaged  in  teaching  school  until  September;  when  he 
says :  "  After  tarrying  home  for  about  two  weeks,  in  company 
with  Rogers  Fowler,  Russell  Fowler,  Abner  C.  Rockwell, 
Daniel  Miller  and  Warner  Ladd,  we  went  to  explore  the 
county,  through  the  wilderness  in  a  direct  line  to  Northum- 
berland. VVc  went  up  the  south  branch  of  the  Towanda 
Creek,  leaving  it  at  the  Old  French  saw-mill,  which  was  the 
last  trace  of  settlement  on  this  side  of  the  mountain." 

Upon  reaching  Northumberland  all  the  party,  save  Mr. 
Mason,  started  back,  he  remaining  in  the  county  during  the 
winter  teaching,  singing  and  day  school.  In  the  fall  of  1806 
Mr.  Mason  says:  "  In  company  with  my  father-in-law  and 
brother-in-law,  Jonathan  Fowler,  we  manufactured  250 
barrels,  and  floated  them  down  the  river  to  Wilkcs-Barre, 
and  sold  them,  but  did  not  much  more  than  realize  ex- 
penses." In  the  winter  of  1806-7  he  taught  again  at  Mon- 
roeton,  and  in  the  spring  of  1807  at  Towanda,  continuing 
for  six  months.     On  the  24th  day  of  October,  1807,  he  was 


commissioned  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Gov.  Thomas  Mc- 
Kean.  for  the  county  of  Luzerne,  and  held  that  office  con 
tinuaMy  till  it  was  made  elective  by  the  State  Constitution. 
He  now  began  giving  some  attention  to  farming,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1808  sold  his  framed  home  at  Fowlertown  (erected 
fall  of  1806)  to  Russell  Fowler,  and  purchased  a  possession 
of  120  acres  on  the  Towanda  road,  a  mile  from  Monroeton. 
Here  he  erected  a  house  and  moved  in  with  his  family  in 
October.  During  the  summer  of  1809  he  was  engaged  in 
digging  a  mill-race  for  \Vm.  Means  on  the  Towanda  Creek, 
at  what  is  now  known  as  the  White  place.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Lorenzo  Harvy, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  saw  mill,  on  the  creek,  where 
Masontown  now  is.  After  having  built  a  house  and  made 
some  progress  upon  the  mill,  Mr  Harvey  sold  out  his  in- 
terest to  Dr.  Asa  C.  W^hitney,  the  new  firm,  at  once,  proced- 
ing  to  the  completion  of  the  mill.  In  18 10  Mr.  Mason  sold 
his  share  also,  and  Whitney  became  the  sole  owner. 

In  October  (1810)  he  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  general 
election  for  Towanda  and  carried  the  returns  to  Wilkes- 
Barre,  thence  to  Bethlehem  with  the  vote  for  Congress.  In 
the  fall  of  181 1,  Mr.  Mason  says  :  **  I  had  concluded  to  com- 
mence the  mercantile  business,  there  being  no  store  kept  on 
the  Towanda  side  of  the  river.  Wm.  Means,  Esq.,  having 
suspended  busineis,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  left  the  coun- 
try without  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  settlers."  He 
continued  in  this  business  for  two  years,  then  being  unable 
to  collect  his  bills,  and  his  creditors  taking  advantage  of  his 
embarrassment,  he  was   compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
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prise.  In  l8i2  he  erected  the  first  steam  distiller}'  ever 
known  in  Bradford  county.  Mr.  Mason  says  :  "  In  the  win- 
ter of  1 813-14  I  taught  a  school  in  the  school-house  stand - 
ini;  where  the  village  of  Monroeton  now  is.  During  my 
teaching  Wm.  Weston,  with  his  brother,  John,  then  a  young 
man  of  about  twenty  years,  came  to  the  place  to  instruct  in 
tlie  art  of  writing.  They  taught  in  my  school  and  I  took 
lessons  of  them.  In  the  spring  of  1S14  I  entered  into  an 
n;^'rcement  with  the  young  man,  John,  since  Doctor  Weston, 
to  take  a  tour  with  him  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  to 
instruct  in  this  art.  On  the  first  of  September  I  returned 
without  having  earned  more  than  enough  to  pay  expenses." 
In  the  fall  of  18 14  Mr.  Mason  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
nf  militia,  and  with  others  was  drafted  in  the  war  of  l8i2. 
A  company  of  I  lO  men  was  raised  and  placed  under  his 
command  and  sent  to  Danville,  awaiting  orders  ;  but  return- 
ed home  after  a  month's  absence.  At  the  October  election 
(i8i4)he  was  elected  Auditor  of  Bradford  county  for  the 
ttrm  of  three  years,  being  the  only  Democrat  elected  on  the 
ticket.  From  April,  181 5,  he  acted  as  deputy  Sheriff,  under 
A.  C.  Rockwell,  till  the  close  of  his  term,  and  transacted 
nearly  all  the  business  connected  with  the  office.  In  18 16 
Mr.  Mason  moved  to  Towanda  with  his  family,  being  the 
I  Iwolfth  within  what  is  now  the  borough  limits.  In  the  sum- 
j  nicr  of  that  year,  in  company  with  Jonathan  Fowler  he  erect- 
i  ed  a  saw-mill  "on  the  falls  of  a  small  stream  flowing  into 
I  the  South  Branch  at  the  head  of  Fowler's  mill-pond,"  on  a 
i    plat  of  land  belonging  to  the  Asylum  Land  Company,  which 

I    he  contracted  for.     Again  in  the  fall  of  18 16  he  was  honor- 

i 
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ed  with  office,  being  elected  County  Commissioner  over  his 
brother-in-law,  A.  C.  Rockwell,  the  Federal  candidate.  Mr. 
Mason  says  :  "  In  the  spring  of  1 8 17  grain  was  very  scarce 
Corn  had  been  ruined  by  the  frosts  of  the  fall  before,  and 
every  kind  of  food  was  scarce.  It  became  evident  that  some 
one  must  undertake  to  supply  the  village  with  meat,  and  as 
I  could  best  afTord  the  time  the  task  fell  upon  me.  Indeed, 
so  great  was  the  dci)endcnce  on  me  that  the  villagers  could 
not  boil  the  pot  without  my  providing." 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  I  burned  a  kiln  of  brick,  which  I 
mostly  struck  or  moulded  with  my  own  hands,  having  be- 
come somewhat  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  business  while 
living  in  Hartford."  July  I,  1 81 8,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Gov.  Findlay,  Recorder  of  Deeds,  &c.  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  Prothonotar>'  to  administer  oaths  to  such 
persons  as  might  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  the  same 
month  he  was  also  directed  by  the  Governor  to  administer 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Herrick,  who  had 
been  appointed  President  Judge  of  the  J 3th  Judicial  District, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Bradford,  Susquehanna  and 
Tioga.  For  something  like  a  year  he  was  then  engaged  in 
Vlling  groceries  at  Toivanda.  Having  purchased  of  Gurdon 
Hewitt,  the  mill  which  he  erected  in  1S09,  he  again  moved 
with  his  family  to  Monroe  in  April,  1821.  During  that  year 
he  built  a  half  mile  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga  turn- 
pike, through  the  wilderness  between  Towanda  and  Sugar 
Creek.  In  1824,  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  with 
Edward  Eldred  and  William  Brindle  to  lay  out  a  State  Road 
from  Muncy  to  Towanda.      While   thus    employed,  he  also 
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received  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Surveyor  for  Bradford 
county.  Again  in  1829,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
County  Commissioner,  having  a  greater  majority  than  his 
opponent  had  votes.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  agent  for 
the  Asylum  Company's  lands,  and  in  1834  was  directed  to 
take  charge  of  large  tracts  of  lands  belonging  to  Clement  S. 
Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  who  sent  out  a  Mr.  Jones,  a  practi- 
cal geologist  to  search  for  minerals.  About  a  month  after 
Mr.  Mason  and  Jones,  began  their  explorations,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  highlands  of  Mr.  Miller  in  Bradford  county 
contained  valuable  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  by  sinking 
shafts  in  many  places  found  that  it  extended  over  the  most 
of  his  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  Schrader  branch.  In 
1837,  Mr.  Mason  and  his  son,  Gordon  F.,  became  the  pur- 
chaser of  several  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  in  Bradford 
county,  which  the  Asylum  Company  had  been  anxious  to 
dispose  of  The  investment  was  a  good  one,  and  the  pur- 
chasers realized  a  handsome  little  fortune.  Mr.  Mason  con] 
tinned  in  active  and  varied  business  till  1844,  when  he 
started  his  children  in  the  world,  and  threw  off  most  of  his 
cares  to  enjoy  his  closing  days.  He  found  great  comfort  in 
making  verse,  reading  his  papers,  and  frequently  contribut- 
ing an  article  to  the  press.  His  writings  will  be  remembered 
by  many  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Old  South."  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
sciences  ;  thus  becoming  a  diligent  student  of  nature,  his 
poetry  was  sound  and  logical,  Mr.  Mason  was  a  man  of 
genius,  indomitable  energy,  and  undaunted  courage.  His 
honesty  and  integrity  were  never  questioned,  and  of  little- 
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ness  he  was  never  accused.  His  life  was  a  successful  one, 
and  a  noble  example.  In  the  rearing  of  his  family  he  took 
a  great  pride,  and  gave  each  of  his  children  a  good  start  in 
life.  In  1802  Mr.  Mason  joined  the  Masonic  order  and  re- 
mained a  member,  until  old  age  compelled  him  to  withdraw. 
For  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  his  eyes  gave  him  much 
pain,  being  at  times  a  great  privation  ;  but  he  was  blessed 
with  a  most  remarkable  degree  of  mental  vigor,  till  death 
silenced  his  tongue  forever.  His  demise  occurred  March  11, 
1853. 

The  children  of  Kliphalet  and  Roxy  Mason  were — 

ZUpha,  born  Jan.  26,  1 806 ;  married  Isaac  Rogers,  of 
Monroe ; 

Roxy,  horn  Dec.  10  1807;  married  Charles  Birch,  of 
Monroe ; 

Qotdou  F.,  born  Jan.  19,  1810  ;  married  Mary  A.  Mason ; 
resided  in  Towanda  ;  dealt  extensively  in  real  estate,  etc  ; 

Riifiis,  born  Jan.  31,  1812;  married  Elizabeth  Foster,  of 
Towanda ; 

E.  Hastings,  hovix  April  28,1815;  married  Phylindia 
Woodruff,  of  Monroe ;  studied  medicine  and  practiced  at 
Towanda ; 

William  A.,  born  Sept.  29,  1819;  married  Marj-  A.  Chee- 
ney,  of  Windham  ;  resides  at  Laporte  ;  civil  engineer,  and 
ex-side  Judge  of  Sullivan  Co. ; 

Lemuel  A.,  born  March  22,  1821  ;  died  when  a  young 
man; 

Sarah,  born  Feb.  4,  1826;  married  Jacob  Veiley,  of  Troy. 
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Roxy  Fowler  Mason,  born  July  i6,  1786;  died  Feb.  15, 
1851. 

Ebeiiezcr  Mason,  born  Oct.  2,  1782.  came  to  Monroe 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother,  Eliphalet,  in  the  fall  of 
1820.  During  Adams'  administration,  in  apprehension  of 
war  with  France,  upon  the  organization  of  the  militia  com- 
panies, Mr.  Mason  enlisted  but  was  never  called  out.  concil- 
itatory  measures  having  been  adopted.  In  1 82 1,  he  returned 
'.  to  Connecticut  and  brought  in  his  family,  being  also  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Chester,  who  now  also  came  to 
live  in  the  West.  Elbenezcr  came  in  to  work  at  his  trades. 
He  was  a  cooper,  carpenter,  wagon-maker,  and  gunsmith 
In  fact  it  is  said  "  that  he  could  mend  or  make  anything  that 
was  possible."  He  put  up  a  shop  in  connection  with  his 
brother's  saw  mill,  and  met  the  people's  wants  in  the  me- 
chanical line.  After  some  years  he  purchased  the  place  now 
occupied  by  his  son,  Wm.  J.,  and  alternated  his  trades  with 
farming.  He  was  an  industrious,  hard-working  man.  His  , 
demise  occurred  May  10,  1873. 

His  wife,  Martha  Harwood,bore  him — 

MeJiitablCf  who  married  Moses  Kellogg  ; 

Hctitiftta,  born  June  10,  1806;  married  John  Needham  and 
moved  west ; 

William  J.,  horn  May  4,  1809;    married  Sarah  Lantz,  of 
Franklin,  and  resides  upon  the  homestead ; 

Rufus,  bom  Oct  i,  1810;    went  to  Ohio,  when  a  young 
man  ;  studied  medicine  and  is  still  a  practitioner, 

Mary  A.,  bom  Feb.  26,  1813  ;     married  G.  F.  Mason,  of 
Towanda ; 
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Martha,  born  April  29,  1815  ;  mariyed  D.  F.  Miller; 

Margaret,  born  Feb.  15,  18 17;  married  Daniel  F.  Miller, 
of  Albany  ; 

Margaret,  horn  Nov.  16,  1 8 19;  married  Charles  Boyles  ; 

David,hovn  May  2,  1822;  married  Mary  Steel ; 

Hattii't,  born  Dec.  24,  1824  ;     married  Anthony  Mullen  ; 

Alonzo,hoxu\\i'g.  13,  1813;  married  Elizabeth  Simpson. 

Martha  Harwood  Mason  was  born  Nov.  28,  1 780;  died 
Feb.  27.  1868. 

Chcstet  Mason,  born  June  10,  1793,  as  already  stated,  came 
to  Monroe  in  182 1.  He  was  a  cooper  by  trade  but  gave  at- 
tention to  lumbering  and  farming.  He  occupied  the  Park's 
place,  and  died  there.  He  was  an  honest,  sober,  industrious, 
•thorough-going   Yankee.      His   death   occurred    Nov.    25, 

1843- 

His  wife,  Clarissa  Marcy,  bore  him — 

Amelia,  who  married  Samuel  R.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia; 
Laura,  who  married  Isaac  Foster,  of  Monroe ;  John,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Ingham,  and  resides  in  Canton  ;  Alva, 
who  went  to  the  gold  regions  when  a  young  man. 

jft-nviiah  Blackvian,  born  in  Connecticut,  June  6,  1804, 
emigrated  to  the  State  of  New  York,  when  four  years  of  age, 
with  his  father's  family.  In  1825  he  joined  his  brothers  in 
Monroe  and  worked  at  his  trade — that  of  blacksmithing,  in 
connection  with  farming.  After  a  few  years  he  moved  three 
miles  farther  up  the  creek  to  what  is  known  as  South  Branch, 
and  engaged  in  farming,  blacksmithing,  lumbering  and  hotel 
keeping. 

I  le  was  united  in   marriage  with  Jane  Edsall,  who  bore 
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liim — Luanda  (Mrs.  Chester  Carter);  lVi//iam  H.,  who 
moved  to  Iowa,  and  died  here  ;  Lamitq  (Mrs.  Christopher 
riatt);  Saphronia  (Mrs.  Edward  Wilcox), 

Mr,  Blackman's  death  occurred  upon  the  homestead  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1878  ;  and  that  of  his  wife,  April  24,  188 1,  aged 
74  years,  7  months  and  4  days. 

Elizer  Sweet,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  born  July  9,  1778, 
found  his  way  into  Pennsylvania  not  far  from  the  year  1800. 
He  had  become  enamored  with  Miss  Amy  Wilcox,  before  her 
[)cople  migrated  from  the  East ;  hence  it  is  obvious  why  he 
was  moved  to  settle  in  a  new  country.  In  the  course  of  time, 
tlic  Wilcoxcs  moved  into  Albany,  and  Mr.  Sweet  and  Amy 
became  man  and  wife.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  followed 
liis  wife's  people  into  that  township,  and  resided  there  for  a 
'>liort  time,  also;  then  moved  to  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
remained  till  18 19,  when  he  returned  to  Albany  and  worked 
upon  the  turnpike.  In  1826  he  moved  into  Monroe  (now 
(Asylum),  and  after  two  or  three  changes,  upon  a  farm  be- 
tween Monroeton  and  Liberty  Comers.  He  was  a  man 
especially  noted  for  his  muscular  powers,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  a  match  for  Freeman  Wilcox,  who  was  then  con- 
sidered the  most  powerful  man  in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Mr,  Sweet's  usual  weight  was  about  160  pounds.  His  death 
occurred  April  i,  1866. 

His  children  were — 

Miama,  who  married  Roswell  Phillips,  and  died  at 
Dushore,  Pa. ; 

Rosina,  who  married  Dr.  Daniel  Cole,  of  Asylum,  and 
died  in  Ohio : 
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Jertmna,  who  married  Price  Streetor,   and  died   in    the 
West; 

Freeman,  bom  October  19.  18 10,  married  Miss  Nancy  J., 
daughter  of  Burr  Ridg^eway,  and  is  a  highly  respected 
citizen  of  the  township.  For  a  number  of  years  he  engaged 
in  lumbering,  but  has  devoted  the  last  part  of  his  life  to 
farming.  Beginning  in  the  world,  as  he  expressed  it,  with- 
out a  dollar,  through  industry,  economy,  and  the  favor  of 
good  luck, earned  a  handsome  fortune  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  assist  his  children  in  starting  in  life  ;  a  duty  which  he 
proudly  performed  **  Uncle  Freeman,"  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  has  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
has  not  unfrequently  been  called  to  offices  of  trust,  in  which 
he  has  always  demonstrated  ability  and  integrity.  Inherit- 
ing his  father's  strength,  in  his  younger  days  he  never  met 
his  match  in  a  lift,  or  in  a  wrestle.  With  the  kindness  of  a 
noble  mother's  heart,  it  iias  always  been  a  pleasure  for  him 
to  assist  his  fellow  men,  and  he  lives  honored  and  respected 
by  all.  Of  his  family  of  eight  children,  but  two  sons  sur- 
vive, he  having  also  lost  his  wife  July  6,  1875.  His  elder 
son,  Dallis  J.,  the  present  Sheriff  of  Bradford  County,  was 
born  November  3,  1843,  and  remained  upon  his  father's 
&rm,  until  eighteen  yea.-s  of  age,  when  he  gave  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country  and  entered  the  141st  Regiment, 
P.  v.,  as  a  private.  Although  only  a  boy  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  Sergeant,  before  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1868 
he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Monroeton,  which 
he  has  pursued  ever  since.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  Post- 
master, and  held  the  office  till  Jan.,  1885,  when  he  resigned. 
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In  August,  1884,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicarr 
County  Convention  as  a  candidate  for  ShcriflT.  His  candi- 
(Incy  proved  very  popular,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
8.426,  the  greatest  ever  cast  forSherifTin  the  county,  against 
4,096  for  his  opponent.  Mr.  Sweet  lives  in  retirement,  with 
his  son,  Thcton,  upon  his  farm  at  South  Branch. 

Lm'ina  married  E.  C.  Kellogg ; 

Hiram  married  Mary  TerwilUgcr,  and  resides  in  Monroe; 

Ransom  married  Mary  Jacoba,  and  moved  to  New  Jersey, 
where  he  died. 

yane  married  Geo.  Irvine,  of  Monroe  ; 

Elizabeth  xn^rncd  Lyman  Hollon,  of  Monroe; 

Amy,  wife  of  Elizer  Sweet,  who  is  remembered  as  a  most 
endearing  lady,  was  bom  Aug.  7,  1785  ;  died  Jan.  8,  1867. 

Henry  Bassett  Myet,  born  near  Ashbury,  Sussex  county, 
N.  J.,  September  9,  1805,  removed  with  his  father,  Jacob 
Myer  and  family  to  Forty  Fort,  Pa.,  in  1812;  then  a  year 
later  to  Mehoopany,  and  finally  to  Bradford  county  in  1824. 
After  about  two  years  in  Franklin  township,  he  purchased  a 
firm  in  Monroe — the  same  as  now  occupied  by  Clay  Rock- 
well, erected  a  mill  on  the  place,  and  engaged  in  lumbering 
till  1844,  since  which  time  he  has  given  attention  to  droving, 
t)utchering,  etc. 

In  1 840  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  Gaskill, 
widow  of  the  late  Job  Gaskill,  of  Rochester,  N.  J.,  and 
(laughter  of  Martin  and  Esther  Wallace  Young,  formerly  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  sister  of  Edward  F.  Young,  the 
foundry  man. 

The  fruits  of,  this  union  were — 
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George  V.,  of  Towanda,  agent  for  pensions  and  patents, 
and  well  known  to  the  county  as  an  engineer  and  ex-county 
surveyor.  He  was  a  gallant  soldier  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Captain  in  Company  K,  of  the  50th  Regiment,  P.  V. 

Betlin  F.,  of  the  firm  of  Sweet  &  Co ,  Monrceton ; 

Esther,  the  wife  of  Eli  Griggs,  of  Grundy,  Iowa ; 

El/a  A.,  the  wife  of  D.  J.  Sweet ; 

Charles  M.,  engaged  in  the  butchering  business  at  To- 
wanda. 

Ann  J/.,  the  wife  of  Will  J.  Dcvoe,  of  Greenwood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  are  yet  living  together  as  man  and 
wife,  (she  born  Jan.  12,  1806),  and  give  promise  of  a  much 
greater  longevity.  Mr.  Myer  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Monroeton. 

In  1825  the,  following  were  also  assessed  in  Monroe: 
Adam  Beam,  Samuel  Campbell,  Marcus  Campbell,  Sherman 
Havens  and  William  Co.x  ;  in  1826,  William  Black, clothier 
and  spinner;  in  1827,  Joseph  Ingham  and  John  Black,  both 
clothiers;  in  1828,  Orrin  Galpin  ;  in  1829,  Gashun  Harris, 
Geo.  A.  McClen ;  1830,  Clark  Cumniings,  Moses  Cool- 
baugh,  Jo%eph  Griggs,  Elisha  Harris,  John  E.  Ingham 
(physician);  in  1831,  Fisher  and  Wilson,  merchants;  in 
1832,  Francis  Bull.  John  Gale,  Hanson  &  Warford,  (mer- 
chants) ;  in  1833,  Thos.  T.  Smiley;  in  1834, Joab  Summers, 
Ji>hn  Campbell  (miller),  D.  M.  Bull;  in  1835,  Nicholas 
Wanck,  Jeremiah  Hollun,  Elijah  Horton  ;  in  1838,  James 
Blauvelt,  and  Coonrad  Mingos. 

Joseph  Ingham,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1822.     He  was  a  clothier  by  trade,  and  was 
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required  to  smuggle  his  passage.  After  a  voyage  of  forty 
days  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  sixpence  in  cash.  He 
worked  at  his  trade  for  five  years  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  then  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Black, 
came  to  Monroe.  He  rented  A.  C.  Rockwell's  factory,  and 
j;ave  attention  to  carding  and  dressing  cloth.  He  improved 
the  factory,  and  manufactured  cloth,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  shop-made  in  the  county.  In  1831  he  built  a  factory 
on  the  very  site  of  Hawes'  toy  shops,  and  did  a  fine  business 
till  1855,  ^^'hcn  it  was  so  crippled  by  the  railroad  company 
that  he  closed  his  factory.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Knox- 
villc,  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  where  he  established  an  extensive 
business.  He  was  the  father  of  Capt.  James  B.  Ingham,  of 
the  50tli  P.  v.,  and  H.  H.  Ingham,  of  Monroeton. 

George  A,  McClcn,  born  at  Addison,  Vt.,  May  4,  18 10 
found  his  way  into  Monroe  in  1829,  and  resided  in  the  town- 
ship, generally,  thenceforward  until  the  time  of  his  demise — 
May  31,  1885.  He  was  the  father  of  S.  M.  McClen,  of  To- 
wanda,  a  member  of  the  Gcrmania  band. 

Joseph  Griggs,  a  native  of  Windham,  Conn.,  came  to  the 
township  in  1830.  He  located  at  Monroeton  and  engaged 
in  farming.  Hq  was  born  Dec.  13,  1783;  died  Sept.  12, 
1874.  His  children  were  Pcnnelia,  Mary,  John  M.,  Lticius 
E;  Julia  A.,  and  Eli,  Mrs.  Griggs  was  born  May  26,  1790; 
died  Dec.  14,  1866. 

Dr.  John  Ellicott  Ingham,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Sugar  Run,  after  having  graduated  in  medicine, 
located  at  Monroe  in  1830.  Four  years  thereafter  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Amanda,  daughter  of  Judge 


Harry  Morgan,  of  Wysox.  He  built  up  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, and  remained  in  the  township  for  twenty-seven  years, 
then  removed  to  Wysox,  where  he  died  in  1857.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  worth  in  the  community.  Soon  after  coming 
to  Monroe  he  organized  a  Union  Sabbath-school — the  first 
in  the  town  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  temperance  society. 
He  also  instituted  a  grammar  school  for  the  benefit  of  young 
men  and  women,  and  instructed  thcm^ratuitously.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  his  young  friends,  and  in  many  other  ways 
bestowe«t  his  kindness  and  generosity.  His  course  created 
a  love  for  study,  and  had  a  noble  influence  in  the  formation 
of  character.  He  was  endowed  with  a  big  heart,  and  worked 
to  alleviate  the  pains  of  his  fellow  mortals,  whether  rich  or 
poor.  He  was  a  just  man,  and  a  noble  example.  His  widow 
survives  him,  and  resides  at  Corning,  N.  Y. 

jfohn  Gale,  a  native  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y„  and  grand- 
son of  Selah  Arnout,  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
town  in  1832.  He  was  an  industrious,  hard-working  man. 
His  son,  Eli,  occupies  the  farm  which  he  cleared  up  and  im- 
proved. 

Ftancis  />//// located  in  Monroe  in  1835.  He  was  a  native 
of  Swarkeston,  Derby  Co.,  England,  and  was  born  Jan.  21, 
1777.  He  emigrated  to  America  with  his  brother,  John, 
and  reached  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1801.  After  remaining 
at  White  Hall  for  a  year  he  came  to  what  is  now  Elkland, 
Sullivan  county.  In  1806  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Lam- 
bert, whose  father  was  among  the  early  settlers  in  Forks 
township,  Sullivan  County.  Upon  making  Monroe  his 
home,  he  settled  the   farm  now  occupied  by  U.  M,  Pratt, 


uhcrc  he  died  Jan.  22,  1863.  Mrs.  Bull  was  also  born  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  England,  5>cpteml  er  29,  1789,  and  died 
December  26,  185 1. 

The  children  of  Francis  and  Mar>'  K.  Bull  were — SataJt 
(Mrs.  J.  R.  Irvine);  Maty  (Mrs.  Luman  Pratt);  Francis, 
Samuel, Joseph,  Robert,  George, Elizabeth {'^Xx?,.  Daniel  Derby). 
William,  Annie  (Mrs.  Thos.  G.  Dripps),/*?////.  Of  the  family 
only  two  are  now  living  in  the  county — Joseph  at  Liberty 
Corners,  and  Robert,  known  as  *'  'Squire  Bull,"  in  Asylum. 

Joah  Summers,  born  m  Northumberland,  Pa.,  in  1800, 
settled  at  Liberty  Corners  in  1834.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
left  an  orphan,  and  went  to  live  ivith  his  grandfather,  Geo. 
Hird,  of  Sullivan  county.  WhcD  eleven  years  of  age  he 
had  an  encounter  which,  but  for  a  timely  rescue,  would  have 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  .searching  for  the  cows  in  the 
<lusk  of  evening,  and  hearing  some  thing  behind  him  he 
looked  around,  and  was  terrified  to  behold  a  panther 
squatted  before  him.  He  realized  his  situation  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  though  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he 
screamed.  Murder !  then  wheeled  and  started  to  run.  But 
as  soon  as  he  turned  his  back  to  the  foe,  the  panther  sprang 
upon  him  and  crushed  him  to  the  ground.  He  made  a  feeble 
struggle,  but  it  availed  nothing  as  he  was  a  mere  toy  in  the 
clutches  of  so  formidable  a  beast.  The  animal  fastened  its 
fangs  into  his  cheek,  and  was  soon  sucking  out  his  life 
blood.  When  almost  dead,  with  a  cheek  torn  away,  a  hand 
crushed,  and  a  body  dangerously  wounded,  his  cries  having 
been  heard,  his  rescuers  arrived,  and  with  some  eflTort  beat 
off  the  animal  and  saved  his  life.     His  escape  was  a  most 
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miraculous  one.  and  it  was  thought  that  he  could  never  get 
well.  However,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  wounds  healed, 
and  now  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  year§  he  is  able  to  recite 
his  thrilling  adventure.  We  should  also  state  that  he  has 
outlived  the  panther  by  seventy-four  years,  and  that  his 
life  has  been  a  successful  and  prosperous  one.  His  history 
is  the  same  old  story,  full  of  interest,  and  noble  manhood, 
that  is  found  in  the  lives  of  all  self-made  men.  Having 
become  skilled  in  the  ait  of  weaving,  he  followed  that  trade 
for  some  years. 

In  1831  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sally  Hollon, 
of  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

The  fruits  of  this  union  are — 

John  //.,  merchant  at  Monroeton  ;  and  Angeline  E.,  the 
wife  of  S.  O.  Decker,  of  Liberty  Corners. 

Mr.  Summers  is  a  man  greatly  esteemed  by  his  neigh- 
bors, and  has  been  a  life-long  consistent  and  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Mrs.  Summers,  born  March  29,  18 10,  is  yet  living  in  al- 
most full  vigor  of  her  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  ad- 
ministers most  tenderly  to  the  wants  of  her  aged  com- 
panion. 

Jeremiah  Hollon,  born  in  Massachusetts,  April  6,  1785, 
was  left  fatherless,  when  a  small  boy,  enduring  the  severe 
hardships  of  those  days,  which  made  a  man  of  him  to  be 
admired  in  after-years.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  religious 
principles,  being  among  the  foremost  in  establishing  means 
of  worshing,  many  times  opening  his  own  house  for  that 
puqiose. 
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In  1809  he  married  Betsy  Orcutt,  from  near  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  settled  in  Chemung  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
'hey  had  a  family  of  fourteen  children,  four  of  whom 
led.  In  1835  Mr.  Hollon  moved  to  Monroe  and  located  in 
the  district,  which  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  is  still  known 
1^  Hollon  Hill  or  Liberty  Corners.  In  September,  185 1, 
his  wife  died,  and  he  in  June,  1871,  leaving  the  following  chil- 
(]ren,  all  of  whom  live  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  of  each 
other,  and  all  save  Daniel  0.,of  North  Towanda,  still  in  the 
township  of  their  adoption. 

Sa/(y,  the  wife  of  Joab  Summers;  Charles;  Daniel  O. ; 
Deborah,  the  wife  of  Guy  C.  Irvine ;  Eliza,  the  wife  of  \Vm. 
Irvine ;  Lynan  G.  ;  Lydia,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Cook,  de- 
ceased;  Almira,  the  wife  of  James  W.  Irvine;  Harry  S. ; 
m/liam. 

Mr.  Hollon  married  for  his  second  wife  Emma  Burt,  of 
Chemung,  who  survived  him  a  number  of  years. 

Elijah  H.  Norton  moved  to  Liberty  Corners  the  same  year 
that  Mr.  Hollon  came  in.  and  cleared  up  the  farm  now  occu- 
pied by  J.  W.  Irvine. 

James  Blauvelt  came  to  the  hill  from  Chemung  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1838,  and  in  1843  purchased  the  farm  upon  which 
he  now  resides, 

Coonrad  Ming-OS  also  settled  at  Liberty  Corners  in  1838, 
upon  the  place  now  occupied  by  his  son,  Joseph.  He  lived 
to  be  nearly  96  years  of  age  and  is  the  oldest  person  buried 
at  Liberty  Comers. 

George  Gilpin,  not  far  from  1832,  moved  up  Kent  Run  to 
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the  place  now  occupied  by  Clark  Johnson,  being  the  first  set- 
tler there. 

William  North,  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  E  gland,  born  in 
1775,  emigrated  to  America  in  1820.  For  a  time  he  reside'd 
in  Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  where  he  married  Mrs.  Jane 
Smith  nee  Jane  Fisher.  He  was  a  clothier  by  trade,  and  in 
1832  came  to  Monroe  and  rented  Mr.  Fowler's  factory,  which 
he  subsequently  purchased.  He  improved  the  facilities  and 
did  a  flattering  business.  He  died  Dec.  21.  1868,  and  his  son, 
Benjamin,  succeeds  him  in  the  .same  business.  Mary  (Mrs. 
Gould  Phinney)  is  a  daughter,  and  WUliam,  a  second  son,  re- 
sides in  Philadelphia. 

Larry  Dunmore,  Nathan  Brozun,  Thomas  Smith  and  jFohn 
Edsall  were  among  the  early  settlers  up  the  South  Branch. 
Smith  settled  the  Blackman  place  ;  Brown  the  place  after- 
wards occupied  by  his  son,  Henry ;  and  Edsall  the  place  af- 

tcrAvards  occupied  by  his  son,  George.     Mclntyre,  Wm. 

Cox  and  Mr.  Dunmore  had  occupied  the  Edsall  place,  res- 
pectively. 

Charles  Brown  was  born  in  Wysox,  Oct.  16,  1808.  In 
1837  he  purchasetl  a  mill  property  at  Greenwood  and  for  sev- 
eral years  engaged  in  lumbering.  Quitting  that  business  he 
devoted  his  time  to  farming,  A.nd  continued  until  the  time  of 
his  demise,  Jan.  28,  1874.  Mr.  Brown  was  known  as  the 
"  horse  farrier,  and  was  called  f^r  miles  to  pronounce  diseases. 
His  knowledge  of  the  horse  was  wonderful,  and  he  seemed 
to  determine  his  disease  almost  intuitively.  His  widow,  "  De- 
light Wilcox,"  resides  upon  the  homestead. 

George  Tracy,  a  son  of  Solomon  Tracy,  one  of  the  early 


settlers  of  Ulster,  enga.^ed  in  the  mercantile  business  at  To- 
wanda  for  about  two  years,  then  in  1832  moved  to  Monroe- 
ton,  where  he  continued  the  same  business  in  connection  with 
lumbering.  The  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  farming. 
He  served  one  term  as  Associate  Jud;e  of  Br.idford  county, 
held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peac^^  etc.  He  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Tracy,  of  Burlington  ;  Burr  R.  Tracy,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  now  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business, 
and  Henry  C.  Tracy,  for  many  years  a  merchant  at  Monroe- 
ton. 

Squatters  at  an  early  day  made  beginnings  in  diflTcrent  parts 
of  the  township,  but  moved  auay  after  a  short  time.  On  the 
Summers  place  a  log  distillery  and  log  house  had  been  erect- 
ed and  covered  with  clapboards.  In  1813  the  clearings  were 
covered  with  a  second  growth  of  timbers,  fully  four  inches  in 
thickness.  This  was  known  as  the  •  Butler  Gearing."  the 
'  'ne  on  the  Coolbaugh  place  as  "  Parker  Meadows,"  and  that 
on  the  Salisbury  place  as  the  "  Massaker  Clearin^v"  These 
improvements  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  people 
who  came  in  under  the  Connecticut  title,  but  left  after  they 
had  been  despoiled  of  their  possessions. 

HABITS    AND   CUSTOMS. 

Money,  the  pioneers  had  none  ;  and  they  were  require  i  lo 
dress  in  the  plainest  and  least  expensive  manner.  Thcr  com- 
mon Itabilimentf  were  pantaloons  and  dresses,  made  from  flax 
for  summer  wear,  and  from  wool  for  winter,  ••  Buckskin 
trousers ''  were  in  fashion,  and  were  not  unfrequently  worn  by 
the  men  and  boys.     A.  L.  Cranmer,  Esq.,  counted  the  weal- 
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thiest  man  in  Monroe,    .vore  such    when  a   boy.     Rounda- 
bouts, or  sailors'  jackets,  took  the  place  of  coats. 

Calico  was  less  common  than  silk  is  now,  and  cost  seventy- 
five  cents  f>er  yard.  She  that  could  afTord  a  dress  made  from 
seven  yards  of  this  material,  wore  •*  an  extravagant  garment." 
"  The  fashion  was  petticoats  and  short  gowns."  Shawls  were 
made  from  pressed  woolen  cloth,  and  the  finest  home-made 
linen  v*as  bleached,  and  constructed  into  fine  shirts  for  men 
and  boys. 

A  lady's  common  dress  was  "  copperas  and  white,"  as  it 
was  called,  and  "  copperas  and  blue,  two  and  two  "  for  nice. 

/  The  women  wore  handkerchiefs, as  a  covering  for  the  head, 
or  bonnets  of  their  own  manufacture.  It  was  not  a  strange 
occurrence  to  see  a  young  lady,  with  her  shoes  and  stockings 
in  her  hand,  and  a  handkerchief  about  her  head,  while  on  her 
way  to  "  meeting,"  in  the  log  school  house,  or  at  some  neigh- 
bor's Cabin.  When  upon  nearing  the  place  of  worship,  she 
would  sit  down  by  the  rc:)ad-bide  and  dress  her  feet.  Gar- 
ments were  made  to  wear  the  longest  possible,  as  it  was  ver>' 
uncertain  when  the  ne.\t  could  be  had, 

"  The  boys  had  hats  and  caps,  made  by  their  mothers,  from 
woolen  cloth  or  straw,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  from  raccoon 
skins.  Some  wore  knit  caps,  also,  until  "  seal-skin  caps,"  as 
they  were  called,  canne  in  fashion. 

Garments  were  fastened  together  with  buttons  constructed 
out  of  thread. 

-^  Nearly  every  v;ife  had  her  spinning-wheel  and  loom,  and 
manufactured  her  own  cloth.  Each  did  her  own  coloring, 
and  the  bark  from  a  soft  maple  tree,  hemlock,  butteinut  or 
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"  witch  hazel  "  was  used  for  dyinj;  purposes,  also  log-wood 
uid  smart-weed.  Copperas,  alum,  and  sorrel  were  used  to  set 
flic  colors. 

During  the  sunmier  season  the  boys,  girls  and  women,  gen- 
erally, went  barefooted,  as  did  some  of  the  men.  Rattle- 
snakes were  without  number,  and  were  a  great  dread  to  the 
hoys,  when  in  search  of  the  cows. 

In  the  winter  shoes  with  Icggins  were  worn.  Frequently 
it  happened  that  some  of  the  poorer  families  had  no  shoes,  in 
which  case  the  boys  would  heat  large  chips,  to  stand  upon 
to  keep  their  feet  warm  while  chopping  wood. 

But  few  of  the  men  had  a  "  dress-up  "  suit.  This  consisted 
of  knee-breeches,  ornamented  with  buckles,  long  stockings, 
made  from  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  and  shoes  with  buckles. 

Samuel  Cranmer,  the  Fowlers  and  a  few  others  wore  a 
"  dress-up." 

A  lady's  "  dress-up "  generally  consisted  of  a  linsey- 
woolsey  suit,,  improved  by  pressing. 

The  food  of  the  pioneers  was  coarse,  and  consisted  of  corn 
and  rye  bread,  sometimes  wheat,  with  potatoes.  The  last 
were  generally  baked  in  the  fire-place,  by  covering  them  with^' 
ashes  and  coals.  Mush  and  milk  was  not  an  uncommon  diet. 
Venison  could  be  had  in  abundance,  for  the  killing,  and  brook 
trout  for  the  catching.  Deer  and  bear  meat  was  made  more 
appetizing  by  smoking  it.  Jerked  venison  was  also  a  favorite 
article  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Sometimes  bread  was  made  out  of 
wheat  and  rye  bran.  Milk  was  the  main  dependence,  and 
was  made  a  most  palatable  dish  in  several  ways. 

Stoves  were  not  in  use,  and  baking  was  done  in  fire-places 
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and  stove  bake  ovens.  The  raw  material  for  bread  and  cake 
was  prepared  and  put  in  the  bake-kettle  (a  low  kettle-shaped 
iron  pot  with  a  cover),  which  was  then  placed  over  coals  on 
the  hearth-stone.  Upon  the  cover  of  the  kettle  coals  were 
also  placed  that  the  baking  would  be  more  evenly  done. 
••  Johnny  cakes  "  were  baked  in  the  long-handled  frj'ing-pans, 
which  were  heated  ovt  r  the  fire-places.  The  bake-kettle  re- 
mained in  use  for  some  years,  when  it  was  supplanted  by  the 
tin  oven. 

Maple  sugar  was  used  for  sweetening  purposes,  and  corn- 
cobs were  burned  in  the  bake  kettle  cover  to  get  a  substitute 
for  saleratus.  Maple  syrup  and  honey  took  the  place  of 
butter,  and  bear's  fat  was  used  for  shortening.  Fried  cakes 
were  baked  in  pots  of  bear  and  raccoon  fat.  There  not  being 
many  maple  groves  in  Monroe,  the  pioneers  frequently  went 
to  some  neighboring  settlement  in  the  spring,  and  made 
sugar  and  syrup. 

Browned  rye,  peas,  beech-nuts,  chestnuts  and  chickery 
were  substituted  for  coffee,  and  sage,  thyme,  peppermint, 
"spearmint,  evans  root,  spice  bush,  sweet  fern,  pansy  and 
hemlock  boughs  for  tea.  Imported  tea  and  coffee  were  too 
costly,  and  could  only  be  aflbrJed  when  the  "  good  mothers" 
had  comixmy.  Moreover  it  could  not  be  had,  Jacob  Bowman 
and  Wm.  Means  brought  in  an  occasional  load  of  goods,  but 
limited  each  family  to  a  pound  of  coflee,  and  a  half  pound  of 
tea,  which  lasted  for  a  year.  One  lady  says:  "Jacob  Bow- 
man made  a  trip  to  the  city,  and,  among  other  things,  brought 
in  some  gingham,  which  we  paid  six  shillings  a  yard  for." 

Herbs  of  all  kinds  were  gathered  and  used  for  teas  in  sick- 
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iicss,  and  each  had  its  specific  cure.  For  instance,  elderblow, 
cat-nip  and  worm-wood  were  used  for  children,  and  bone-set, 
l)cnnyroyal,  etc.,  for  adults. 

Greased  Paper,  hung  over  an  opening  in  the  wall,  afforded  ..- 
light  for  the  cabins  in  the  day-time.  At  night  they  were  illu- 
minated by  the  light,  given  out  from  the  huge  fire-places,  and 
pick  pine  splinters  stuck  into  the  chimney  jambs.  This  fur- 
nished sufficient  light  for  the  mothers  to  sew,  spin  and  weave 
by  ;  for  the  fathers  to  mend  and  make  shoes,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  to  get  their  lessons. 

"  Aunt  Mary  Bull  "  says  :  "  Many  a  time  I  have  sewed  till 
eleven  o'clock  at  niq;ht  by  the  light  of  a  pitch-pine  knot," 

A  supply  of  pitch-pine  knots  was  generally  put  in  before 
winter.  Deer  fat  and  lard  were  sometimes  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  but  not  frequently. 

Tallcnv  lamps  were  finally  introduced,  and  were  used  when 
tallow  could  be  had,  or  lard  spared.  They  were  a  cup-like 
construction,  to  contain  animal  fats,  and  could  be  hung 
against  the  wall.  One  end  of  a  piece  cf  cloth,  answering  as 
a  wick,  was  dropped  into  the  cup  and  the  other  end,  which 
hung  out,  was  lighted. 

Tallow  candles  next  followed,  and  subsequently  lamps  for 
burning  coal  oil. 

— The  time  of  day  was  determined  by  "sun  marks  "  or  ^^ 
noon  marks,  upon  the  door  or  window  frame.     Finally  the 
old-fashioned  clocks  without  cases  and  with  long  cords  were 
brought  in  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices. 

Matches  had  not  yet  been  invented,  and  fire  was  made  by     * 
striking  a  piece  of  flint  and  steel,  or  the  back  of  a  jack-knife. 
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,  together,  causing  a  spark,  which  was  caught  in  a  piece  of 
punk,  an  inflammable  substance,  formed  from  decayed  wood, 
which  was  always  kept  in  supply. 

"  Borrowing  fire,"  as  it  was  called,  was  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence. 

— Wooden  pails  were  substituted  for  tin,  and  wooden  plates 
(called  "  trenchers  "),  bowls,  etc.,  for  earthenware.  Wooden 
spoons  and  forks,  also  pewter  plates,  s{>oons  and  other  table 
pieces  were  in  use. 

— Sap  troughs  were  substituted  for  cradles,  and  brooms 
were  made  out  of  young  hickories. 

Farming  implements  were  very  imperfect,  as  compared 
with  those  of  modern  invention.  A  plow  was  used  with  one 
handle,  and  a  wooden  mould  board  ;  a  crotched  sapling  with 
holes  bored  through,  and  supplied  with  woodt^n  pins,  answer- 
ed as  a  harrow.  Grain  was  sometimes  "  brushed  in,"  by 
dragging  a  hemlock  bush  over  the  ground ;  pitch-forks  and 
hoes  were  manufactured  by  blacksmiths,  and  were  very  clum- 
sy articles  ;  grain  was  threshed  with  flails,  and  cleaned  by 
shaking  it  with  a  "hand-fan,"  a  very  laborious  task.  Fan- 
ning mills  were  not  introduced  till  about  ICS25. 

In  lieu  of  a  wagon,  long  sleds  were  generally  used  in  haul- 
ing hay  and  grain,  and  in  making  trips  to  mill.  Sometimes, 
however,  hay  was  hauled  to  the  stack  by  placing  a  bunch  or 
more  upon  a  brush,  w  hich  formed  a  sort  of  sled  ;  and  not  un- 
frequcntly  carried  by  two  men,  for  some  distance,  by  running 
two  poles  under  a  bunch,  with  a  man  at  each  end. 

Lodging  and  chopping  bees  were  common,  and  the  men  and 
boys  most  cheerfully  turned  out  with  their  ox-teams,  or  came 
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with  their  axes  to  assist  their  neighbor  in  getting  a  start 
"  On  such  an  occasion,  a  sheep  would  be  killed,  and  boiled 
mutton  and  pot-pie  had  in  abundance,  for  dinner  and  supper." 

Spinning  bees  were  also  in  fashion.  The  lady  getting  up 
tlic  bee,  would  distribute  tow  among  her  lady  friends,  and  on 
a  day  set  apart,  they  would  bring  in  their  skeins  and  enjoy  a 
visit  and  supper  with  her.  The  aflair  generally  wound  up  in 
the  evening  by  a  dance,  or  "snap-and-wink-em."  and  other 
frames.  Sometimes,  however,  the  ladies  would  take  their 
spinning-wheels  under  their  arms  and  go  to  the  house  of 
their  friend,  do  a  day's  work  and  enjoy  a  visit  together  at  the 
^me  time. 

Quilting  and  sewing  parties  were  common,  and  mothers 
alike  came  with  their  needles  to  assist  their  friend  in  need. 

Husking  bees,  apple  cuts  and  spelling  schools  were  more  of 
modern  date,  and  (lancing  was  the  chief  entertainment  of 
the  young  people.  Daniel  Lyon  was  the  violinist  of  those 
days. 

Every  mother  taught  her  daughter  to  spin,  weave,  make 
garments,  make  bread,  etc.,  and  the  young  lady  that  showed 
herself  the  best  skilled  in  those  branches  of  housekeeping 
was  the  first  to  find  a  suitor.     How  great  the  change ! 

Courting  is  said  to  have  been  "  short  and  sweet,"  and  if  a 
young  swain  afforded  a  horse  he  would  take  his  lady  love 
riding  by  placing  her  on  his  horse  behind  himself.  The 
greatest  economy  had  to  be  practiced,  and  the  wife  vied  with 
her  husband  in  trying  to  get  along.  She  not  only  did  the 
work  pertaining  to  the  house,  but  helped  to  gather  the  hay 
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and  grain,  and  not  unfrequently  assisted  in  the  fallow,  or  the 
sugar-bush. 

The  people  took  great  delight  in  visiting  each  other, 
and  would  generally  go  on  foot,  or  with  ox-sleds.  A  meal 
was  always  had  together,  the  hostess  giving  the  best  the 
house  afTorded,  which  was  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes 
another.  The  guest  never  forgot  her  knitting  work  or 
sewing,  and  would  visit  and  work  at  the  same  time.  The 
kitchen  was  the  parlor,  sitting-room,  and  all.  There  were  no 
castes  then,  and  the  old  people  say — "  those  were  the  hap- 
piest days  we  ever  saw."  One  neighbor  envied  not  another, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  and 
help  along.  All  dwelt  together  in  "  brotherly  love,"  living 
as  true  men  and  women,  without  the  bij^otry  of  a  selfish 
nature. 

Liquor  was  always  had  in  abundance  at  bees,  raisings,  etc., 

and  was  a  very  common   drink — even  church  members  and 

preachers  imbibing.     The  best  could  be  had  for  twenty-five 

^j/cents  a  gallon,  and  when  a  tippler  got  boosy,  he  was  not  a 

week  in  getting  over  it 

Hay  was  scarce,  and  cattle  fed  largely  upon  browse — the 

tender  shoots  of  trees,  especially  of  the  maple  and  basswood. 

Cows  roameil  in  the  woods,  and  were  found  by  the  tinkle  of 

the  bells,  which  they  wore  about  their  necks.     Pigs  were 

<^  fatted  upon  hickory  nuts,  or  taken  to  the  beechnut  woods. 

From  the  above  it  is  very  easy  to  comprehend  the  follow- 
ing poem,  which  was  very  popular,  several  years  ago  : 
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"  How  wondrous  are  the  changes,  Jim,. 

Since  fifty  years  ago, 
When  girls  wore  dresses  made  at  home 

And  boys  wore  pants  of  tow  ; 
When  shoes  were  made  of  cow-hide. 

And  socks  of  our  own  wool, 
And  young  folks  did  a  half-day's  work 

Before  and  after  school. 

The  ladies  sung  and  danced  so  gay. 

Beside  the  spinning-wheel. 
And  practiced  late  and  early  then, 

On  spindle  swift  and  reel ; 
The  boys  would  ride  bare  back  to  mill 

A  dozen  miles  or  so. 
And  didn't  fear  a  sun-burnt  brow, 

Some  fifty  years  ago. 

The  people  rode  to  meeting,  Jim  ! 

On  bob-sleds  or  in  sleighs, 
And  wagons  rode  as  easy  too. 

As  buggies  now-a-days ; 
And  oxen  answered  well  to  draw, 

'Though  now  they'd  be  too  slow. 
For  people  lived  not  ha\(  so  /ast. 

Say  fifty  years  ago. 

And  well  do  I  remember  yet 

The  Wilson's  patent  stove, 
Which  father  bought  and  paid  for  with 

Some  cloth  our  folks  had  wove  ; 
O  !  how  the  neighbors  wondered 

When  we  got  the  thing  to  ge. 
They  said  'twould  bust  and  kill  us  all 

'Bout  fifty  years  ago. 

Yes,  many  things  are  different,  Jim, 
From  what  we  used  to  see 
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Some  ways  are  altered  for  the  worse 

And  some  Far  better  be  ; 
And  what  on  earth  we're  coming  to 

Does  any  body  know  ? 
For  everything  has  changed  so  much 

Since  fifty  years  ago." 


THE    HUSKING    BEE. 

"  In  early  times  social  life,  was  all  aglow,  and  sometimes 
*  fun  was  fast  and  furious  '—the  quiltings,  raisings,  loging- 
bces,  apple-cuts,  and  times  of  neighborhood  gathering  were 
times  of  great  social  and  convivial  talkativeness,  song  and 
merriment  The  husking  had  decidedly  my  boyish  prefer- 
ence, because  of  its  surroundings  and  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  the  occasion.  It  will  do  to  think  of  yet,  it  was  so 
delicious  ;  it  will  do  to  describe,  if  my  pen  was  a  pencil,  it 
would  do  to  enjoy  again,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  pie.  Here 
is  the  husking  bee  of  olden  times! 

"  The  corn  was  stripped  from  the  stalks  and  hauled  by 
loads  out  upon  a  clean  grass  second  growth  meadow,  and 
there  piled  up  in  a  row  three  or  four  feet  high,  six  or  seven 
feet  across  the  base,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  rods  long, 
and  all  prepared  for  an  evening  bee.  The  whole  male  pop- 
ulation of  the  neighborhood  were  invited,  and  usually  all 
attended  if  the  evening  was  fine. 

"  Adjacent  to  the  pile  of  corn,  was  a  dry  pine  stub  standing 
about  twenty-five  feet  high,  rich  with  fat  pitchy  streaks,  and 
looked  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  stood  there  on  its  four- 
foot  base  for  fifty  years,  in  an.xious  expectancy  of  just  this 
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occasion.  At  dusk  fire  about  is  communicated  to  the  top 
of  the  stub  and  a  beautiful  hght  beams  forth  in  full  harmony 
with  the  evening's  pastime.  The  owner  of  the  pile  of  corn 
t.ikes  his  seat,  as  soon  as  he  has  made  husks  to  sit  on,  husks 
his  corn,  and  throws  it  over  the  pile  in  front  of  him,  into 
clean  ground,  and  all  the  neighbors  come  and  do  as  he  is 
doing. 

"  Soon  the  pile  is  strung  with  busy  men  from  end  to  end, 
each  man  full  of  talk,  the  news  of  the  day,  deaths,  births, 
marriages,  thefts,  politics,  crops,  prices  of  grain,  goods  and 
land ;  the  abundance  of  game,  the  success  of  the  recent  hunt; 
and  the  probability  of  the  next  wedding.  But  hark  !  hear 
those  cars  of  corn  fall  on  the  pile  over  in  front.  A  per- 
fect storm,  a  bushel  a  minute  is  a  small  estimate  now, 
say  five  bushels  and  we  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Hands 
work,  corn  flies,  and  tongues  move,  time  speeds,  and  the 
work  is  being  done  with  a  will.  Half  an  hour  hai;  passed 
in  this  busy  way,  when  the  voice  of  the  old  gray-haired  vet- 
eran owner  of  the  pile  of  corn,  rings  out  upon  the  still  at- 
mosphere of  the  evening,  in  a  stentorian'  sound,  *  boys  the 
jug,  the  jug,  pass  that  jug,'  and  in  a  moment  the  jug  is 
started  ;  handed  along  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  mouth 
to  mouth  along  the  entire  pile,  until  each  man  has  taken  a 
moderate  sip  of  the  pure  'Old  Rye,'  just  from  the  still- 
house,  and  no  corn  in  it  in  those  days.  This  was  repeated 
about  once  in  every  half  hour  through  the  entire  evening, 
and  yet  they  did  not  get  drunk,  '  but  just  had  plenty.' 

"  How  beautifully  the  stub  burned,  and  how  fast  time  flew 
I  cannot  now  tell,  I  hear  a  voice  calling  for  a  song,  a  song» 
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and  in  a  moment  a  clear  masculine  voice  rings  out  upon  the 
evening  atmosphere  far  surpassing  many  of  our  modern 
operatic  performances,  while  all  listen  and  all  husk.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  almost  hear  them  now,  as  they 
sung,  each  man  his  favorite  piece,  such  as  '  Barbara  Allen,' 
'  Kate  and  the  Cows  Hide,'  battle  of  '  Lake  Champlain,* 
'  Perry's  Victory,'  *  The  Jolly  Plow  Boy,'  and  sometimes 
*  Old  Hundred  '  would  be  sung  with  a  zest  that  showed  that 
devotion  was  not  at  all  left  behind  by  the  puritanic  mass. 
Now  finally  as  a  closing  song  we  will  hear  them  sing  the 
battle  and  victory  of  New  Orleans.     Hear  it : 

"  General  Jackson  on  such  occasions  lucky  ; 

Soon  round  the  General  flocked. 

With  rifles  ready  cocked 
The  hunters  of  old  Kentucky." 

CHORUS. 

"  Every  man  was  half  a  horn  and  half  an  Alligator." 

**  This  would  generally  bring  down  the  whole  field  with 
shouts  and  yells  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  old  Jacksonto- 
nian  times  ;  storm  after  storm  of  applause  either  to  the  song 
or  the  General,  it  made  no  diflerence,  the  people  felt  patri- 
otic, and  must  find  vent  in  some  direction.  Shout  they 
would  and  shout  they  did  to  their  hearts  utmost  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  now  ten  o'clock  or  a  trifle  later,  when  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  corn  is  all  husked,  and  all  the  men  rise 
up,  repair  to  the  brilliant  light  around  the  remaining  stump 
of  the  siub,  and  take  a  good  finishing  *  imbibe  '  from  the  old 
stone  jug.  Here  a  few  wrestling  matches  are  enjoyed, 
where  some  of  the  young  experts  try  their  skill  to  tlie 
mirth  and  merriment  of  all. 
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"  Just  about  here  the  old  veteran  of  crops  and  field,  steps 
to  the  front  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  iron-gray  locks 
shining  in  the  light  of  the  stub,  and  in  a  moment  all  is  still. 
He  thanks  all  present  for  their  presence  and  help,  hopes 
soon  to  have  an  opportunity  to  reciprocate  the  favor,  assures 
them  'one  and  all '  that  he  will  not  be  slow  to  respond  to 
an  invitation  of  the  kind,  and  concludes  his  truly  native  elo- 
quence by  inviting  all  men  and  boys  forthwith  to  his  house 
for  some  refreshments  '  come  on  boys,  come  all.' 

"  At  the  house  :  it  was  a  large  double  log-house  in  those 
days,  and  a  place  of  comfort,  quietude  and  repose.  The 
hixuries  of  life  were  dispensed  with,  while  the  necessaries 
were  fully  enjoyed.  That  old  fashioned  fire-place,  large  and 
ample,  with  its  ample  maplewood  fire,  dispensing  both  light 
and  heat ;  the  cheerful  and  tidy  appearance  of  all  within, 
told  plainly  of  days  of  sturdy  integrity,  industry  and  thrift. 

"  The  Matron  of  the  house  with  her  daughters  had  antici- 
pated the  occasion  fully,  all  was  in  readiness,  cheerfulness 
and  moderate  quietude  ;  that  well  starched  cap  on  the  moth- 
er's head,  those  nice  white  clean  aprons  worn  by  the  daugh- 
ters, as  well  as  the  tables  loaded  with  the  substantial  cook- 
cry  of  the  times,  all  told  of  the  times,  the  occasion,  and  of  a 
good  hearty  welcome.  All  are  invited  to  eat,  as  there  are 
passed  around,  doughnuts,  apple-pics,  pumpkin-pies,  berry- 
pies,  cheese  and  cider  almost  new  ;  and  all  eat  as  if  they  had 
not  devoured  anything  before  for  days.  See  that  boy  in 
the  act  of  craming  a  large  piece  of  pumpkin-pie  into  hig 
mouth,  until  he  has  daubed  both  his  nose  and  his  chin,  and 
appears  to  wish  that  his  mouth  and  throat  were  both  larger. 
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Oh,  those  deh'cious  pies,  the  cakes  would  almost  melt  in 
your  mouth  ;  why  cannot  our  wives  and  daughters  make 
such  pics  and  cakes  ?  Is  it  because  we  have  lost  our  boy- 
ish taste  and  avidity  ?  I  guess  that  it  must  be  so.  The 
old  men  told  their  best  stories ;  another  song  was  sung,  all 
were  pleased  and  all  went  home  feeling  fine." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ThE  PANTHER  SONG.* 

When  back  I  look  on  forty  years 

With  scenes  all  spread  before  me, 
"  'Tis  there  I  find,  brought  to  my  mind. 

Undaunted  scenes  of  glory  ; 
With  settlements  new,  and  settlers  few 

E'en  settlements  were  scanty, 
With  here  and  there  a  hujije  log  hut, 

Much  like  the  Irish  shanty. 

Chorus. —         Who  !  peddy-pe-dow, 

Who  !  how-de-how,  gee  up, 
Adap,  Aloop. 

Those  huts  of  logs,  and  rude  fenced  fields, 

Contained  our  earthly  all,  sirs 
We  were  content,  and  onward  bent 

*1be  above  suug  rpfera  lu  the  6t<'r7  as  tulJ  uu  |>age  81,  which  modiOe*  it  slightlj  ftom  the 
way  it  waaflnt  given  ui.  Th<-  (luciry  U  unduutttxlly  accurad',  udJ  vtiui  couponed  by  Elipbalot 
Mosuu.  The  chon.  bus  rrft-riUCi;  to  iLe  worJa  Mr.  FreucL  uat-d  to  repeat  when  driTlag  Itii 
oveu,  and  wai  ail.li-J  by  Ilimm  rmiiunr.  TLu  rijUi;  Xa  *>uih?  to  the  tune  of  "  Billjr  O'hourke." 
t'rcDch  fuuu<l  the  >i>uug  ponthini  hoik  of  GreouwAxxl,  ou  the  fanu  now  occupied  by  Harrj 
l»or»cy.  lie  wiu  liviiit'  where  Giwu«.)oil  uo»  U  at  the  tiuio.  After  returaiug  (roiu  the  lUst 
Mr.  Krrnch  punhuMxI  a  iknu  on  th-  liiUa  luuk  uf  Monroe,  udJ  liTed  there  uutil  the  tiiu«  ' 
bia  (leuth.  Log  (haiiiH  uere  very  Bcurce,  aud  lU  oLiitiJ  iu  the  song,  be  brought  one  in  upon 
Ilia  back  •ilii  the  truj*.  lie  bec^ue  .juile  a  u-HeJ  irdii^T.aiia  ud  told  in  tb«  secoud  «tory  on 
laire  hi,  after  bid  luUhap,  liisl.ud  ..f  n  turuiut'  home,  he  tov.k  aor<«i»  the  mountains  to  Wilke*- 
Uorre  to  get  tiis  guu  reiHdred.  Uia  fmrnly  U^xime  aUraed  aud  the  neighbors  litmed  out  to 
■carch  for  liiin  btfon-  he  retum*<J.     Mr*.  Fnuch  injct  living,  at  au  advaucod  ago. 
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Although  our  means  were  small ; 
The  older  hands  cut  down  the  trees 

The  younger  trimmed  the  bout^hs 
And  when  the  sun  sank  in  the  West 

We  hunted  up  the  cows. 

A  chubby  boy  just  in  his  teens, 

The  hero  of  my  story, 
A  daring  feat  did  thus  transact 

Which  ended  in  his  glory  ; 
While  at  his  task  a  hunting  cows 

And  through  the  thicket  peeping 
There  he  espied  on  a  mossy  bed, 

Two  pretty  kits  a  sleeping. 

What  do  ye  there,  ye  little  elves, 

I  think  you  worth  a  grabbing. 
So  he  took  them  both  into  his  arms 

To  bear  them  to  his  cabin ; 
Those  little  kits  both  scratched  and  bit 

And  kept  a  constant  howling 
And  soon  a  dismal  noise  was  heard. 

The  older  one  was  growling. 

Without  delay,  soon  found  her  w4y 

And  bounded  in  before  him, 
Spit  in  his  face,  cat-like  disgrace 

With  a  look  not  much  imploring  ; 
And  now  so  vexed  and  sorely  scratched, 

One  kit  he  threw  its  mother 
Take  that  yourself,  you  growling  elf 

And  I  will  keep  the  other. 

And  now  content  each  party  grew, 
Our  hero  home  did  scamper 

The  panther  grew,  our  hero,  too, 
From  chubby  boy  to  yeoman, 

Witha  panther's  pack  upon  his  back 
He  turned  a  panther  showman. 
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Now  many  a  day,  faur,  far  away 

His  money  grew  in  measure. 
He  thought  of  home  no  more  to  roam 

And  sold  the  little  treasure  ; 
Thus  sixty  more,  adds  to  his  store. 

Likewise  a  hunter's  trap. 
And  a  log  chain,  too,  both  good  and  new 

He  laid  upon  his  back. 

His  home  he  sought,  his  land  he  bought. 

And  paid  for  with  his  treasure 
Industrious  wages  crowned  all  his  days, 

He  lived  in  peace  and  pleasure  : 
If  you  would  know,  how  wealth  can  grow 

Our  hero  has  an  answer 
All  he  has  get  fell  to  his  lot, — 

By  catching  the  panther. 

The  fit  St  asstssmcnt  of  Monroe  was  made  in  the  winter  of 
1821-22  by  John  B.  Hinman.  The  following  are  extracts  : 
The  whole  number  of  taxables  residing  in  the  town  (then 
ir-'uding  parts  of  Towanda  and  Asylum),  114;  the  whole 
amount  of  tax,  on  real  and  personal  property,  $175.53,  the 
rate  of  taxation  being  five  mills;  the  whole  number  of  acres 
improved,  683,  or  one  thirty-fifth  of  the  township ;  the 
greatest  number  of  acres  improved  by  any  one  tax-payer, 
A.  C.  Rockwell,  75.  The  greatest  tax  was  that  of  Austin 
and  Russell  Fowler,  who  were  assessed  upon  property  as 
follows: 

30  acres  improved $  350 

270  acres  unimproved .       270 

4  houses  . 400 

I  grist  mill 400 

I  saw  mill 2(X) 
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'<  distillery .' S/ 

Tavern 75 

I^illing  mill 400 

2  horses 60 

2  oxen 50 

6  cows 66 

Total $2358 

The  saw  mills  in  operation  in  Monroe  in  1821  wereFow- 
'(T  Bros.*,  James  Lewis',  Eliphalet  Mason's  and  William 
Means' (on  the  Vangorder  place);  the  grist  mills  were — 
I'owler  Bros.'  and  William  Means' ;  distillery — Fowler  Bros 
f^  Bristol's. 

From  the  assessment  taken  of  Towanda  township  in  1813^ 
(then  including  Monroe),  we  extract  the  following  : 

Russell  Fowler,  i  grist  mill,  I  saw  mill,  }^  distillery ;  Dan- 
iel Gilbert,  i  saw  mill ;  Gordon  Hewitt,  i  saw  mill ;  John  D. 
Sanders,  i  saw  mill. 

In  1835,  the  number  of  mills  in  operation  in  the  township 
was  14. 

In  the  Bradford  Gazette  of  Sept.  5,  1813,  A.  V.  Mathews 
advertises  for  a  "  laborer  on  a  farm  and  to  occasionally  assist 
in  the  blacksmith  shop." 

In  the  Gazette  of  Sept.  13,  1813,  "  a  reward  of  ^30  is  of- 
fered for  the  return  of  J S ,  who  broke  jail  on 

the  evening  of  the  13th  inst." 

In  the  CPflirr//^  of  March  5,  18 14,  John  D.  Sanders  "offers 
his  valuable  farm  of  440  acres  for  sale  " ;  and  in  the  issue  o^ 
Nov.  27,  1 81 5,  advertises  for  "  one  or  two  good  sawyers." 

In  the  Gazette  of  June  15,  181 5,  A.  C.  Rockwell  offers  a 
number  of  grass  scythes  for  sale. 
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PANTHER     STORIES. 

"  Once  Upon  a  time  Abner  Hinman  and  Adonijah  Alden 
were  coming  down  the  South  Branch  from  Albany,  one  of 
them  riding  a  horse,  and  the  other  walking,  by  turns,  and 
when  they  were  passing  the  Saunders  farm  (now  Ridgeway's) 
they  were  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  notes  of  distress  which 
came  from  one  of  the  herd  of  cattle  that  was  pasturing  in  a 
field  that  they  were  passing.  The  commotion  among  the 
cattle,  accompanied  by  the  well-known  wails  of  distress, 
induced  the  two  young  men  to  turn  with  hurried  steps  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  well  evinced  trouble.  They  .soon  discovered 
a  panther  with  a  yearling  heifer  by  the  throat,  and  prostrate 
bawling  for  help.  The  re.st  of  the  herd  were  snorting  and 
blowing,  and  doing  all  that  they  could  to  frighten  the  monster 
away,  while  he  with  his  prostrate  prey,  was  leisurely  drinking 
the  blood  as  it  exuded  fiom  the  wounded  throat.  These 
young  men  were  for  once  without  weapons,  but  not  without 
the  usual  frontierman's  pluck.  They  formed  the  line  of  attack 
after  this  fashion :  One  on  the  horse,  the  other  with  a  stake 
out  of  the  fence,  and  ••  forward  all  "  and  '•  steady  on  the  left," 
to  know  who  was  master  of  the  field.  The  panther  with 
many  growls  and  grimaces  finally  quit  his  meal  in  great  re- 
luctance, while  his  helpless  victim  was  released  and  the  cattle 
driven  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  owners  duly  informed,and 
the  dogs  put  on  the  trail  of  the  imp  of  the  woods.  The 
heifer  recovered  from  the  ghastly  wound,  grew  to  be  a  cow, 
and  was  afterwards  owned  by  Capt.  R.  Fowler,  for  some  years 
being  denominated  "  The  old  painter-bit  cow." 

— "  Sheffield  Wilcox,  residing    in    New  Albany,  had  been 
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to  Monroe  to  mill,  and  was  returninir  in  those  primitive  days 
with  his  grist  on  the  horse,  himself  on  foot,  his  coat  on  his 
arm  and  his  dog,  as  a  usual  accompaniment  ;  even  when  they 
went  to  meeting  he  was  about.  When  about  a  mile  south  of 
what  is  now  the  Ridgeway  farm  the  dog  treed  a  panther  by 
the  road-side,  up  a  tall  tree,  well  out  of  harm's  way — as  the 
panther  supposed.  But  be  it  remembered  that  this  was  that 
self-same  "  Uncle  ShefT,"  the  Nimrod,  the  old  hunter,  then 
just  in  his  prime,  and  we  have  the  key  to  general  results. 

The  grist  was  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  his  coat  laid 
on  the  grist,  the  horse  hitched  near  by,  and  the  dog  "  Old 
Carlo,"  was  told  to  keep  a  guard,  while  Uncle  ShefT  ran  three 
miles  to  his  house  in  Albany  for  his  rifle,  and  returned,  find- 
ing all  just  about  as  he  had  left  it.  After  he  had  time  to 
breathe  a  little  the  panther  got  the  worst  of  the  matter,  and 
was  added  to  the  grist  as  the  fruit  of  a  faithful  dog,  a  trusty 
rifle,  and  unerring  shot." 

A    BEAR    STEALS    A    FRVING-PAN. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  get- 
ting out  mill  stones  was  quite  a  lucrative  business.  Some 
of  the  Gofls  wishing  to  share  the  benefits  of  this  industry, 
with  others  went  to  Mill  Stone  Run  and  built  a  cabin. 
One  evening  after  they  had  finished  their  supper,  which 
among  other  things  included  fresh  pork,  they  heard  a  noise 
upon  the  roof  of  their  shanty.  Going  out  to  enquire  the 
cause  of  the  sudden  move  without,  they  were  not  a  little 
surprised  in  seeing  a  bear  with  their  long-handled  frying 
pan  in  his  mouth,  and  scampering  off  to  the  thicket  They 
made  pursuit,  but  Bruin  was  the  winner  in  the  race,  and 


carried  off  the  trophy  of  the  contest.  He  had  scented  the 
fresh  pork,  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  frying  pan  con- 
tained a  choice  meal. 

THE    DISCOVERY    OF   COAL. 

John  Wagner  and  Absalom  Carr  (others  state  Edsall 
Carr)  when  hunting  on  Barclay  mountain,  discovered  a 
black  substance  in  Coal  Creek,  which  they  went  up  some 
distance,  and  found  coal  cropping  out.  A  party  went  up  to 
see  their  discovery,  among  them  Tared  Leavenworth,  who 
was  the  first  to  use  the  coal  for  his  work.  It  was  first 
brought  down  the  mountain  on  sleds,  and  then  reloaded  in 
wagons. 

It  is  said  that  John  Fox  hauled  the  first  load  to  Towanda, 
y^dLtid  afterward  took  five  tons  to  Ithaca  and  sold  it  for  a  cut- 
__ter. 

The  coal  beds  at  Long  Valley  were  subsequently  discov- 
ered by  John  and  Nathan  Northrup. 

Tlie  last  elk  in  this  part  of  the  coi-ntry  was  killed  at  Long 
Valley  Junction,  more  than  fifty  years  since  by  Nathan 
Northrup. 

THE  COUNTERFEITERS. 

A  gang  of  counterfeiters  had  a  retreat  under  an  overhang- 
ing rock  up  the  Millstone  run,  about  a  mile  above  Weston's, 
where  they  kept  their  "  spelter  " — counterfeit  coin.  After 
the  organization  of  the  county,  the  gang  was  broken  up, 
and  the  resort  abandoned. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Elder  Alden's  papers,  which 
will  show  how  the  people  were  "  duped  "  with  "  spelter  " : 
'*  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1814,  it  was   75   miles  to 
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the  seat  of  justice,  and  rogues  felt  comparatively  safe,  in 
what  was  the  western  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  ;  consequently 
Bradford  was  not  peculiarly  exempt  from  those  features  of 
annoyance  that  are  so  common  in  frontier  enterprise.  A 
surveyor's  Jacob 's-staff  was  shot  off,  and  his  compass  down 
while  he  was  attempting  to  locate  lands  and  define  their 
boundaries.  A  practicing  phy'sician  was  advised  to  sell  his 
horse  and  invest  his  proceeds  in  the  "  two  for  one  "  busi- 
ness, and  they  would  "  set  him  on  his  feet."  '*  Yes,"  says 
Dr.  W.,  "  they  did  set  me  on  my  feet  by  taking  my  horse 
from  between  my  legs."  A  smooth  tongued  sharper  ap- 
proaches an  inhabitant,  exhibiting  to  him  a  full  hand  of  gen- 
uine silver  dollars  and  halfdollars,  and  with  great  assurance  in- 
forms the  Puritan  where  such  new  and  shining  coins  can  be 
obtained  for  half  price.  The  unsuspecting  man  invests  five 
■lollars  in  the  hands  of  the  sharper,  and  at  the  stipulated 
time  receives  the  ten  dollars,  all  bright  with  apparent  new 
coinage,  which  makes  his  pockets  laugh  out  almost  at  the 
prosperous  increase.  Unsuspicious  now  invests  all  that  he 
has,  and  all  that  he  can  find,  with  all  that  he  can  borrow 
from  his  neighbors,  and  induces  those  that  will  not  lend  to 
him,  to  deposit  in  this  unseen  bank  for  themselves,  exhibit- 
ing the  gains  that  he  has  made  so  easily.  In  this  way  the 
unsuspecting  are  induced  to  contribute  largely  to  this  new 
money-making  institution,  and  nearly  all  the  available  funds 
of  the  whole  population  are  gathered  into  the  hands  of  the 
sliarpers  in  a  private  way,  so  that  they  are  now  making 
their  "  big  haul."  If  curiosity  induces  any  one  to  inquire 
how  this  money  can  be  made  so  easily,  or  where  it  can  be 
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obtained,  they  are  given  to  understand  by  hints  and  winks 
and  blinks,  that  there  is  a  place  called  the  cave  or  den  not 
far  distant  and  they  are  easily  persuaded,  that  expert  work- 
men are  there  at  work  day  and  night,  making  from  two  to 
three  dollars,  all  good,  out  of  every  dollar  there  they  re- 
ceive. This  shows  a  dollar  gain  to  the  company  or  work- 
man, and  a  dollar  to  the  inverter,  with  his  original  amount 
returned.  It  is  said  to  have  worked  well.  The  sharpers 
made  a  pile  in  the  final  strike,  and  their  dupes  made  empty 
pockets,  and  some  of  them  empty  homes.  Of  course,  ere 
the  final  refunding  of  the  large  amount  the  sharpers  were 
off  for  Ohio,  having  divided  with  theiraccomplices  who  were 
residents,  but  practically  unknown.  There  could  not  well  be 
a  legal  process  against  the  swindlers,  for  the  dupes  were 
ashamed  to  tell  how  green  they  had  been,  besides  having 
shown  downright  dishonesty,  and  in  some  cases,  criminality, 
in  their  complicity  in  the  matter.  I  think  that  there  were 
never  any  prosecutions  for  the  "two  for  one  business,"  but 
there  were  some  very  eminent  scares,  that  lasted  the  subjects 
of  them  for  a  lifetime.  One  man  fled  to  Canada,  and  other 
ojjciatives  in  the  dishonest  matter  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
while  others  took  refuge  in  Ohio,  and  some  in  the  grave. 
The  great  scare  took  place  in  about  1813,  after  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  county,  and  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers  oi 
the  law  appertaining  thereunto.  The  arrests  and  prosecutions 
were  chiefly  for  meddling  with  counterfeit  paper  money,  which 
was  made  in  the  cities,  peddled  by  agents,  and  passed  by 
those  of  questionable  honesty.  There  never  was,  probably, 
a  set  of  tools  in  the  county  for  the  successful  execution  of 
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cither  hard  or  paper  money.  The  counterfeiters'  cave  was 
used  to  conceal  their  spurious  coin  and  bills,  as  also  them- 
selves in  times  of  danger.  While  the  gross  amount  of  their 
trash  was  stored  in  the  cave,  the>-  were  busy  in  circulating 
it  in  smaller  quantities  throughout  the  country.  Sheriff 
Rockwell  broke  up  the  combination  and  scattered  the  coun- 
terfeiters to  the  four  winds.'.' 

Others  state  positively  that  the  gang  had  crucibles  and 
manufactured  "  spelter."  Their  tools  are  said  to  be  some- 
where in  the  town. 

AN  INTERESTING  CHARACTER, 

Many  of  the  olde.  people  remember  ••  Molly  Cole,"  a  wit 
and  demented  character  that  lived  at  Cole's  watering-trough 
for  a  time. 

She  cou'.d  quote  the  bible  from  one  cover  to  the  other,  al- 
most, and  took  great  pride  in  attending  meetings  and  correct- 
ing the  ministers  when  they  misquoted  passages.  Her  habit 
was  to  stop  the  minister,  though  it  might  be  in  the  midst  -of 
a  sermon,  and  to  his  great  mortification.  Her  favorite  color 
was  white,  and  she  generally  wore  awhi*e  flannel  dress, short, 
with  sleeves  coming  only  to  her  elbows.  After  ladies'  "straw 
flats,"  as  they  were  called,  had  been  introduced,  wishing  to 
ridicule  the  new  style,  she  constructed  one  for  herself  out  of 
paper,  and  wore  it  to  church.  The  words  "  look  at  this  "  had 
been  printed  upon  the  paper,  and  she  took  particular  pains 
that  the  notice  stood  out  conspicuously  on  the  fore  part  of  her 
bonnet  One  day  she  was  met  by  an  acquaintance  mounted 
on  a  horse,  who  accosted  her  rather  lugubriously,  thus : 
"  Good  morning,  Molly.  How  do  your  sins  appear  this  morn- 
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ing  ?"  ■•  On  horse  back,  sir,"  was  the  quick,  incisive  reply. 
She  had  a  garden  in  which  there  were  two  paths,  a  narrow 
and  a  broad  one.  On  both  sides  of  the  broad  path  she  had 
peach  trees  and  at  the  end  she  dumped  her  ashes.  The  nar- 
row path  she  said  led  to  Heaven,  and  the  broader  one   with 

its  temptations  (the  fruit)  to  hell.      "  Mr.   ."  she  said, 

"  she  always  found  in  the  broad  path  ;  "  implying  that  he  was 
stealing  her  fruit,  his  reward  being  pictured  out  before  him. 
Havin;4  been  mortally  offended  by  'Squire  Gore,  she  never 
wore  thereafter  any  "  gore "  in  her  dress.  She  sought 
revenge  and  is  said  to  have  killed  the  'Squire's  dog  with  a 
wooden  s\.ord. 

RELKllOUS. 

TJu-  Methodists.  —  It  has  been  almost  nir.ety  years  since  the 
first  Methodist  sermon  was  preached  in  Monroe,  and  Elisha 
Cole  was  without  doubt  the  first  p-eacher  in  the  township. 
While  yet  livin;.^  in  Asylum  became  in  before  his  marriage  and 
preached  at  the  house  of  Henry  Salisbury,  which  became  the 
great  centre  ot  Methodism  for  miles  around.  It  is  said 
that  Bishop,  Asbury  and  Lorenzo  Dow  both  preached  here, 
when  passing  through  the  county.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nen*.  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  were  Loring  Grant, 
Palmer  Roberts,  Henry  B.  Bascum,  (afterwards  Bishop),  John 
Wilson,  Samuel  Thompson,  Marmaduke  Pearce,  Abram 
Dawson.  James  Gilmore,  Daniel  Wilco.K,  John  McKean,  Selah 
Stocking,  Sophronus  Stocking,  H.  G.  Warner,  Joseph  Towner, 
Father  Rogers,  Asa  Orcutt,  George  Evans  and  Dr.  George 
Peck. 

As  already  stated.  Rev.  EUsha  Cole  must  be  recognized  as 
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the  father  of  Methodism  in  Bradford  county.  He  began  his 
Christian  work  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  circuit  rider  ap- 
peared in  the  county,  and  for  two  years  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  preacher  on  the  Tiof^a  circuit.  He  had  formerly 
been  an  itinerant  preacher  in  the  States  of  Maryland  a;id 
Virginia,  but  had  now  settled  in  Monroe,  at  what  is  known  as  ^"^ 
"the  watering  trough."  Here  was  the  nucleus  of  Methodism 
in  all  of  this  part  of  the  county.  There  early  rallied  around 
this  nucleus  a  band  of  preachers  and  laity  all  of  "  alike  pre- 
vious faith,"  who  organized  an  association  which  has  ahvays 
been  known  as  the  Methodist  church.  Here  was  the  preach- 
i.TC^  place  for  years,  as  also  the  place  for  the  quarterly  mcc*- 
ings.  Regular  services  were  held  at  Mr.  Cole's  house,  he 
[generally  preaching  himself,  but  the  quarterly  niceti./gs  in 
his  capacious  log  barn,  on  which  occasions  the  MethodiNts 
would  convene  from  the  Loyal  Sock,  Athens,  Orwell,  Wysox, 
Burlington,  VVyalusing,  Albany,  and  from  this  part  of  the 
county,  generally.  Father  Cole's  house  was  superceded  by  a 
school  house  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  The  school  house 
^ave  place  to  a  tasteful  and  commodious  church  ed  fice, 
erected  at  Monroe  village  in  1839.  In  addition  to  the  class 
at  Monroeton,  a  second  class  was  organized  at  Liberty  Corn- 
ers a  half  century  ago.  The  first  meetings  on  the  hill  were 
iicld  soon  after  1816,  at  the  house  of  Sclah  Arnout,  then  for 
a  time  at  William  Wilson's,  and  once  in  a  while  at  Abram 
i'ox's.  The  circuit  riders  came  every  four  weeks.  Among 
the  first  were  the  two  Stockings,  Bush,  Parkhurst,  Warner, 
Wilcox  and  Evans.  After  Mr.  Summers,  HoUon  and  others 
came  to  the  hill  there  were  enough   to  form   a  class,  which 


was  organized  in  about  1837  by  John  Wilson,  the  original 
members  being — Jeremiah  HoUon  (class  leader)  and  wife, 
Wm.  Wilson  and  wife,  Mrs.  Reed  Irvine  and  Fran- 
cis Bull  and  wife.  Some  of  the  (irst  preachers  from  1834, 
inclusive,  were — Joseph  Towner,  John  Wilson,  Elisha  Bib- 
bins,  Benjamin  Ellis,  Father  Maisfield,  Rev.  Chace  and  Ed- 
ward Hodgekiss.  Meetings  were  frequently  held  at  Mr. 
Summer's  and  Mr.  Hoilon's,  then  in  the  school  house,  and 
finally  in  the  neat  and  siiacious  church  edifice  which  was 
erected  and  dedicated  to  God  in  1859.  The  Liberty  Corners 
M.  E.  church  is  one  of  the  strongest  m  the  county. 

The  Pnsbytiiiuns. —  The  first  to  preach  Trcsbytcrianisuj  in 
Monroe,  was  Rev.  M.  M.  York,  of  Wysox,  who  began  his 
\isits  thereto  in  about  1809.  He,  like  father  Cole,  must  be 
placed  in  the  fore-ground  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  his 
denomination.  "  lie  was  a  man  of  fair  education  for  the 
times,  jf  more  than  ordinary  talent,  untiring  in  his  indus- 
tries, faithful  to  his  convictions, outspoken  in  his  sentiments, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  people."  Services  were  general- 
ly held  at  private  houses  and  subsequently  school  houses, 
before  the  erection  of  the  church  edifice  at  Monroetoii. 
Before  a  church  was  organized  at  Towanda  or  Monroe,  the 
professors  of  this  faith  not  unfrequently  attended  meetings  at 
W>'sox.  The  Presbyterian  church  at  Monroeton  was  organ- 
ized Nov.  25,  1851,  and  consisted  of  twenty-five  members,  all 
(f  whom  had  been  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Towanda.  J.  B.  Hinman,  William  North  and  G.  E.  Arnout 
were  the  first  Elders.  The  church  enjoyed  the  ministrations 
of  Rev.  L.  W.  Chapman,  for  the  first  four  years,  and  he  was 
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followed  by  Rev.  James  McWilliams,  after  four  yeafs  he  u'as 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Darius  Williams  who  also  remained  four 
years.  In  1862  Rev.  Hallock  Armstrong  assumed  charge  of 
the  congregation,  he  being  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  P.  S.  Kohler.  Among  the  first  members  may  be  named, 
the  Fowlers,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Jared  Woodruff",  Mrs.  A.  C.  Rock- 
well, Samuel  Cranmer,  Father  Rockwell  (the  father  of  Abner 
C),  Mrs.  George  Irvine,  Mrs.  Robert  Bull,  Selah  Arnout 
Mrs.  Geo.  Arnout,  "  Sally  Foster,"  and  Amy  Sweet. 

The  Baptists. — This  denomination  dates  back,  nearly  as 
far  as  Presbyterianism  in  Monroe.  Among  the  first  preach- 
ers is  remembered  Levi  Baldwin.  In  1837,  Isaac  D.  Jones* 
gathered  the  scattered  Baptists  on  and  near  the  lower  end  of 
Towanda  Creek,  formerly  "  P^ranklin  and  Monroe  Church." 
The  Monroe  members  became  a  branch  in  1838.  In  1840 
they  divided, and  Monroe  joined  the  Bradford  Association 
with  37  members.  In  1841,  the  church  took  the  name 
"  Monroe  and  Towanda."  In  1846,  Towanda  became  a  sep- 
arate church.  September  18,  1869,  the  deacons  and  most 
of  the  members  having  removed  from  Monroeton,  the  re- 
maining members  voted  to  disband.  Under  Elder  Spratt's 
pastorate,  they  built  a  parsonage,  (1840),  now  the  residence 
of  Henry  Myer,  which  was  sold  on  his  removal,  and  in  1855, 
they  bought  the  former  Universalist  meeting  house  in  Mon-- 
roeton.  Uf>on  disbanding  they  sold  the  meeting  house 
(now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Philo  Mingos)  and  paid  the  proceeds 
on  the  meeting  house  repairs  in  Towanda.  After  some  of 
the  revivals,  having  no  meeting  house  or  resident  pastor 
some  of  the  converts  united  with  other  denominations.     The 
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following  preachers  served  Monroeton  and  vicinity  as  pas- 
tors and  supplies :  Isaac  D.  Jones,  George  M.  Spratt,  Jesse 
B.  Saxton,  George  \V.  Stone,  William  H.  King,  Jacob  Ken- 
nedy, Joseph  R.  Morris,  William  Lyon,  Nathan  Calender, 
Increase  Child,  S.  G.  Kim,  Robert  Dunlap,  Charles  R. 
Levering  and  Benjamin  Jones. 

T/te  Univtualists. — This  denomination  was  established  in 
Monroe  in  1837,  through  the  influence  of  Eliphalet  Mason, 
A  church  edifice  was  erected  in  1 841,  and  Mr.  Mason  and 
his  son,  G.  F.  Mason,  subscribed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
building  price  of  the  same.  The  preachers  were  George 
Rogers,  Ames  and  Ashton.  In  1843,  Silas  A.  Gibson  was 
the  preacher,  and  continued  three  years.  The  society  be- 
came very  much  weakened  because  of  removals,  in  conse- 
quence the  church  was  sold  to  the  Baptists,  and  the  church 
went  down.  The  Masons,  Kelloggs,  Blackmans,  etc.,  were 
the  leading  spirits  of  this  denomination. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  first  school  is  said  to  have  been  taught  in  the  town  in 
1801,  by  Polly  Fowler  in  a  log  school  house  in  the  midst  of 
the  hickory  orchard,  below  Widow  Rockwell's,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  creek. 

In  the  summer  of  1804,  Eliphalet  Mason  taught  in  "  Reed 
Brockaway's  district " — which  is  now  Monroeton,  and  again 
in  the  winter  1806-7,  also  the  winter  of  1813-14. 

In  the  summer  of  18 14,  "Sally  Rockwell,"  subsequently 
Mrs.  Jacob  Bowman,  Jr.,  kept  a  school  in  Abner  Rock^veU*s 
corn  house.  Mrs.  Bull  says  :  "  There  were  no  writing 
benches,  and  attention  was  given  principally  to  the  spelling 
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book,"  This  was  Mrs.  Bull's  first  term  at  school,  and  she  re- 
members that  among  her  playmates  were — Roxy  and  Zilpha 
Mason,  Isabella  Cole,  Sally  Fowler,  Jane  Edsall,  Sevellon 
Fowler  and  Miller  Edsall.  School  was  then  taurrht  for  a 
couple  of  winters  in  a  log  dwelling  upon  the  Decker  place, 
Sally  Rockwell  also  being  the  teacher  here. 

Mary  Williams,  a  Connecticut  lady,  taught  the  next  school, 
a  summer  term,  in  one  part  of  the  log  house  at  Fowlertown 
occupied  by  Sebra  Phillips  and  Simeon  Bristol. 

Samuel  Haskell,  a  drummer  in  the  war  of  1812,  taught  in 
a  little  log  house  on  the  creek,  between  Mr.  Alden's  and  Mr. 
RockweH's,  some  two  or  three  years  after  Miss  Williams.  He 
was  most  proficient  with  the  use  of  drum  sticks,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  able  to  use  three  of  them  at  a  time. 

Dr.  Goodrich  taught  a  couple  of  terms  on  Fowler  street, 
before  the  log  school  house  was  built  (about  1821)  near  the 
foot  of  Marcy  Hill.  This  structure  was  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded by  a  framed  building. 

Among  the  first  teachers  who  taught  in  the  old  log  school 
house  at  Monroeton  was  "  James  Crooks,  whose  old  shoes 
many  a  boy  remembers  until  this  day.  He  made  lasting  im- 
pressions. The  old  plank  school  house  which  succeeded  the 
log  one,  is  yet  standing  and  is  occupied  as  a  residence. 

The  present  school  building  at  Monroeton  was  built  by 
order  of  the  school  board  of  Monroe  township  in  1837,  and  the 
addition  made  in  1863.  S.  W.  Alden  taught  the  first  school  in 
this  building.  The  first  school  at  Liberty  Comers  was  taught 
by  Celinda  Sutton  in  the  summer  of  1832  or  '33.  The  school 
was  begun  in  George  Amout's  log  bam,  and  finished  in  this 
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shingle  shop,  (now  on  the  place  ol  I.  Robbins', both  of  which 
are  yet  standing.')  Besides  the  benches  the  only  other  furni- 
ture, was  a  cross-legged  table  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  to 
write  on.  J.  W.  Irvine  who  was  a  pupil  here,  remembers  the 
the  following  who  were  among  his  playmates  :  George  and 
Emily  Arnout,  John,  Mary  and  Eliza  Conley,  Clark  Cum- 
mings,  Sylvester  Benjamin,  and  John  Heeman.  The  summer 
following  Caroline  Cranmer  taught  in  a  log  house  on  the 
"  Watson  place,"  then  two  terms  more  in  the  **  Sage  House," 
a  log  building  which  stood  in  a  field  of  now  Joseph  Bull, 
several  rods  below  the  present  school  building.  The  original 
school  house  at  Liberty  Corners  was  erected  on  the  same 
ground  as  now  occupied  for  school  purposes  in  1837,  George 
Fox  being  the  first  teacher.  The  first  school  at  South  Branch 
was  taught  by  Mary  Bowman  in  1838. 

Eugenia  Lyon  taught  one  summer  in  one  apartment  of 
Robert  Lewis'  wagon-shop.  The  first  school  house  here  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  not  far  from  1840. 

The  branches  generally  taught  were  reading,  writing  and 
spelling.  Then  next  introduced  were  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy. Goose-quills  were  used  for  pens  and  making  and 
mending  them  was  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work.  Ink  was 
made  from  the  bark  of  a  soft  maple  tree  with  a  little  copperas 
and  sugar  added.  The  sugar  was  used  to  give  it  a  gloss. 
Problems  were  not  unfrequently  worked  out  upon  shingles ; 
and  the  teacher  or  pupils  ruled  the  pajjer  used  for  copy 
books.  In  those  days  school  funds  were  raised  by  a  rate  bill, 
and  the  teacher  not  unfrequently  required  to  take  a   part  of 
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his  pay  in  grain,  etc     A  lady  taught   some   times   for  six 
shillings  per  week. 

MILLS. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  mills  in  Monroe,  two  or  three 
of  the  neighbors  would  put  together,  and  go  with  boats  to 
Wilkes-Barre  to  get  their  grain  ground.  The  first  grist  mill 
in  the  township  after  the  "  Indian's  mill,"  was  the  "  tub 
mill,"  already  referred  to,  built  by  King  Pool,  not  far  from 
1797.  Then  in  about  1803  Rogers  Fowler's  grist  mill  suc- 
ceeded on  the  same  site.  Then  came  those  of  the  more 
modern  improvements  at  Masontown,  Monroeton,  and 
Campbell's  Mill  on  the  Blackman  place  at  South  Branch. 

VVe  conjecture  that  the  first  saw-mill  was  that  known  as 
"  Needham's  Mill,"  which  stood  on  the  South  Branch,  di- 
rectly back  of  the  Widow  Rice's  residence.  Here  the  Wil- 
coxes  worked  as  early  as  1802-3  ^^  lumbering,  before  mov- 
ing into  Albany.  Only  the  ruins  of  the  mill  remained 
when  the  KeUoggs  came  in,  181 3.  It  was  built  rfot  far  from 
the  year  1800,  aud  is  undoubtedly  the  saw-mill  referred  to 
on  page  6. 

Not  long  after  the  construction  of  this  mill  a  second  one 
was  erected  at  Greenwood,  and  a  third  at .  Fowlertown. 
Then  came  the  mills  at  Vangorder's,  Masontown,  and  John 
D.  Sanders' in  about  1811-12.  Others  sprung  up  in  rapid 
succession  till  1835  when  therewere  no  leso  than  fourteen  mills 
in  operation  in  the  township.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  Mon- 
roe were  covered  with  a  primeval  forest  cf  the  choicest 
pines,  and  lumbering  was  made  the  great  industry  for  near- 
ly fifty  years.  , 
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ROADS. 

The  first  means  of  egress  and  ingress  was  by  following 
along  the  creeks.  As  early  as  1795  the  road  was  laid  out 
up  the  Towanda  Creek. 

The  old  Genessee  road  was  the  next  outlet  passing 
through  Overton,  thence  crossing  the  mountains  to  the 
West  Branch.  Jhen  cime  the  old  turnpike,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  new.  As  the  town  populated  roads  were 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  settlers. 

ELECTIONS   AND   OFFICERS. 

*The  first  election  in  Monroe  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Abner  C.  Rockwell,  October  9,  1821.  The  names  of  those 
that  voted  at  said  election  were — Adonijah  Alden,  Wm. 
Gough,  Wm,  Coolbaugh,  2d,  Samuel  More,  Charles  Brown, 
Jacob  Bowman,  Russell  Fowler,  Eliphalet  Mason,  Thomas 
Bowdan,  John  B.  Hinman,  Daniel  Hawley,  Ambrose  Smith, 
Reuben  Hale,  Timothy  Alden,  Wm.  Vandike,  Usual  Carter, 
Samuel  Cole,  Solomon  Cole,  Rowland  Sweet,  Timothy  M. 
Dewers,  John  Lathrop,  Gustavus  Holden,  Wm.  Coolbaugh, 
Jesse  Benjamin,  Job  Irish,  John  D.  Sanders,  Amos  Cook, 
Isaac  Manville,  John  Ackley,  George  Irvine,  Ferguson  Wil- 
son, Solamon  Tallady,  James  Northrup,  Jacob  Ringer,  Ben- 
jamin Bennett,  Moses  Warford,  Josiah  M.  Cramner, 
Noadiah  Cranmer,  Samuel  Cranmcr,  Solin  Benjamin,  Abner 
C.  Rockwell.  David  Benjamin,  Jonathan  Fowler,  John  E. 
K6nt,  Elisha  Cole,  Austin  Fowler,  Frederick  Fisher,  Ira  C. 
Fowler,  John  Head,  Amos  Ackley,  Samuel  Chilson. 

•Before  the  organization  of  the  tovuiihip  the  qualified  elvctora  were  reqa'w)  to  go  "fx* 
»1J  red  taTem  "  at  Tcaanda  to  vote. 
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The  following  composed  the  election  board : 

Judges — Charles  Brown,  Russell  Fowler,  John  B.  Hin- 
man,  William  Means,  John  Vandike ;  Inspectors — A.  C. 
Rockwell,  Jesse  Woodruff;  Clerks — Eliphalet  Mason,  Jacob 
Bowman,  Ethan  Baldwin,  William  Puyron. 

At  said  election,  for  Congress  William  Cox  Ellis  had  13 
votes,  Thomas  Murray,  Jr.,  33  votes  ;  for  Assembly — Simon 
Kinney  had  45  votes  and  Samuel  W.  Morris  5  votes;  of  the 
fourteen  candidates  for  5//rr7^,  George  Scott  had  28  votes, 
William  Keeler  27,  Joseph  C.  Powell  9,  George  Hyde  8 
At  the  first  Presidential  election  in  1824,  29  votes  (all)  were 
cast  for  Andrew  Jackson.  The  first  set  of  township  oflRcers 
were  chosen  in  1822  and  were — Constable — Ira  C.  Fowler; 
Supenisofs — George  Irvine,  William  Coolbaugh  ;  Torvn  Cletk 
— Eliphalet  Mason. 

Charles  Brown  and  Eliphalet  Mason  had  previously  been 
appointed  Justices-of-the-Pcace.  With  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  years  or  so,  when  elections  were  held  at  the  hotels 
at  Monroeton,  Rockwell's  (as  is  now)  has  been  the  polling 
place.  The  last  Presidential  vote  (1884)  of  Monroe  toun- 
ship  and  borough  was — James  G.  Blaine,  356;  Grover  Cleve- 
land, 1 16  ;  John  P.  St.  John,  6.  A  very  different  political 
complexion  from  1824. 

The  present  township  officers  are  : 

Justices-ofthe-Pcace — *Charles  HoUon,  H.  S.  Hollon ; 
Commissioners — A.  G.  Northrup,  Theron  Sweet,  Lyman 
Marcy;  Constable — Clark  Cummings;  Assessor — Delanson 
Kellogg  ;  assistants — U.  M.  Pratt,  E.   S.   Andrews ;   School 

•HMheMtfa«<iffloe<»iitiiraa]l7fortw«it74T«7«ua.    Tlw  oOmt  iwtlM  is  •  bnOMT. 
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Directots — E.  S.  Andrews,  Charles  Scott,  Freeman  Sweet, 
Lyman  Irvine,  John  Northrup,  F.  L.  Vangorder ;  Town 
Cletk — Eugene  Stevens;  7"mw«/^—Winfield  Scott;  Auditors 
—Samuel  Lyon,  E.  W.  Neal,  B.  K.  Benedict ;  CoUectot  of 
7>,^^j_\Villiam  A.  Kellogg  ;  Judge  of  Election— H.  W. 
Northrup ;  Inspectots—K.  J.  Petrey,  W.  D.  Ridgeway. 

STORES. 

Before  goods  were  sold  in  the  township.the people's  wants 

could  in  part  be  supplied    at  Jacob  Burmaa's,  Wm.  Means' 

,^^nd  S.  T.  Barstow's  at  Wysox,  who  in  18 1 5-18 1 6  advertises 

V  "  new  goods,  cheaper  than  ever  offered  before."     We  quote 

the  annexed  rates  from  his  ad  : 

Broad  cloth  from  53  to  $6.  flannells  from  50cts  to  i5  ;  cali- 
coes from  30  cents  to  60  cents ;  winter  vestings,  from  six 
shillings  to  $2  ;  shirtings  from  40  cents  to  60  cents." 
X^  As  previously  stated  Eliphalet  Mason  brought  the  first 
goods  to  what  is  now  Monroe  village  in  181 1,  and  offered 
v^  them  for  sale.  It  appears  that  he  had  no  trouble  in  dispos- 
ing of  his  goods,  but  considerable  in  making  collections. 
Having  invested  his  entire  capital,  after  his  stock  became 
reduced  and  he  went  out  of  the  business  after    two  years. 

POST   OFFICES 

♦The  first  office  was  established  at  Monroe,  October  29, 
1822,  A.  C.  Rockwell,  postmaster,  and  was  changed  to 
Monreton  July  30,  1829.  Unwood  December  3,  1855, 
Samuel  C.  Naglee,  postmaster,  changed  to  Powell  April 
I,  1872,  E.  W.  Neal,  postmaster. 

Before  the  ofllce  waa  esUiblisbed  at  Mooioeton  tbe  citixeaa  were  lequired  to  go  to 
Towanda  'or  Ibclr  nmiL 
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Liberty-corners  established  September  6,  1 856.  Joseph  Bull, 
potmastcr.  In  .ibout  1S51  a  meeting  was  called  by  the 
chitzens  of  Eastern  Monroe  to  ad  'pt  measures  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  post  office  for  their  accommodation. 

Among  the  names  proposed  for  the  contemplated  office, 
were  Irvington,  Arnoutville,  and  Liberty-corners.  The  last 
name  was  finally  adopted,  and  has  since  the  establishment 
of  the  oflfice  been  extended  to  the  whole  neighborhood. 

South  Branch,  established  December  ii,  1863,  Chester 
Carter  postmaster. 

Each  of  the  above  offices  now  has  a  daily  mail.  In  the 
first  days  of  post  offices  the  postage  was  paid  by  the  one 
receiving  the  letter  or  parcel.  By  Act  of  Congress,  Feb. 
I,  1816,  the  following  rates  of  postage  were  established: 

For  *  single  letters,  any  distance  not  exceeding  40  miles, 
8  cents,  over  40  miles  not  exceeding  90,  10  cents,  over  90 
not  exceeding  150,  12  »^  cents,  over  150  not  exceeding  300, 
17  cents  over  300  not  exceeding  500,  20  cents,  over  5<X), 
25  cents. 

The  same  can  now  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  for  two  cents.  Double  and  triple  letters  were  double 
and  triple  the  above  rates. 

A  farther  history  of  the  stores  will  be  given  in  connection 
with  Monroe  village.  The  first  to  engage  in  the  mercantile 
business  at  Liberty  Corners  were  John  and  Levi  Ennis,  fol- 
owed  in  1868  by  J.  W.  Irvine  and  Jno.  Summers.     In  1 871. 

*8ingie  letters  were  thoM  that  ooat«hied  one  piece  of  paper,  donble  letten  two 
pieces,  triple  letters,  three  pieces  etc. 
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Mr.  Irvine  bought  out  the  interest  of  Mr.  Summers  and  has 
continued  the  business  alone  ever  since. 

HOTELS. 

The  first  house  of  entertainment  was  "Doert/s  tavern,"  then 
followed  successively  by  Mathews,  Fowlers*  and  Rockwell's. 

DISTILLERIES. 

As  already  stated  the  first  distiller)'  was  that  of  Eliphalet 
Mason,  subsequently  without  doubt,  operated  by  the  Fowler's. 
Rockwell's,  Brown's,  Blackman's,  etc.,  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. 

PHYSICIANS. 

As  early  as  1 804  Dr.  Lawrence  was  located  at  Monroe,  then* 
followed  Dr.  Mills,  Mandevillc  and  Ingham. 

CEMETERIES. 

Nearly  all  the  heroic  pioneers  are  buried  at  Cole's,  where  a 
burial  was  established  at  a  very  early  day.  The  first  marked 
grave  there  is  that  of  Hannah  Strickland  (infant),  1791.  These 
grounds  were  established  for  sepulchral  purposes  long  before 
the  cemetery  was  located  at  Towanda,  and  were  used  by  the 
people  for  miles  around. 

Here  lies  Rudolph  Fox.  the  first  permanent  settler  of  Brad- 
ford county,  Abner  C  Rockwell,  the  first  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  fully  a  score  of  the  heroic  pioneers  and  compatriots  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  However  each  cemetery  contains  the 
sacred  remains,  of  its  share  of  those  whose  names  we  shall 
learn  to  cherish  and  hold  in  grateful  rememberance.  The 
cemetery  in  best  repair  is  that  at  Liberty  Corners,  where  the 
first  grave  (infant  son  of  James  R.  and  Sarah  Irvine)  was 
made  August  8,  1835. 
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MILITARY  HISTORY. 

REVOLUTIONARY    HEROES. 

Pc-haps  more  ot  those  patriotic  "Fathers,"  who  fought 
for  our  independence  and  will  forever  be  reverenced  down 
the  ages,  repose  in  Monroe's  soil,  than  in  any  [other  town- 
ship in  the  county.  Almost  a  score  of  them  and  soldiers 
of  the  war  of  1812,  have  their  final  resting  place  in  the 
historic  ground,  that  we  have  already  sketched.  The  names 
of  several    have  been    mentioned  on  preceding  pages. 

THE   WAR    OF    l8l2. 

In  the  second  war  of  American  independence  a  draft  was 
ordered  and  made  in  Bradford  county,  in  1814.  Eliphalet 
Mason,  Solomon  Tallady,  James  Northrup,  J^hn  Ellis,  Josiah 
Cranmer,  Aaron  Carter,  Moses  Qirter,  William  French, 
William,  Amos  and  Humphrey  GkjfT.and  perhaps  Peter  Edsall 
and  others  were  drafted.  In  October,  at  the  mouth  of  the^ 
Towanda  Creek  they  built  a  raft  and  went  down  the  river  to 
Wilkesbarre,  thence  to  Danville,  where  after  a  month's  absen<^ 
they  were  discharged.  Amasa  Kellogg,  Daniel  Lyon, 
Thomas  Lewis  and  many  others,  who  subsequently  settled 
in  the  town  were  in  this  war. 

THE   CrVlL   WAR. 

Monroe  was  among  the  foremost  in  furnishing  men  for  our 
country's  sake,  in  the  dark  days  of  disunion ;  and  her  men 
were  among  the  bravest  and  truest  that  wore  the  blue. 
Upon  many  battle  fields  they  did  the  "  old  flag"  honor,  and 
in  not  a  few  hard  fought  battles,  covered  themselves  with 
glory,  always  leaving  some  of  their  number  with  the  dead  or 
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wounded.  Deeds  of  noble  daring  won  for  a  number  names 
of  honor,  that  we  will  cherish  more  and  more,  as  times  goes 
on ;  and  as  we  shall  look  back  upon  this  cruel  war — 

••  We'll  thank  them  again,    who  oui  battles  have  fought, 
Nor  forget  the  high  services  their  sufferings   have   wrought ; 

Will  commend  them  to  One  who  in  justice  is  true. 
And  thank  by  our  creeds  the  brave  boys  in  blue." 

The  Fiftieth  Regiment  P.  V.  was  recruited  in  the  counties 
of  Berks,  Schuylkill,  Bradford,  Lancaster  and  Luzerne  and 
rendezvoused  at  Camp  Curtain.  Two  campanies  from  Brad- 
ford were  in  this  regiment.  Captain  Wm.  T.  Telford's  (G.) 
and  Captain  James  B.  Ingham's  (K.)  the  first  recruited  at 
Towanda  and  the  latter  at  Monroe.  The  regiment  was 
organized  Sept.  25.  1861,  by  the  choice  of  Benjamin  C, 
Christ,  of  Schuylkill  county.  Colonel ;  Thomas  S.  Brenholtz, 
of  Berks  county.  Lieutenant-Colonel ;  Edward  Overton,  Jr., 
of  Bradford  count)'.  Major.  The  State  colors  were  presented 
by  Gov.  Curtin,  October  i.  The  regiment  was  mustered 
out  of  service  July  31st  1865.  The  Fiftieth  was  especially 
noted  for  its  gallantry  in  the  many  battles  in  which  it  partici- 
pated and  for  its  intense  sufferings,  which  were  most  nobly 
borne. 

The  Fiftieth  was  in  the  following  engagements: 

Hilton  Head,  S.  C.  November  7,  1861. 

Beaufort,  S.  C,  December  6,  186 1. 

Battle  of  Choosaw,  S.  C,  January  i ,  1 862. 

OIJ  Pocotaligo,  S   C,  May  29,  1862. 

Second  Bull  Run,  Va.,  August  28,  29,  30,  1862. 

Chantilly,  F<3.,  September  i,  1862. 
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South  Mountain,  Md„  September  14,  1S62. 

Antietam,  Md.,  September  17,  1862. 

Fredericksburg,  la.,  December  13,  1862.  (Not  actively 
engaged,  but  in  line  of  battle,  under  fire  all  day.) 

Siege  of  Viiksburg,  Miss  ,  June  1 2,  to  July  4,  1863. 

Jackson,  J/m.,  July  16,  17,  1863. 

Blue  Springs,  Tenn.,  October  10,  1863. 

Lenoir  Station,  Tenn.,  November  14,  1863. 

Campbell  Station,  Tenn.,  NovembtT  16,  1863. 

Siege  of  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  November  1 1 ,  to  December  5, 
1863. 

Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Va.,  May  5,  6,  1864. 

Ny  River,  Va.,  May  9.  1864. 

Spottsylvania  Court  Houi'e,  Va.,  May  1 2,  1 864. 

From  Spottsylvania  Court  House  to  the  North  Anna,  and 
thence  to  Cold  Harbor,  the  50th  was  almost  daily  under  fire. 

Cold  }f arbor.  Fa.,  June  2,  3,  5,  7,  8.  9,  1864. 

Petersburg,  Va.,]ur\e  17,  18,  1864. 

Mine  Explosion,  Va.,  July  30,  1 864. 

Weldon  Railroad,  ya.,  August  19,  20,  1864. 

Pegram  Farm,  Va.,  September  30,  1864, 

Near  Petersburg,  Va.,  Oct.  27,  1864. 

Fort  Steadman,  Va.,  March  25,  1865. 

Petersburg,  Va.,  April  2,  3,  1865. 

*  Adams,  Isaac  N.,  private,  enlisted  August  14,  1861  ;  re- 
enlisted  January  i,  '64;  deserted  March  8,  1864, — veteran. 

Albro,  Samuel,  private,  enlisted  September  13,  1 861  ;  mus- 
tered out  Sept.  29,  1864 — expiration  of  term. 

*Membera  of  Oompany  K.,  anle*  otb«nrim  mentioned. 
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Annas,  Wm.,  Jr.,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  lo.  1864;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Armstrong^  Hallock^  Chaplain;  enlisted  Feb.  24,  1865; 
mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Beam,  Charles  //..private;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861  ;  mus- 
tered out  Sept.  29.  1864 — e.Kpiration  of  term. 

Beam,  George  E.,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  3,  1861  ;  mus- 
tered out  Sept.  29,  1864 — expiration  of  term. 

Beatn,  Joel  M.,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  17,  1861 ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Bentley,  Thomas,  private;  enlisted  March  29,  1864;  mus- 
tered out  with  company. 

Bowman,  Gtorge  L.,  sergeant;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861  ; 
promoted  to  sergeant ;  died. 

Chubbuck,  Robert  //.,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861  ; 
discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Coolbnugh,  Monroe  A.,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  lO,  1861  ; 
discharged  by  order  of  General  Court  Martial,  1862. 

Corby,  William  A,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  4,  1861  ;  de- 
serted. 

Custer,  William  M.,  sergeant;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861  ; 
discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Cranmer,  Harry,  coT\iora\\  enlisted  Aug.  13,  1 863  J  pro- 
moted to  corporal ;  discharged  by  General  Order,  June  I, 
1865. 

Dickinson,  Herman   G.,  private;  Unlisted  Sept.  3,  1861  ; 
mustered  out  with  company — veteran. 
/ Dunfee,  Reed  W.,  musician;  enUsted  Aug.  lO,  1861  ;  pro- 
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mpted  to  principal  musician,  April  1 3,  1 865  ;  mustered  out 
witli  regiment — veteran. 

English,  Orlando,  private;  enlisted  August  10.  1861  ; 
wounded  ;  mustered  out  to  date  July  30,  1865. 

Foster,  jfohn  C,  private  Co.,  G. ;  enlisted  March  24,  1864  ; 
wounded  ;  died  August  7,  1 864. 

Gale,  Eli  IV.,  private  Co.  G.  ;  enlisted  March  26,  1864  ; 
mustered  out  with  Company. 

Go^,  Orren  IV.,  private;  enlisted  August  lO,  1861  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's   certificate. 

Haines,  Oscar  L.,  private,  enlisted  August  14,  1861  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Hartman,  jfohn,  private  Co.  H. ;  enlisted  March  26, 
1 862  ;  not  on  muster-out  roll. 

Ingham,  James  B.,  Captain  ;  enlisted  August  10,  1861  ; 
killed  at  Antictam,  September   17,  1862. 

Ingham,  Joseph  S.,  xsl  Lieutenant;  enlisted  August  10, 
1861  ;  promoted  to  ist  Lieutenant  Company  B.,  from  2nd 
Lieutenant,  August  i,  1862;  resigned  November  i,  1862. 

Kellogg.^  Charles  //.,  1st  Lieutenant;  enlisted  August  10^ 
1861  ;  died  September  i,  1862  ;  of  wounds  received  at  Bull 
Run,  August  29. 

*  Kellogg,  Delatison,  corporal ;  enlisted  August  10,  1862  ; 
promoted  to  corporal  from  private  for  meritorious  conduct  at 
Pocotaligo  ;  discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate,  December 
10,  1862. 


•In  AnjpMt,  1862,  he  w«»  on  booH  the  WtiA  Vnint,  th«  nJght  \X  collided  with  the  Qtorg* 
Pmhoftv,  wid  «*•  mnk  fiOeen  minotm  thera>ft«r,  and  waa  MDong  tho  number  Mtred,  being 
picked  np  an  boor  after  the  accident, 


Kellogg,  Alva  v4, private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  31,  1861  ;  killed 
at  Chantilly.  •* 

Marcy^  Hiram,  private  Co  G.  ;  enlisted  Sept.,  1861; 
died  on  board  of  vessel  on  Mississippi  river,  Aug.  5,  1863. 

Mauy,  F/>/r^«/,  corporal ;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  186 1  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Maybee,  Daniel  N.,  private  Co.  I. ;  enlisted  Jan.  I4,  1862; 
killed  at  Chantilly. 

Minard,  Silas  B.,  private  ;  enlisted  Jan.  14,  1862  ;  died. 

Mingos,  Welles,  private,  Co.  I.;  enlisted  April  14,  1864; 
mustered  out  with  com[)any. 

MeritheWy  George  N.,  2nd  Lieutenant ;  enlisted  Aug.  10, 
61  ;  promoted  from  private  to  sergeant — to  2d  Lieutenant, 
May  18,  '65  ;  mustered  out  with  company — veteran. 

Afyer,  Berlin  F.,  private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  10.  1861  ;  taken 
pris(^ncr  during  Lcl's  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  but  escaped 
on  th.-  following  day  ;  connected  with  the  Commissary  De- 
{)artment  from  tb.e  middle  of  Scptc-mbcr  till  e.xpiration  of 
term — Sept.  29,  1864. 

*Myer,  Geo.  V.,  Captain;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861,  as  pri- 
vate ;  made  sergeant  ui)on  the  organization  of  the  company  ; 
promoted  to    1st  sergeant  Jan.   i,    1863;  to   2d  Lieutenant 

*iltf  wad  in  cooinuuid  iif  lii«  a>iu|«iujr  Hi  the  tiiuo  uf  \i\»  ca|>tur<-,  and  wheD  •  prUwu^r  uf 
VHf  I'll  rouu- tu  Mat-all,  ho  auil  uia.-  uilu-r-.  lua.l.-  tlirir  i-nciiiM-  friiui  tho  car*.  The  euemy 
Irai  k(<J  tlit-iu  fur  iM-Teo  Jays  with  bl<j'>ilhuuu>U  Ufvire  recii'turiiij;  them.  The;  kt-jit  bid  iu 
itwaiuia)  during  the  day  aiid  tnivelitl  l<y  uigh(.  TLi>-y  lived  upuu  luulberrioi,  aud  h'X- 
cuke  uhii  h  they  |iriM-iirnl  of  the  iii'K'roeb.  )lr.  Myer  e.-u.-al'txi  a  b^-ciiDd  time,  wbiU  U-iug 
tukeii  to  Iharltttuii,  by  cultiug  through  the  lutloui  of  the  v-ar.  After  six  duya  ia  the  BMaiu|«i 
of  South  ('ttTjliiiiL,  be  was  aguiu  taken  by  a  lU-uutiug  )>arty.  lie  Maaoneuf  the  OuU  ufficen 
held  ui«  vriduiient  ut  Cbarlentuu,  uad  pUo.-d  under  lire  of  tjie  I'uioo  guud  duriug  the  liiegu,  to 
save  the  clly.  While  here  beb^  the  yellow  fever  with  'JlOof  bis  tompuu loQ*,  aad  wjta  oue  of 
the  thirtet-D  thai  lived 
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March  i,  1864;  to  Captain.  Oct.  I,  1864;  struck  in  belt  at 
Campbell  Station,  inflictin;:;  abdominal  injuries,  also  wound- 
ed at  Spottsylvania  in  left  fore  arm,  and  captured  same  day  ; 
confined  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Macon,  Ga..  and  Charleston,  S. 
C;  uaroled  Dec.  15,  1864;  exchanged  Apr.  11,  1864,  and 
rejoined  regiment;  mustered  out  with  company. 

jifyer,  7.  Wesley,  private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  28,  1861  ; 
drowned  (sec  note,  Kellogg.) 

Northrup,  Hairy  C,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  17,  1861  ; 
killed  at  Bull  Run  Aug.  29. 

Owens,  C/iar/es  R.,  private ;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate  Feb.  27,  1862,  and  died 
soon  thereafter  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 

OiueJts,  George  IV.,  private  Co.  G  ;  enlisted  Aug  10,  1861  ; 
discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate;  also  corporal  Co.  C, 
141st  P.  v.,  enlisting  Aug.  19,  1862,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate. 

P/iinney,  Andrew  B.,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861  ; 
discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Prentice,  Joseph  T.,  sergeant;  enlisted  Aug.  lo,  i86i  ; 
mustered  out  with  Company — veteran. 

Ridgnuay,  Joseph  L.,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  1861  ; 
tlischarged  on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Robinson,  Enoch  J.,  private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  10,  '61  ;  trans- 
ferred to  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

Sanford,  John  C7.,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  3.  1 861  ;  pris- 
oner from  May  12  to  Oct  14,  1864;  discharged  May  4, 
1865,  to  date  Dec.  21,  1864. 
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Steel,  Edwin  H.  corporal;  entered  Sept.  3,  1861  ;  pro- 
moted to  corporal;  killed  at  Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  May  i2. 

Stroud^  James, '•^x'wzX.t.  Co.  G..  enlisted  March  8,  1864; 
killed  at  Spottsylvania. 

Taylor,  William  K.  1st  lieutenant;  promoted  from  ser- 
geant to  1st  lieutenant  Dec  4,  1864;  mustered  out  with 
com  par  y. 

Tallada,  William  jr.,  private  Co.  I.,  enlisted  Dec.  7,  1861  ; 
wounded  at  Antietam,  transferred  to  5th  U.  S.  cavalry;  killed 
Manassas  Gap,  Va.,  on  July  2,  1863. 

Toolan  Thomas,  private;  enlisted  Sept  7,  i86i  ;  killed 
at  Cold  Harbor,  June  7. 

Var^asoH,  Richard,  private;  enlisted  Aug  14,  1861  ; 
deserted,  Aug   3,  1862. 

Wanck,  George  [K,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  17,  1861  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate 

West,  Lorenzo  D.,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  2,  '61,  died  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec,  1 1,  '63. 

Wickham,  Charles,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  17,  '61  ; 
wounded  ;  discharged — veteran. 

Wilson.  Reub.n,  private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  lo.  '64;  discharged 
on  surgeon's  certificate,  Dec.  '64;  veteran  * 

The  r^ist  was  knoun  as  the  Bradford  regiment,  and  was 
organized  Aug.  29,  1862,  with  the  following  field  officers: 
Henry  J.  Madill,  Colonel ;  Guy  H.  Watkins.  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel ;  Israel  P.  Spalding,  Major.  The  One-Hundred  and 
Forty-First  was  one  «)l  the  very  best  regiments  mustered  into 
service  during  the  war,  and  made  a  record  that '  old  Brad- 

•Vctcruua — lL>«e  ttuU  re-eiilbitcd  Jau.  1,  IfcC-l. 
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ford  "  feels  most  proud  of.  Of  the  seven  companies  recruited 
in  the  county,  all  entering  this  regiment  from  Monroe,  were 
in  Capt.  Abram  J.  Swart's  company  (C).  This  regiment  was 
mustered  out  of  service  May  28,  1865. 

The  principal  engagements  in  which  the  141st  participated 
w  ere : 

Fredericksburg,  Va.,  ChancellorsvUe,  Va.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Auburn,  Va ,  Kelly's  Ford,  Va.,  Mine  Run,  Va.,  Wilderness, 
Va.,  Spottsylvania  C.  H.  Va.,  North  Ann,  Va.,  Tolopotomy, 
Va  ,  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  Assault  on  Petersburg,  Va.,  Deep  Bot- 
tom, Va ,  Rcim's  Station,  Va.,  Dabney's  Mills,  Va.,  Boydton 
Plank  Road,  Va  ,  Hatcher's  Run,  Va  ,  Final  Assault  on  Peters- 
burg, Farmville,  Va.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  and  Burksville,  Va. 

Adams,  Lockwood  //.,  private ;  enlisted  Aug,  19,  1862; 
disharged  on  surgeon's  certificate,  Jan.  I,  1863. 

Brmim,  Charles  S.,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  27,  1862; 
killed  at  Chanccllorsville  May  3,  1863  ;  buried  at  Militar>' 
Asylum  Cemetery,  D.  C. 

Coj^ensparger,  Josiah,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  19.  1862; 
killed  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  1863. 

Cole,  Elisha,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  19.  1862;  mustered 
out  with  Com  any. 

Coolbaugh,  Moses  J/i,  corporal  ;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate  Jan.  13,  '63. 

Corby,  James,  i^x\v3Xq\  enlisted  Aug.  19,  1862;  wounded 
at  Chanccllorsville,  May  3,  1863;  transferred  to  Veteran  Re- 
sserve  Corps,  3ept,  1863. 

Cowell,    Georgt    E,   private;    enlisted    Aug.  19,  1862; 
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wounded  at  Chancellorsvillc  May,  3,  1863;  transferred  to 
Veteran  Reserx'e  Corjis,  Jan.   16,  1864. 

Cummings,  Harvey,  private ;  enlisted  Aug,  21,  l362  ;  mus- 
tered out  with  company. 

Douglass,  Frank  IV.,  sergeant;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  1862; 
promoted  from  private.  Jan.  25,  1864;  wounded  at  Wilder- 
ness, May  6,  1864;  transferred  to  i  I2th  company,  2d  battal- 
ion V.  R.  C,  Feb.  18.  1865  ;  discharged  on  surgeon's  certi- 
ficate, July  14,  1865. 

EJsall,  Aaron,  ^n\ die;  enlisted  Aug.  15,  1864;  mustered 
out  with  company. 

English,  JudsoH^  private;  enlisted  Feb.  il,  1865;  trans- 
ferred to  Co.  G,  57th  P.  v.,  May  28,  '65  ;  mustered  out  June 
29,  '65. 

Goff,  Harry  G.,  2d  Lieutenant ;  enlisted  Aug.  25,  '62  ;  dis- 
charged Nov.  10,  'G2.      * 

Goff,  Warren  W.,  sergeant ;  enlisted  Aug.  19.  "62  ;  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  Aug.  25,  '62  ;  wounded  at  Gettysburg 
July  2,  '63  ;  transferred  to  V.  C.  R.,  Oct.,  '64. 

Harris,  Enos  //.,  private ;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate,  '62. 

Harris,  Henry  C,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62;  mus- 
tered out  with  company\ 

HenJershot,  Nathaniel,  private ;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62 ; 
discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate,  Dec.  22,  '62. 

Hot  ton.  Bishop,  sergeant ,  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62  ;  pro- 
moted to  corporal,  Oct.  25,  '64  ;  wounded  at  Spottsylvania 
C.  H.,  May  1 2,  *74  i  mustered  out  with  company. 
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yo/tnson,  Moses,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  19.  '62;  wounded 
at  Wilderness.  May  10.  '64  ;  mustered  out  with  company. 

Lafey,  Thovtiis,px\x7sXc\  enlisted  Aug.  21, '62  ;  d'scharged 
by  General  Order.  May  15.  '65. 

McClen,  Sylvelon  J/.,  musician  ;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62  ; 
captured  at  Chanceiiorsvillc.  May  3,  '63  ;  confined  at  ^  ibby 
prison  ;  returned  to  regiment,  Oct.  27,  '63  ;  mustered  out 
with  company. 

Nichols,  Charles  £^.,  private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  19, '62;  died 
at  Falmouth,  Va.,  Feb.  12,  '63. 

Piatt,  jfames,  M.,pr'\\':\\.c\  enlisted  Aug.  19. '62;  wounded  at 
Chanccllorsville,  May  3.  '63  ;  discharged  by  General  Order, 
June  2,  '65. 

Rice,  y(p^/,  private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62:  discharged  on 
surgeon's  certificate  June  i.  '63. 

Rice,  Melvin,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  19. '62  ;  transferred 
to  Co.  F,  57th  P.  V. 

Ridgeway,  James  C,  private  ;  enlisted  Feb.  i,  '65  ;  trans- 
ferred to  Co  G,  57th,  P.  v.;  mustered  out  with  company 
June  29.  '65. 

Robimon  Dana,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  \g,  '62;  mustered 
out  with  company. 

Schoonover  Daniel,  scrg^cAxxX;  enlisted  Aug., '62  ;  wounded 
at  Chanccllorsville  May  3,  '63 ;  promoted  to  corporal  Aug. 
25.  '62;  to  sergeant  March  l,  '65  ;  mustered  out  with  com- 
pany. 

Scott,  Charles,  ist  Lieut.;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62;  wounded 
in  right  shoulder  at  Gettysburg  July  2,  '63, and  in  right  hip 
at  Petersburg  June    18,  '64;  promoted  from  private  to  cor- 
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porai  Nov.  1 3,  '62 ;  to  3d  sergeant  color  bearer  Sept  '63  ;  to 
1st  sergeant  June  30.  '64  ;  commissioned  ist  Lieutenant,  but 
not  mustered ;  discli.irj^cd  by   reasons  of  wounds,  Jan.   20, 

•65. 

Stage,  George,  private,  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62  ;  missing  in 
action  at  Petersburg,  May  25,  '65. 

Swart,  Abr am,  y.,cj>.)^\z\^\  enlisted  Aug.  25, '62;  killed  at 
Chancellorsville,  May  3,  '63. 

Sweet,  Dallas,  J.,  sergeant;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62;  pro- 
moted to  corporal  June  30,  64,  to  sergeant  March  20,  '65  ; 
mustered  out  with  company. 

I allada,  Jackson,  private,  enlisted  Au^^  19,  '62 ;  dis- 
charged. 

Walker,  Elery,  C,  private,  enlisted  Aug.  19, '62;  wounded 
at  Chancellorsville,  May  3,  '63  ;  transferred  to  V.  R.  C,  March 
16,  64. 

Wauck,  Benjamin,  F.,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  27,  wounded 
at  Gettysburg.  July  2,  63  ;  discharged  on  surgeons  cerlific;ite' 
Dec.  18,  '64. 

Wauck,  Nicholas,  CQX^Qx A  \  enlisted  Aug.  19,  '62;  killed 
at  Gettysburg  Jiily  2,  '62. 

The  Eightieth  Regiment,  Seventh  cavalry,  was  raised  in 
the  months  of  August  and  September  '61,  two  companies 
B  and  C,  being  muinly  from  Bradford  county.  A  regimental 
organization  was  effected  at  Camp  Curtin  with  the  following 
field  officers :  George  C.  VVynkoop,  of  Pottsville,  Colonel ; 
William  B.  Sipes,  of  Philadelphia,  Lieutenant  Colonel  ;  James 
J.  Siebert,  of  Philadelphia,  James  Given,  of  West  Chester.and 
John   E.  Wynkoop,  of  Pottsville,    Majors.      1  he  State  colors 
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were  presented  by  Governor  Curtin  on  the  i8th  of  Decem- 
ber. During  the  four  years  of  service,  the  Jth  cavalry  partici. 
pated  in  io6  engagements  and  skirmishes.  The  ten  memo- 
rable sabre  charges,  made  by  it  were — Lebanon,  Tenn.,  May 
5.  '62;  Sf>nrtj,  Tcnn.,Jupc  27,  '62;  Slonr  Rivet,  Tenn.,  Jan. 
3.  '63 ;  Unionvillc,  Tenn.,  March  4,  '63 ;  Fv.inklin,  Tenn., 
March  5.  '63  ;  MiddlcLnvn,  Tenn  ,  May  22,  '63  ;  Shclby-cnllc, 
Tenn.,  June  27,  '63  ;  Noondciy  Church,  Ga.,  July  '64 ; 
Coosa  Rhtr,  Ga ,  Oct.  13.  '64;  AV;;/<,  Ga.  The  regiment 
was  mustered  out  of  service  Aug.    13,  '65. 

The  following  were  members  of  Co.  B. ; 

Cox,  Hiram  \V.,  private;  enlisted  Sc|>t.  21.  '61  ;  captured; 
died  at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Aug.  14.  64;  grave  5,633. 

\Cox,  Rogers,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  21.  '61  ;  wounded  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  July  13.  '62.  and  captured  .same  day  ; 
discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate,  Sept.  '62. 

Cox,  l^'sjutl i\L,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  21.  '61  ;  discharged 
on  .surgeon's  certificate,  June,  '62.  Also  a  member  of  34th 
N.  Y.  Independent  Battery,  enlisting  Mar  29,  '62 ;  dis- 
charged by  General  Order,  June  26,  '65. 

Ctanmcr,  Ccotgc  IV.,  private  ;  enlisted  SepL  21,  '61  ;  trans- 
ferred to  V.  R.  C,  April.  '63. 

Ctanmet,  Ethvin,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  21,  '61  ;  wound- 
ed at  Stone  River,  Jan.  i,  '63  ;  transferred  to  V.  R.  C,  Apr., 

•63- 

Martin,  Benjamin,  /.,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  21,  1861  ; 
killed  at  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  Aug.  12,  '64 — veteran. 

tMr.Coi  rwviTpd  no  loan  thnn  H  hnckshot  wonnrU,  fl»e  §hot  pcwning  throoKa  I>t"  •'"ft  h«o<l, 
two  throuKh  hl«  Ifit  stioiildor,  one  Jhroogh  his  uf^k.  another  knocking  oot  two  U-eth,  ow» 
thn>n(rh  hi*  leg,  with  thrw  woao'Ia  In  the  hr^ttst,  awl  two  slif^ht  woands  in  the  letl  ride. 
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Mericli\  George,  VV.,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  2i,  '6i  ; 
musteied  out  with  company  Auq[.  23,  '65 — veteran. 

Moe,  Aut^ustns,  R..'^t.x^Q.2ei\\\  enlisted  Sept.  21,  '61  ;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate  June '62. 

Northrop,  Chester, capturftd — 

Northrup,  Walter,  private:  enlisted  Sept.  21,  '61  ;  wounded 
at  Murfreesbero  July  12,  "62;  mustered  out  with  company 
Aug.  23,  '65. 

Pratt,  Robert  L.  crix\Yn-d\\  enlisted  Sept.  21  '61;  died  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  April.  '62  . 

*  Summers,  jfohn  //.,  brevet  captain  ;  enlisted  Sept  21, 
'61  :  promoted  from  ist  sergeant  to  2nd  Lieutenant  March  I, 
'64,  to  1st  lieuttnant  Vice.  15,  '64;  mustered  out  with  com- 
pany Aug.  23,  '65 — vets  ran. 

fallada,  Goodrich,  pj  vate ;  enlisted  Feb.  29,  '64 ;  prisoner 
Irom  Oct.  I,  '64  to  Ma'vh  25,  '65;  di.scharged  May  19,  '65. 

Tallada,  Henry,  p- .vate  ;  enlisted  Sept.  2i,  61  ;« died  at 
Kujjhala.  Ga.,  about  June  28,  '65, 

TaHada,  Jackson,  private  ;  enlisted  Aug.  30,  '64 ;  dis- 
charged by  General  Order,  Jnne   25,  '65. 

Tallada,  Janus,  private;  enlisted  Jan.  i,  '64;  mustered 
out  with  company. 

•Mr.  Si'iJiiUfr>i  \\.\i  «  in.i-^t  n^.i-.l-!*-  uikI  liuiiMrtlilf  riconl.  Lutt-nn;;  ('outp'iiiy  iJ.  m»  • 
I'ritali,  liy  lui-htuhoiu  CuuJarl  Le  tara<.-Ultie  j.late  of  bnvi-t  ca|iUin,  U-ImFC  the  cUim;  uf 
llic  war,  BUd  t-uiiiuuii.l<^  LU  coiui'.iiiy  fur  tlu-  lii.-l  fightren  Uioulhs  of  iu  scnioe,  W.v  |iiirlii-i_ 
I'ld'il  ill  iin!  co^-iK'iuciiU  aii(li>kinuJ.''h<'s,  lui'I  thhe  hursi-d  nli  .t  OkIu  umler  liini,  umi  hU 
Mtb^r  iK-lt  siiwl  off,  uti>i  jr.  I  i.-»nii)v»l  uitli  lut  u  Vk><uiiJ,t>r  Ijc-iiib'  caplurt-d.iiurinjj  llie  four  )i-«ri 
lie  vk.u>  fi^hiintc  l»r  his  io.iiiti).  S.\  Lowjuy  Suii.m,  lia.,  he  with  ucuiuiany  «.f  filty  mm  ran 
iiitoth*-  r<l*l  M.Tks,  niiJ  all  nave  be  aixi  UrUndo  Wu>iu:iit  w«re  capturvO.  Lvcn  thfir 
•xiaiK-  wau  AiTV  mirr.iu,  haviug  L»<J  thoir  hurbvs  ohut  from  unJi-r  Ibi-ni,  ami  beinj;  »j4Ted  ouly 
I'y  ittkiug  (>^  ibcir  hit- lt>. 
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Tallada,  Jewell,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  2\,  '6i  ;  absent, 
sick  at  muster  out — veteran. 

Vanauken,  Silas  O.,  private  Co.  C. ;  enlisted  Feb.  21, 
'64;  mustered  out  Aug.  23, '65. 

MI.SCELLANF.OUS. 

Anifliit,  George  E.,  private.  Co.  II.,  i88th  N.  Y.  V.;  enlist- 
ed Sept.,  1S64  ;  died  Dec.  9,  '64. 

Arnottt,  Theodore,  private,  Co.  E.,  147th  P.  V. ;  enlisted 
Feb.,  '64;  mustered  out  with  company.  July  15,  '65. 

Allen,  Atnasa. 

noice,Peler,  private,  Co.  C,  57th  P.  V. ;  enlisted  Oct.  25, 
'61  ;  captured;  died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  F'eb.  20,  '64. 

Brown,  yames. 

Baker,  Levi  C,  private,  Co.  F.,  34th,  P.  V.,  Fifth  Reserves; 
enlisted  J'lnc  21.  '61  ;  mustered  out  with  company,  June 
1 1 ,  '64. 

Coolbaugh,  Pottus  private  Co.  C,  107th  P.  V.;  enlisted 
jNIarch  i,  '62  ;  discharged  expiration  of  term,  March  2,  '65 

Chubbuek,  Hanidon  I\,  private  Co.  F.  34th  P.  V.,  Fifth 
Reserves;  enlisted  June  21, '61  ;mustered  out  with  company 
June  II.  '64. 

Cliilson,  /.  ]Vesley,  private  Pa.  Independent  battery  C;  en- 
listed March  30,  '64 ;  discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate 
Feb.  24,  '65. 

Cranmer,  Wallace  E.,  private  Co.  F,  34th  P.  V.  Fifch  Re 
serves;  enlisted  June  21,  '61  ;  transferred  to  U.S.  Artillery 
Nov.  24,  '62. 

debet n,  Jeremiah — colored  regiment. 

Cranmer,  Hiram. 
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Cranmer,  Perry — bayoneted;  killed  on  field. 

Edsall,  George — Dischar<jed  on  surgeon's  certificate. 

English,  John  M.  ^ 

English  William — loth  U.  S.  I. — wounded. 

Ennis,  Dayton,  Co.  M,  stli  P.  V.  R.  C. ;  died  Aug.  9,  '62, 
of  wounds  received  in  the  Seven  Days'  fight  before  Rich- 
mond. 

^«//«,  Z^2'/,  private  Co.  K.,  First  Penn'a  Rifles ;  enlisted 
May  15,  '61  ;  wounded  at  Gettysburg;  mustered  out  with 
company. 

Denton,  Isaac,  private,  Co.  F.,  34th  P.  V..  5th  Reserves  ; 
enlisted  June  21,  '61  ;  mustcnd  out  with  company,  June  II, 

'64- 

Dubois,  Delos,  private,  C«>.  I..  35th  P.  V.,  6th  Reserves  ; 
enlisted  Oct.  8,  '61  ;  tran-fcircd  to  191st  P.  V.,  May  31,  '64 
— veteran. 

Harris,  James, '■,  Co.  B..    179th  N.  Y.  V.  ;  enlisted 

Mar'-h  31,  '^4;  wounded  with  loss  of  arm. 

Harvey,  J.  Wesley,  private,  Co.  F.,  34th  P.  V.,  5th  Re- 
serves ;  enlisted  June  21,  '61  ;  mustered  out  with  company, 
June  1 1,  '64. 

Hicks,  Jesse,  private,  Co.  I.,  35th  P.  V..  6th  Reserves ;  en- 
listed July  29,  '61  ;  discharged  S.^pt.  26.  '61^  for  accidental 
wounds. 

Huntley,  Wallace,  private,  Co.  A.,  207th  P.  V. ;  enlisted 
Aug.  29,  1864;  woumlcd  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Apr.  2,  '65  ; 
died. 

Hicks,  George  W., ,  Co.   B.,    10th  U.  S. ;  fell  at 

the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  '64,  where  he  is  buned. 
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Huntley,  Daniel. 

Huntley,  William. 

Irvine,  Lyman,  clerk  to  Quartermaster. 

Jacob}',  Peter. 

Mason,  David. 

May  bee,  Albert. 

Miller,  John  R,  private  Co.  F.  34th  P.  V.  Fifth  Reserves  ; 
enlisted  June  21,  1 861  ;  mustered  out  with  Co,  June  1 1,  1864. 

Mullen,  Edwin  C.,  private  Co  F,  34th  P.  V.,  Fifth  Reserves; 
enlisted  June  21,  '61  ;  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  C.  II,  May 
10, '64;  died  Sept.  13, '64;  burieil  in  National  Cemetery, 
Arlington,  Va. 

Marcy,  Solon,   private   Battery    G.    First    Artillery    (43d 
Regiment,   P.  V.);  enlisted     March    25,  '64;  mustered  out 
with  battery  June  29,  '65. 
•   Monahan,  Dennis — U.  S.  Batter>. 

Magill,  Edward,  private  Co.  C,  107th  P.  V.;  enlisted 
March  i,'62;  discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate  Nov.  17, 
'62. 

Meritliew,  Stanley  S.,  private.  34th  N.  Y.  Independent  Bat- 
tery;* enlisted  March  29,  1862  ;  promoted  to  Lance  Cor- 
poral ;  discharged  by  General  Order  June  26,  1865. 

Mingos,  Edxvard  E,  private.  Co.  II .  188  N.  Y.  V.;  enlisted 
September  14.  1864;  wounded  in  left  hand,  with  its  loss,  al- 
most, in  front  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  February  6,  1865;  dis- 
charged on  surgeon's  certificate  May  18,  1865. 

Morris,  Leonard,  ist  Sergeant  Co.  B ,  179th  N.  Y.  V.;  en- 
listed March  31,  1864 ;  promoted   to    First   Sergeant   from 

*ThU  Imttery  Ifd  In  fhf  ••  Grand  ReTl^Tt  "  at  Washington. 
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Second  Serjjeant ;  discharjred  by  General  Order  June  8, 
1865.  (For  several  years  engaged  in  the  hotel  business, 
and  at  present  the  popular  proprietor  of  the  Klwell  House, 
Tovanda,  Pa  ) 

McClen,  James,  U.  S.  Infantr>'. 

Mansfield,  JosiaJt. 

Nichols,  Kelsey, — discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate. 

Northrup^  Orlando,  private,  Co.  I.,  35th  P.  V.,6th  Re- 
serves; enlisted  July  29,  61  ;  transferred  to  Co.  D.,  83d  P. 
v.,  June  10,  1S64. 

Northrup,  Nelson,  private  Co.  H.,  57th  P.  V. ;  enlisted  Feb. 
16,  1864  ;  transferred  to  P.  R.  C  ;  discharged  July  21,  '65. 

Northrup,  Thomas,  private  Co.  I.,  35th  P.  V^,  6th  Re- 
serves ;  enlisted  July  29,  '61  ;  transferred  to  Co.  D.,  83d  P. 
v.,  June  10,  '64. 

Northrup,  Sevellon, — 89th  N.  Y.  V. ;  wounded. 

Obtrn,  Samuel,  P.,  corporal  Co.  C.,  107,  P.  V. ;  enlisted 
March  8,  '62  ;  wounded  at  Five  Forks,  V^a.,  March  31,  '65  ; 
absent  at  muster  out — veteran. 

Payne,  J.  Arthur, 

Robinson,  John,  private,  Co.  F.,  34th  P.  V.,  5th  Reserves ; 
enlisted  June  21,  '61  ;  discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate 
Aug.  ij,  '62. 

Reed,  Daniel, killed  in  the  first  battle,  in  which   he 

ixirticipated,  being  literally  riddled  with  balls.  He  proudly 
said  '•  that  he  was  going  to  give  his  life  to  his  country," 
wlien  he  left  his  friends  in  Monroe. 

Santee,  Mahlon,  Company  H,  loth  U.  S.  Regulars;  died 
at  I'ort  Hamilton,  April  25,   1864. 
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Ridgeivay,  Henry,  not  assigned. 

Secore  Isaac, 28th  Mass  ;  wounded  with  loss  of  leg. 

Sdiutlz,  Fred. 

Tracy,  Dr.  George. 

Vargason,  George. 

Wickham  Bradley. 

Wilcox,  Frank,  185th  N.  Y.  V. 

Wilcox,  Edward  White,  Emery. 

Soldiers  who  enlisted  from  other  towns  but  now  residents 
of  Monroe : 

Bullock, Darius^  private  Corporal,  141st  P.  V.;  enlisted  Au- 
gust 22,  1862  ;  wounded  through  left  lung  at  Mine  Run, 
Va  ,  November  27,  1863  ;  discharged  on  surgeon's  certificate 
April  20,  1864  (Towanda). 

Cox,  William,  Co.  B.,  private  207th  P.  V.,  (Hillsgrove, 
Sullivan  County). 

Lantz^  jfohn  J.,  Corporal  Co.  E.,  5  2d  P.  V.;  enlisted  Sep- 
tember 18,  1861  ;  promoted  to  Corporal;  discharged  May, 
1865.     Veteran.     (Franklin.) 

Lewis,  James  W.,  private  Co.  F.,  34th  P.  V.,  5th  Reserves ; 
enlisted  June  21,  1861  ;  mustered  out  with  Company,  June 
II,  1864. 

Chester  Peckliam,  private  Co.  B.  179th  N.  Y.  V.  (See  Al- 
bany. 

Daniel  Peckliam,  private  io8th  P.  V.,  also  C.  141st  P.  V.; 
wounded  with  loss  of  left  thumb,  at  Johnson's  farm,  Va., 
October  3,  1864.     ^See  Albany.) 

Rice,  F.  S.,  cannonier  No.  4,  Battery  B.,  3rd  N.  Y.,  Light 
Artillery;  enlisted  July    18,    1864;   wounded  at  Savannah 
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Creek.  Ga.,  August  i8.  1864.  through  left  knee  and  right 
thigh;  discharged  July  28,1865;  also  member  of  Co.  I., 
47th  P.  V.  M.     (FranklinJ 

Voting,  Edward  B.,  private  Co.  F.,   1 2th  Wis.  V!;  enlisted 
October  14.  1861  ;  re-enlisted  January  3,    1864;    discharged 
by  General  Order  July  16,  1865.     Veteran. 
MONROETON 

Is  a  flourishing  village  of  about  550  persons,  and  is  situated 
in  a  picturesque  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Towanda  creek, 
four  miles  from  the  county  seat.  The  State  Line  &  Sullivan 
Railroad  effects  its  junction  here  with  the  Barclay  roaJ,  mak- 
ing the  place  an  important  point  in  the  shipment  of  lumber, 
and  as  a  market  for  the  Barclay  C3al.  The  villa^^e  being  a 
natural  centre  for  a  large  scop.-  of  country,  it  has  a  thriving 
trade  in  general  mcrchanihse  and  farm  produce.  Prior  to 
1873,  for  a  number  of  years  Monroe,  sto^d  still,  if,  indeed  was 
not  going  back.  In  that  year  there  were  but  three  stores 
doing  business,  while  there  had  beea  as  many  as  seven  doing 
a  good  trade  during  the  "  Lumbering  boom."  Since  the  big 
fire  (1873),  the  toun  has  been  growing  apace  with  the  most 
prosperous  villages  of  the  county. 

The  fir>t  impetus  to  Monroe's  jjroA'th  was  the  opening  of 
the  Turnpike  in  1819,  which  brought  the  place  a  consider- 
able traveling  custom.  In  about  1820  mills  began  to  multi- 
ply, and  Monroe  being  the  center,  soon  became  a  leading 
market  for  lumber  and  shingles.  In  1835,  fourteen  mills 
were  in  operation  in  the  to\vn.->hip,  besides  a  number  in  Albany 
and  Franklin,  the  lumber  from  which  were  marketed  here. 
Making  pine  shingles  became  an  important  industry,  an*d  the' 
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settlers  brought  them  in  with  their  teams  for  miles  around, 
and  received  goods  in  exchange.  The  banks  of  the  creek  at 
Monroeton  became  literally  lir.ed  with  lumber  and  shingles, 
and  the  town,  indeed,  at  one  time  really  enjoyed  a  more  flat- 
tering trade  than  Towanda.  Rafts  and  arks  were  made  up^ 
at  Monroeton  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  floated 
down  the  Susquehar.na  in  the  spring. 

The  lumbering  business  was  the  mtans  of  establishing 
stores,  which  multiplied  in  lapid  succession.  In  1S31,  Fi.^her 
&  Wilson  began  business,  in  1832  Hanson  &  VVarford,  who 
were  followed  by  the  following  prominent  merchants:  New- 
ton &  White,  D.  C.  and  O.  N.  Salisbury,  A.  L.  Cranmer, 
W.  H.  H.  Brown  and  J.  L.  Rockwell.  G.  B.  Smith.  S.  S  Hin- 
man,  Smith  &  Lyon,  H.  S.  &  ],  H.  Fhinney,-  Geo.  and  H.  C. 
Tracy,. J.  B.  M.  Hinman,  and  Sylvester  W^  Aldc.i.  The 
greatest  trade  was  in  about  1844.  The  lumbering  business 
began  to  wane  in  about  1855,  and  ceased  to  be  the  great  in- 
dustry after  1859.  This  took  away  the  life  of  the  town,  and 
there  being  but  little  trade,  a  part  of  her  merchants  went  out 
of  business.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  toy  factory,  the 
tanner}',  and  the  improvement  of  the  farmir.g  community,  the 
town  has  overcome  its  set-back,  and  is  now  in  a  most  en- 
couraging condition. 

In  1857  the  Barclay  railroad  was  put  through  the  town- 
ship, but  the  town  received  no  particular  benefits,  until  the 
opening  of  the  State*  Line  and  Sullivan  in  i87i,as  freightage 
was  so  high,  that  goods  were  brought  in  on  wagons  from 
Waverly  and  Towanda.  Monroe  was  originally  surveyed 
and  plotted  for  a  town  in  1828  by  G.   F.    Mason,   and   was 
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made  a  borough  by  May  Sessions  1855.  The  borough 
comprises  an  area  of  about  250  acre^,  and  was  originally 
owned  by  Timothy  Pickering,  a  member  of  Washington's 
Cabinet,  and  Quarter-master-general  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  first  industry  established  at  Monroeton  was  the 
foundry  and  machine  shops  by  E.  F.  Young*  in  1840.  This 
institution  was  known  as  the  "  old  foundry,"  and  was  swept 
away  by  the  "great  flood"  of  July  19,  1850,  but  rebuilt  in 
the  following  year.  In  1868,  H.  W.  Rockwell,  who  had 
been  an  apprentice  in  the  old  foundry ,bought  out  Mr.  Young, 
and  continued  business  until  1871,  when M.  A.  Rockwell  was 
taken  into  partnership,  and  the  establishment  joined  with 
Means'  foundry  at  Towanda,  the  new  firm  being  styled  NTeans, 
Rockwell  &  Co.  In  1876,  H.W.  Rockwell  again  becamethe 
sole  owner,  and  continuetl  business  alone  until  1883.  when 
M.  A  Cranmer  was  taken  into  partnership,  the  firm  having 
since  been  known  as  Rockwell  &  Cranmer.  Since  the  co- 
partnership of  Rockwell  &  Cranmer  the  facilities  have  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  new  features  added.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  building  of  saw-mills,  manufacturing  plows, 
stoves,  chum  powers,  etc,  together  with  general  repair  work, 
and  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  lumber  dressing,  etc.  The 
institution  gives  employment  to  si.xteen  hands. 

♦Mr.  YouDg  hail  hna  coiin«H-te<l  viththe  foundry  at  TowaiiiU  befure  tutuldishing  biiaieir 
at  Muiirut'tuu.  lie  was  tburuutilily  uOiuuititcJ  with  t-vrry  tJr|wrtiui'ut  of  bis  busiae&s,  and 
•uoii  Luilt  u|>  a  i»ayinji  trail«,  but,  as  Mrs.  Yoiiii^  I'lj-n-jisi-s  it,  **  iu  two  bi-urs*  tiiuo  bU  fiaan- 
ciiil  standing  wits  cbaiigitl  fmm  gooJ  circuiusLaiK'es  to  poTi-rty."  Nut  ouly  were  bis  fou ".•!;/ 
auil  uuu'biiif  ebu^  iiwept  away,  tut  bis  |ultt-ru  abop,  bouse,  baru,  and  even  the  land  be  oc- 
cupied. Wbin  the  flcod  i-aim-  it  tor  •  out  iLitu  afli-r  dam,  and  an  tbe  water)  gatbered  into  one 
niigbty  ware  it  «we|it  all  before  it  and  eveo  cut  a  uew  cbaouel   for  aoiue  dutaucv  at  MoQn>t>- 
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Tite  Monroe  Manufacturing^  Co.,  is  a  very  creditable  enter- 
prise, which  has  been  established  since  April  last,  (1885). 
The  firm  consists  of  O.  M.  Brock,*  H.  N.  Mullen  and  E.  F. 
Fowler.  Attention  is  given  to  the  manufacture  of  nail  kegs, 
lumber  dressing,  shingle  making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
lath,  pickets,  etc.  The  facilities  are  being  increased,  and  it  is 
believed  that  an  extensive  business  will  bfe  developed.  Em- 
ployment is  given  to  fifteen  men. 

MONROETON    DIRECTORV — 1 885. 

Postmaster— V.  E.  Aldcn. 

Burgess — E.  F.  Fowler. 

Council — J.  H.  Summers,  O.  F.  Mingos,  Theodore  Ackley, 
Zach.  Northrup,  Walter  Bull,  G.  G  DePuy.  D.  E.  Mingos, 
Secretary. 

Justices  of  the  Peace — N.  S.  Rhineyault,  D.  M.  Hinman. 

School  Directors — H.  W.  Rockwell,  John  Dunfee,  Charles 
Walker,  B.  A.  Cranmer,  J.  M.  Piatt,  H.  C.  Tracy. 

Treasurer — H.  C.  Tracy. 

Constable — John  Daughcrty. 

High  Constadle^-Dsirius  Bullock. 

Assessor — P.  E.  Aldcn.  * 

Assistant  Assessors — J.  H.  Summers,  H.  C.  Tracy. 

Auditors— N.  S.  Rhinevault,  C  N.  Walker,  Robert  Sater- 
lee. 

F^c.iion  Board— U.  L.  McCIure,  Judge ;  Wm.  K.  Munn,  O. 
G.  Richart,  Inspectors 

•Mr.  Brock,  tfce  flret  iD<-mb«r  of  the  Conrnn j.  is  the  df^frnw  of  nearly  all  of  the  umi- 
chinery  employed  lo  Ihe  rfiteblif>hinent.  Wllhont  any  mccbanicsl  tnining,  he  hw  worked 
tip  to  be  one  of  the  foremoet  of  inrentort,  and  daring  hi*  twen^  yean  vith  Hawea  Bna., 
•impllfled  and  dertgned  much  of  their  machinery. 
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StaHon  Agtnt,  Etc.^G.  G.  DePuy. 

Physicians— O.  H.  Rockwell.  W.  C  Hull.  C  F.  Hopkins. 

CHURCHES. 

Presbvtetian — P.  S.  Kohler,  Pastor. 
Mithodist  Episcopal— v..  B.  Gearhart,  Pastor. 

SOCIETIES.* 

Evergreen  Lodge,  No.  i6j  {^liisomc); 
Monroeton  Lodge,  No.  ijy  (I.  O.  O.  F.); 
Moftroeton  Loi^e,  No.  2oS J,  {K.  OF  H.). 

ENTERTAINMENTS^ 

Union  Band — Jas,  Dunfee,  leader.  , . 

Lant:f  Orchestra — ^J.  J.  Lantz,  Leader. 

HOTELS. 

Hinman  House — G.  L.  Bull.  IVoprietor.  •^: 

Summers  House — Chas.  G.  Smith,  Proprietor, 

BUSINESS  PLACES. 

Sweet  &  Co. — General  Merchants. 

Summers  &  Walker — General  Merchants. 

R.  F.  Foivler — Hardware,  etc.  .' 

O.  F.  Mingos — Groceries,  Provisions,  etc. 

D.  JSI.  IJinman — Dry  Goods  and  Millinery. 

Charles  Tubach — Furniture  and  Undertaking. 

F.  F.  Lomax — Drugs  and  Notions, 

D.  E.  Mingos — Confectionery,  Fruits.  Nuts,  etc 

D.  Bullock — Confectionaiy,  etc. 

Ingham  &  Mingos — Meat  Market,  Canned  Goods,  etc^ 

•Tur  the  hi<tut7  oC,  •«(<  turtberalung. 
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yohn  Dunfee  &  O.  7.  Richnrt — Blacksmithing,  Wagon- 
making,  etc. 

O.  L.  Dunfee — Carriage-making  and  Blacksmithing. 

Fred  S.  Su'eet — L'ver>'  and  l^oarding  Stables. 

B.  A.  Cranmer — Dealer  in  Coal,  Lime,  etc. 

E.  Roberts — Merchant  Tailor. 

Geo.  Chubbuck,   \V.  S.  Hollon—V»oo\.  and  Shoe-making." 

A.  D.  VanGorder — Boot  and  Shoe  Repairing. 

Henry  JFtf/i^«rn— Blacksmithing. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mingos — Millinery  and  Dress-making. 

Afrs.  B.  F.  Wanck — Dress-making^. 

y.  7-  Lanfz,  Geo.  Curry,  G.  IV.  Jfeeker — Tonsorial  Artists. 

G.  W.  jlfeeker — Watch  Repairing. 

7.  Uoyd  Rockwell — Dealer  in  Flour,  Feed,  etc. 

Monroeton  also  contains  a  Graded  School,  employing  two 
teachers. 

The  first  officers  of  Monroe  borough  were — Burgess,  W. 
H.  H.  Brown  ;  Council,  H.  S.  Phinney.  E.  B.  Coolbaugh, 
Anthony  Mullen,-  D.  L.  Lyon,  John  Hanson,  Abram  Fox 
(Jabez  Huntley  is  given  in  the  election  returns,  instead  of 
the  la.st  two  names.J  Secretary,  L.  L.  Terwilliger  ;  Treasurer, 
C.  M.  Knapp ;  Street  Commissioners,  A.  L.  Cranmer,  S.  S. 
Hinman  ;  School  Directors,  A.  Mullen.  Wm.  Douglass,  J.  L. 
Rockwell,  Geo.  Smith,  O.  P.  Lyon,  Isaac  Maybec  ;  Constable, 
Jas,  McGill  (minutes  show  P.  Dunfee) ;  High  Constable,  Wm. 
Neace ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  H.  S.  Phinney,  John  Hanson ; 
7usticesof  the  Peace, ]os.  Homet,  J.  B.  M.  Hinman  ;  Assessor, 
J.  B.  McGill ;  Election  Boatd,  C.  M.  Knapp,  Judge ;  Levi  A. 
Rice,  Patrick  Dunfee,  Inspectors. 
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The  first  borough  election  was  hold    by    order  of  Court 

June  i6,  1855. 

/'     Evergreen    Lodge,   No.  i6j,   was  organized  through    the 

"X^  influence  of   Eliphalet    Mascn.     The  charter   was  granted 

March  i,  1 8 19,  the  officers   therein  named   being  EWphalet 

Mason,  Worshipful  Master  ;  Simon  Kinney,  Senior  Warden  ; 

Russell  Fowler,  Junior  Warden,  "of  a  Lodge  to  be  named 

ICvergreen  Lodge,  No.  162,  to  be  held   in   the  town   of  To- 

wanda,  or  within  five  miks  of  the  same."     The  places  of  its 

gatherings  varied  from    Myersburg  to   Monroe,  to  .suit  the 

convenience  of  its  members.     The  charter   was  surrendered 

for  a  short  lime   during  the    Mt»rgan  troubles,  but  restored 

■    again,  since  which  the   work  has   been   regularly  and  duly 

performed, 

A/onroe/ou  Loifj^e  No.  ijy,  was  cljartered  Nov.  17,  1845, 
and  instituted  Feb.  i2,  1846,  by  David  Blair,  D.  D.  G.  M.  of 
Lycoming  county.  The  first  officers  were  D.  C.  Salisbury, 
N.  G.;  K.  W.  Morgan,  V.  G.;  G.  F.  Mason.  Sec'y.;  W.  H^ 
Strickland,  Treas.  At  the  first  meeting  the  following  were 
admitted  to  memberhip:  Anthony  Mullen,  Henry  S.  Salis- 
bury, Wm  Gorsline,  Jos.  B.  Smith,  RobeTt  Hunter,  Eliphalet 
Mason,  Dr.  Samuel  Huston,  Ira  H.  Stevens,  S.  S.  Hinman, 
Peter  C.  Ward,  KliasMathewson,  O.  D.  Satterlee,  O.  O.  Ship- 
•  man,  lienjamin  Wilcox,  George  Tracy,  Jas.  H.  Wells,  Byron 
Kingsbury,  and  Wilson  Rogers.  Gordon  F.  Mason  was 
admitted  by  card  at  the  first  meeting,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  member  of  the  Order  in  the  county.  He 
was  also  the  first  D.  D.  G.  M.  The  lodge  was  reinstated 
March  20,  1874,  with  the  following  officers:  V.  Dunfec, N.G. 
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M.  M.  Coolbaiigh,  V.  G.;  A.  Mullen,  Sec;  O.  M.  Brock,  Asst. 
Sec;  J.  M.  Griggs,  Trcas.  I  he  Past  Grands  of  this  Lodge 
have  been  D.  C.  Salisbury  Wm.  H  Strickland,  E.  W.  Mor- 
gan, G.  F.  Mason,  Rogers  Fow'cr,  J.  ]l.  Smith,  S.  S.  Hin- 
man,  J.  B.  Smith,  A.  L.  Cranmcr,  K.  B.  Coolbaugh,  D.  N. 
Newton,  J.  V.  Wilcox.  A.  Mullen.  M.  M.  Coolbaugh,  E.  F. 
Young.  J.  M.Griggs.  II.  G.  Fouler,  S.  W.  Alden,  O.  P. 
Lyon,  A.  V.  Trout,  Russell  I'owler,  C-  M.  Knapp,  Patrick 
Dunfee,  R.  H.  Richards,  R.  R.  Rockwell.  Ezra  Spalding,  A. 
Sterigere,  L.  Blackman.  This  is  the  oldest  lodge  in  the 
county,  and  ranks  second  to  none  of  them.  D.  D.  G.  M. 
John  Dunfee,  who  is  gaining  some  considerable  distinction 
in  the  order  is  a  member  of  this  lodge. 

A  fo  ft  roe  fan  J^odge,  No.  2oSj,  was  chartered  August  27, 
1880.  The  original  mi^ibers  were — \\.  F.  Fowler,  D.  J. 
Sweet,  J.  II.  Summers,  C.  N.  Walker,  L.  L.  Lyon,  N.  VV. 
Ross.  George  Wanck,  N.  C.  Gardner,  Theodore  Ackley, 
Vincent  Marcy,  A.  E.  Benjamin,  \V.  S.  Capach,  E.  R.  Cox, 
James  R.  Devoe,  \\.  J.  De\x>e,  F.  A.  Eagleston,  C.  A.  Fow- 
ler, John  M.  Harvey,  John  F.  Jones,  O.  F.  Mingos,  G.  VV. 
Mingos,  M.  Minto,  J.  Minard,  O.  H.  Rockwell;  James  Swart- 
wood,  11.  P.  Barnes,  M.  M.  Coolbaugh,  D.  L.  Huntley,  D. 
Kellogg,  Benjamin  North,  George  A.  Merithew  and  E.  \V, 
Neal. 

* Masontoxvn  is  really  a  continuation  of  Monroeton  and 
comprises  a  population  of  about  75  persons.  Salisbury  Mills 
are  here  located. 

Greenwood^  two  miles  from  Monroeton  on  the  Barclay  rail- 

from  the  MmMnu,  lirtrhm  of  whou  hare  bwn  (irea. 
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road  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  between  the  Towanda 
Creek  and  the  Schraf!er  Branch.  The  village  proper,  includ- 
ing the  tannery  population,  is  about  400.  The  place  contains 
three  stores,  besides  the  tanning  Co  *s  store,  a  hotel,  public 
school,  saw  mill,  blacksmith  shop,  etc.  Greenwood  has 
boomed  the  last  year,  no  less  than  2 1  houses  having  been 
erected. 

Nenr  Greenwood  are  situated  on  the  Towanda  creek, 
the  two  largest  enterprises  in  the  count)- — the  life  and  hope 
of  Greenwood  and  Monroeton. 

Halves'  Toy  Factory,  the  one  giving  employment  to  the 
greatest  number  of  men  and  boys,  was  established  in  1869 
by  G.  B.  and  J.  H.  Haues,  of  Newark,  N.  J.  In  that  year 
they  came  in  and  purchased  the  old  Ingham  factory  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  establishment  for  tjie  prosecution  of  their 
business.  In  1866  the  fa:t>ry  uas  burned  and  rebuilt  the 
Same  year  with  greatly  increased  facilities,  which  they  have 
improved  from  time  to  time.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  toys  of  many  designs,  and  a  general  wood- 
working business.  In  iS.So,  G.  H.  Hawes  retired  from  the 
firm  of  Ha^es  Brothers,  leaving  J.  H.  Hawes  the  sole  owner 
of  the  concern.  The  business  giv'es  employment  to  16a  men 
and  boys,  having  more  than  quadrupled  since  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  factory. 

The  Greenii'ood  Tannery  employs  from  60  to  75  men.  This 
establishment  was  original!}' instituted  as  the  Towanda  Tanning 
Company,  and  was  organized  in  1867  with  the  following 
members  :  C,  L.  Ward,  President,  Jos.  Powell,  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  J.  F.  Means,  M.  C.  Mercur,  Thos.  E.  Proctor,  Jacob- 
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Dcwitt.  Jas.  B.  Howe,  Robert  H.  Sayre.  C.  S.  Russell,  John 
A.  Codding,  C^as.  F.  Welles.  Operations  were  begun  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  the  establishment  having  a 
capacity  of  25,000  hides  per  ycctr.  In  1881,  Proctor  &  Hill 
became  the  owners  of  the  busines":,  and  have  since  their  pur- 
chase increased  the  facilities  one-third.  In  1883,  and  the 
present  year  great  additions  have  been  n:ade  to  their  estab- 
lishment. The  capacity  of  the  tannery-  at  the  present  time  is 
two  and  one-half  million  pounds  of  manufactured  leather  per 
year,  and  a  consumption  of  8,000  tons  <  f  bark.  They  man- 
ufacture a  goods  known  as  the  "  Calcutta  BulTalo."  J.  A. 
Dcvoe,  the  Superintendent  of  the  establishment,  has  been 
connected  with  the  business  for  thirteen  years. 

NOTES. 

In  1884.  the  Weston  Oil  Co,  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
ot  sinking  a  well  at  Wescon,  believing  that  that  locality 
contained  coal  oil.  The  directors  of  the  Company  wereF.  F". 
Lyon,  W.  H.  Dodge,  Treas.  and  Sec'y,  W.  H.  Miner,  T. 
W.  McKee,  Wm.  Snyder.  The  capit.il  stock  of  the  company 
was  divided  in  60  whole  shares,  and  operations  begun  on  the 
place  of  Nathan  Northrup,  Jr.,  June  2,  1884.  The  well  was 
put  down  to  the  depth  of  1 805  feet,  and  oil  discovered  in  V 
Feb.  1885,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  develop  the  en-^ 
terprise.  Accordingly  the  *'  hole  "  was  plugged  and  the  well 
abandoned  April  i,  1885. 

Many  years  ago,  when  R.  G.  Mison,  a  lad  of  fifteen  years, 
was  hunting  where  the  bark  fields  of  J.  S.  Blackman  now  are, 
in  stepping  over  a  log  he  placed  his  foot  upon  a  panther.which 
was  quite  as  much  surprised  as  he.      Springing   to   his  feet. 
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upsetting  the  young  hunter,  the  animal  gave  one  of  his  shrill 
screams,  then  bounded  off  in  the  wilds,  not  again  to  be  seen. 
The  animal  was  tracked,  but  not  overtaken.  Th  s  self-same 
young  Nimrod  once  counted  17  deer  in  a  single  drove. 

When  Samuel  Crannier  came  in  he  brought  apple  seeds 
with  him,  which  he  had  gathered  at  acider-pres^,  and  planted 
them  after  locating  in  Monroe  and  thus  grew  perhaps,  the 
first  orchard  in  the  township. 

The  grist  mill  at  Masontown  was  begun  in  1827,  and 
finished  in  the  fall  of  1S2S.  It  was  a  co{jartnership  arrange- 
ment, the  members  of  ihe  firm  being  Russell  and  Austin 
Fow  Icr  and  Eliphalct  Mason. 

The  grist  mill  at  Monrocton  was  erected  by  Parks  &  Hin- 
man  in   1859-60. 

ADDENDA.    ' 

The  Irvines — John  Irvine  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  but 
was  born  in  Ireland,  whence  he  migrated  to  America.  His 
wife,  and  not  he  died  in  •'  Cumberland  Co."  He  died  upon 
the  homestead  in  Noithumberland  Co. 

George  Irvine  Family — After"  James  Reed  "  was  born — 
J  Air  J,  Aug.  22,  1S07,  who  first  married  Peter  Arnout, 
(deceased)  and  subsequently  Robert  Bull,  of  Asylum,  whose 
cvjmpanionship  she  yet  enjoys.  Mrs.  Bull  is  a  most  estimable 
lady,  and  is  greatly  beloved  by  old  and  young  alike.  Though  * 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  she  enjoys  good  health,  and  is 
blessed  with  an  excellent  memory.  Many  of  the  interesting 
and  spicy  things  found  in  this  volume  are  her  pleasant  recol- 
lections. 


5aww/,  January  i8.  l8io;  married  Margaret  Irvine,  of 
Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  settled  and  still  resides. 

William  W.,  April  5,  i8i2  ;  married  Eliza  Hollon  ;  oc- 
cupies a  part  of  the  homestead  and  is  a  hale  old  gentleman, 
greatly  esteemed  by  his  neighbors. 

Anna,  Feb.  23.  1814 ;  married  Jos.  Bull  and  lived  at  Lib- 
erty Comers  ;  died  April  9,  1881. 

George,  Nov.  11,  18 16;  married  first  Jane  Sweet,  subse- 
quently Eunice  Heverly  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  home- 
stead. 

Rebecca  /.,  June  28,  1819 ;  never  married,  resides  at 
Liberty  Comers. 
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